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FRANCIS  MURPHY:    A    MASTER  OF 
AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE 
BY  CHARLES  L.  BUCHANAN 


Discrimination  is  not  one  of  the  domi- 
nant characteristics  of  the  times.  We  lump  the 
gold  and  the  gilt  together;  we  pay  a  transient  trib- 
ute to  the  superlative  merits  of  Fremstad's 
'' Isolde,"  and  a  few  moments  later  we  revel  in  the 
debauched,  insipid  refrain  of  some  popular  tune. 
We  charter  tugs  to  go  down  the  bay  and  welcome 
the  latest  alien  adversary  of  sanity  of  line,  charm 
of  colour  and  cleanliness  of  purpose;  how  often  do 
we  come  across  a  paragraph  or  so  devoted  to  the 
conspicuous   loveliness    of   J.    Francis  Murphy? 


Because  we  are  neighbors  to  the  high  level  of  excel- 
lence the  latter  affords  us,  we  seem  to  feel  a  justi- 
fication in  taking  him  for  granted,  and  though  his 
particular  degree  of  sheer  charm  is  probably  un- 
equalled in  the  world  of  art  to-day,  it  ne\-ertheless 
fails  to  compete,  so  it  seems,  with  the  press-agent 
possibilities  of  the  remote,  the  bizarre,  the  incom- 
prehensible. 

I  call  attention  to  this  only  because  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  Murphy  without  experiencing  an  indig- 
nation at  that  hide-bound  timidity  in  critical  cir- 
cles which  fears  to  commit  itself  to  an  indorse- 
ment of  contemporary  endeavour,  unless,  as  the 
unfortunate  fashion  is  now-a-days,  this  endeavour 
be  of  a  questionably  sensational  nature.    Critical 
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appreciation  tt)-tUiy  is  rcproM'iitcd.Dii  i1k-i)iic  luuul 
by  a  kind  of  Iralcrnity  of  a*sthctic  Rip  \'an  Win- 
kles, to  whom  Iniu's-.  Wyant  ()r  Martin  represent 
the  last  word  in  American  painting,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  liorde  of  irresponsibles  who.  in  Wilde's 
felicitous  phrase,  can  believe  anythinj^.  so  long  as 
it  is  incredible,  but  who  can  never,  by  any  means, 
comprehend  the  difficult  nobility,  the  heroism  (for 
such  it  has  intleetl  become)  of  standing  guard  over 
tradition  and  reserve  at  a  time  when  the  fashit)ns 
of  the  hour  mock  sobriety,  sentiment  and  morale. 
Midway  between  these  twt>  injurious  extremes  you 
find  Murphy,  a  man  of  a  keen,  nimble,  nervous 
mentalitw  an  inestimable  combination  of  the  old 
and  the  new,  a  progressive,  an  explorer  with  the 
best  of  them,  but  only— mark  the  distinction — in 
so  far  as  he  can  reconcile  development  with  what 
his  conscience  assures  him  is  truth  and  beauty. 

In  the  Leslie  Ward  sale  some  three  years  ago  a 
picture  by  Murj)hy  sold  for  $2,600.  At  that  time 
Murphy's  price  for  that  particular  sized  picture 
was  S050.  When  his  Hillside  Farm  brought 
S4.000  in  the  Evans  sale  it  brought  a  trifle  over 
four  times  the  price  Mr.  Evans  had  paid  for  it. 
The  two  instances,  chosen  from  a  dozen  such,  sup- 
ply emphatic  examples  of  a  living  American  paint- 
er's auction-room  record  that  is  both  legitimately 
significant  and  in  many  ways  unique.  It  is  the 
inevitable  reflex  of  that  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances  which  has  brought  Murphy  his 
present  large  measure  of  conspicuousness.  His 
spurs  have  been  won  openly  and  honestly  on  his 
merits  as  a  conscientious  builder  for  the  future,  on 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  an  almost  eccentric 
aloofness  from  the  ruts  and  pitfalls  of  jiatronage 
and  commercialism.     The  nervous  tension  result- 
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ing  from  the  tenaciousncss  with  which  he  grips  his 
artistic  ideals  might  lead  a  superficial  judgment  to 
censure  him  for  an  intolerance,  an  irascibility,  a 
kind  of  flurried  impatience  of  restraint.  He  has 
mostly  isolated  himself  from  the  meretricious  ad- 
vices about  him,  and  pursuing  a  preconceived 
campaign,  constituted  himself  a  tyrannical  sentry 
over  injudicious  and  shortsighted  suggestion.  He 
is  content  with  a  comparatively  scanty  output  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  pictures  a  year.  "  I  have  had  few 
wants,"  he  says,  "and  therefore  I've  been  doubly 
able  to  remain  my  own  master."  A  kind  of  genial 
asceticism  rather  fated  to  be  misunderstood  in  so 
industrious,  so  mercenary  a  generation.  Hasty 
and  ill-considered  workmanship  is  eliminated  from 
his  scheme  of  things,  and  nothing  will  contribute 
so  definitely  to  a  future's  high  appraisal  of  his 
work  as  the  respect  he  has  shown  for  his  artistic 
integrity. 

No  approach  to  a  just  estimate  of  his  possible 
value  can  be  reached  by  any  one  unsympathetic  to 
the  frugal  simplicity,  the  native  sweetness  of  his 
point  of  view.  Clean  as  a  nut,  blithe,  boyish  and 
spirited,  it  remains  essentially  youthful  and  essen- 
tially proud  of  its  American  birthright.  Winslow 
Homer,  for  all  the  bite  and  twang  of  his  roaring, 
epical  blank  verse,  is  not  more  saturated  with  a 
national  feeling,  not  more  definitely  removed  from 
the  contaminating  immigration  of  alien  and  arti- 
ficial influences.  True,  Murphy  has  been  called 
the  Corot  of  America  (a  kind  of  sombre  Corot), 
but  the  resemblance  is  largely  superficial,  residing 
in  some  occasional  similarity  of  treatment. 
Murphy  is  closer  to  the  root  of  things,  his  sym- 
pathies dip  deeper  into  a  rank,  pungent,  solid, 
substantial  earth;  he  affectionately  interprets  the 
arid  reticence  of  naked  and  disabled 
areas,  of  wasted,  poverty-stricken 
spaces  and  the  loneliness  of  field  and 
farm.  His  is  a  kind  of  dry,  plaintive 
lyricism,  with  something  of  the  wist- 
ful quality  of  a  folksong  or  music  of 
a  sectional  character,  like  Grieg  or 
Smetana.  His  tw^o  feet  are  planted 
on  a  mere  every-day ,  homely  country- 
side, fundamentally  domestic,  but  the 
result  is  always  a  transposition  into 
an  idealized  reality.  Perhaps  no  one 
painting  to-day  conveys  so  inevitable 
an  assurance  of  reality  with  so  im- 
maculate and  delicate  a  loveliness  of 
method.  "I  paint  the  woods  I  saw- 
as  a  boy,"  Murphy  says,  momentarily 
IS  Ml  Ri'HV       retrospective,  and  here,  for  better  or 
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for  worse,  is  the  spirit  that  has  consistently 
permeated  his  work — simplicity  and  fragrance — 
a  little  immature,  if  you  will,  a  little  lack- 
ing in  the  deepest,  tenderest,  human  feelings, 
but  uniquely  beautiful,  uniquely  welded  together 
by  the  most  consummate  technician  American 
landscape  has  produced.  You  may  ask  for  a 
different  point  of  view,  you  may  prefer  a  painter 
to  argue,  theorize  and  dissect,  you  may  even 
condemn  Murphy,  if  you  will,  as  the  replica  of  a 
worn-out  mode,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
mere  manipulation  of  paint,  a  mere  loveliness  of 
surface  at  once  sensuous  and  chaste,  he  stands 
unexcelled  in  the  art  of  his  country. 

•As  a  general  rule  your  landscape  painter  is  first 
a  painter  and  then,  if  at  all,  a  companion  of  the 
out-of-doors.  Murphy  is  a  painter  last  and  pri- 
marily a  lover  of  the  open,  a  kind  of  unmethodical 
naturalist,  with  something  ineradicably  primitive 
and  rural  in  his  blood.  Eight  months  out  of  the 
year  he  is  living  the  countr}-,  not  painting  it,  iden- 
tifying himself  with  its  characteristics,  a  part  of  its 
routine.  Brushes  are  never  touched,  canvases 
never  inspected  and  you  find  him  pottering  about 
his  Arkville  home  engaged  in  agricultural  activi- 
ties, exuberantly  happy  in  his  isolation  from  dealer 


and  customer,  refreshing  his  genius  from  the  airs 
and  streams  of  a  simple,  unsophisticated  territory. 
A  subconscious  stenographer  is  always  at  work 
taking  notes  for  future  reference,  but  you  do  not, 
perhaps,  realize  this  in  your  amazement  at  seeing 
your  host  in  eager  controversy  over  the  pruning  of 
some  ajjple  trees.  All  the  while  nature  is  soaking 
in  through  the  open  pores  of  his  senses,  and  an 
instantaneous  glimpse  of  this  or  that  shut  tight 
in  his  memory  will  reappear  on  canvas  years  hence. 
During  the  winter  months  the  assimilated  im- 
pressions of  this  long  idleness  take  sudden  shape 
and  crystallize  into  energetic  working  hours  and 
miracles  of  loveliness.  Canvases  that  have  been 
stored  away  in  the  studio  for  years  pass  muster 
before  his  rejuvenated  point  of  view,  and  a  half 
dozen  or  so  are  marked  for  the  season's  output.  Go 
into  the  studio  about  half-past  three  or  four  of  a 
winter's  afternoon.  Palette  and  brushes  are  put 
away,  the  cigar  is  lighted.  Two  or  three  pictures 
are  in  evidence  and  as  he  chats,  irrelevantly 
enough,  Murphy  surveys  them,  subjecting  them 
to  the  pitiless,  persistent  inquisition  of  that 
remarkable  judgment,  that  sixth  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  which  remains  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  considerable  genius.     This  discrimina- 
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til)!!,  this  intuitive,  iiui»ininuiiii.al)lo  ihiiii;  which, 
(les|)ito  the  thi)us;in(l  siH-cious  pious  of  sensational- 
ism, marks  the  A  H  C  of  aliidini,'  art,  broods  o\er 
cviTv  canvas  the  man  paints.  It  has  fought  for 
his  artistic  chastity  at  a  tinu-  wIumi  j)()\crl\ 
pinched  and  a  whimsical  sense  of  humour  pictured 
the  hereafter  as  a  place  where  one  need  not  go  to 
btHJ  hungrv.  It  is  the  abiding  distinctii)n  between 
his  wt»rk  and  the  work  of  nine-tenths  of  his  capable 
contemptirarics.  Gifted  with  no  particularly 
novel  point  of  \iew,  absolutely  dexoid  of  doctrine. 
psychology  and  the  large  universal  vision,  unfor- 
tunately unsvmpathetic  to  the  message  of  music, 
it  jj;_i  repeat— Murph\"s  unerring  sense  of  pro- 
portion, his  ilignity  of  demeanour  which  lends  him 
that  indetinable  poise  we  call  classic,  and  it  is  not 
one  whit  too  dar- 
ing to  claim  that 
M  urphy  pos- 
sesses this  inher- 
ent aristocracy 
of  attitude  to  as 
markeii  a  degree 
as  you  tind  it  in 
a  painter  like  m..-,  = 
Corot,  in  a  com- 
poser like  Mo- 
zart. Others 
have  sounded 
stronger,  deeper 
notes,  others 
have  possessed 
an  infinitely 
wider  range  of 
expression ;  no 
one  of  his  coun- 

tr>-men  has  surpassed  Mur])hy  in  the  accuracy  of 
his  touch,  his  mastery  of  \alues.  As  you  watch 
Muq)hy  prepare  a  tone  on  his  palette,  his  fingers 
clipping  here  and  there  with  the  deft,  instanta- 
neous precision  of  a  surgeon,  you  will  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  remarkable  faculty,  intuition,  dic- 
tating at  full  speed,  and  you  will  realize  that  the 
man  himself  is  merely  a  kind  of  medium  through 
which  some  peculiar  outside  influence  chooses  to 
translate  itself  into  an  abiding  beauty. 

Murj)hy's  signitkance  to  the  landscape  painting 
of  his  country  lies  in  his  recognition  of  certain 
modern  tendencies,  coupled  to  a  fundamental 
faithfulness  to  what  one  might  call  his  classical 
inheritance.  Inness  and  Wyant  are  his  artistic 
ancestors,  and  on  their  platforms  Murphy  natur- 
ally enough  set  up  shop.  An  unprejudiced  ob- 
ser\-er  must  admit  that  he  often  beat  his  elders  at 
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their  own  game.  lUil  the  high  noon  oi  Murphy's 
creati\-e  ability  la\-  in  the  path  of  those  waves  of 
effort  going  out  from  the  experiments  of  Monet 
and  his  followers.  The  smoked  glasses  of  the  past 
fell  from  Murphy's  eyes.  The  mud  and  molasses, 
the  studio  lighting,  essentially  false  in  pitch,  of  the 
older  men  had  served  them  and  served  them  well, 
Init  Murphy  knew  that  henceforth  his  problem 
was  the  intlividual  one  of  mating  the  modern 
appreciation  of  real  light  and  real  air  to  that 
sober,  serious  vision  of  his  elders  which  is  alone 
congenial  to  his  temj)erament,  and  which  he  ne\-er 
subordinates  to  a  mere  dexterity,  a  mere  objective 
experimenting.  This  new  Murphy,  dating  from 
1900,  forsakes  a  mere  prettiness  and  attempts  the 
commendable  difficulty  of  interesting  you  in  deso- 
lation. Gaunt, 
naked  uplands 
are  bathed  in  a 
luminous  bath 
of  golds,  grays 
and  greens,  quiv- 
ering and  vibrat- 
ing like  heat 
waves,  snapping 
and  sparkling 
like  frozen  jew- 
ellery. Martin 
and  Twachtman 
had  felt  this  call 
of  the  open,  this 
quickening  of 
the  brighter  vis- 
ion. But,  all  in 
all,  their  efforts 
were  fugitive,  in 
Martin's  case  notoriously  intermittent,  and  it  re- 
mained for  Murphy  to  spring  securely  and  defi- 
nitely into  the  saddle  of  the  higher  tonalities  of 
to-day.  The  enduring  nobility  of  his  achieve- 
ment is  the  fact  that  this  brilliancy,  this  charm 
of  surface,  this  glint  and  glow  is  combined  with 
a  purity  of  intention,  a  heart  quality  besides 
which  a  man  like  Monet,  for  instance,  appears  a 
mere  impersonal  recorder. 

Murphy  has  been  charged  with  monotony,  with 
diffidence.  To  those  people  (and  I  bear  in  mind 
a  particular  few)  who  think  of  him  as  a  mere 
formulist  gifted  with  a  certain  pretty  but  rather 
u.iinspired  facility  for  painting,  I  advance  the 
significance  of  his  recent  record  wherein  he  has 
consciously  accepted  disapproval  and  neglect  in 
his  e.xperimentings  with  a  more  emphatic  attitude, 
a  more  powerful  handling.     True,  he  is  concerned 
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mostly  with  nature's  hroodinj^j  periods,  her  aloof- 
ness from  change  and  stress.  But  take  him  in  one 
of  his  favourite  subjects.  Indian  summer,  and  what 
a  magician  he  is  I  What  a  wealth  of  retrospection 
he  puts  on  a  canvasi  The  rank,  pungent  odour 
of  the  cider  press  is  in  the  air;  you  fancy  you  can 
almost  hear  the  dead  leaves  rustling  to  the 
ground.  Accusation  has  been  brought  against 
this  consistent  indulgence  in  mood.  But  it  is  not 
absolutely  irrational  to  suggest  that  all  art  is 
mood,  that  when  art  ceases  to  be  mood  it  becomes 
photography.  I  make  the  claim  that  no  man 
engagetl  to-day  in  the  business  of  painting  has  so 
disciplined  a  technique  at  his  beck  and  call;  his 
temperament  rather  than  a  lack  of  efficiency,  has 
focussed  his  vision  on  certain  subtle,  subdued 
aspects  of  nature,  and  it  remains  his  strength 
rather  than  his  weakness  that  he  has  spent  his  life 
in  an  exquisite  interpretation  of  his  few  fragile, 
peculiarly  personal  points  of  view.  To  charge 
Mur[)h_\'  with  monotony  is  about  as  adequate  a 
form  of  criticism  as  it  would  be  to  charge  Corot 
with  monotony  or  censure  Winslow  Homer  for  not 
painting  interiors.  He  has  been  content  to  work 
the  genuine  vein  of  his  talent;  the  question  is  not 
what  he  attempts,  but,  conclusively  enough,  what 
he  succeeds  so  satisfyingly  in  accomplishing.  He 
is  a  dignified  rebuke  to  haste  and  insincerity,  plod- 
ding diligently  along  the  deserted  byways  of  a 
poetic  point  of  view,  polishing  and  refining  the 
dialect  that  has  made  him  famous.  Individual 
appraisals  count  for  little,  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  would  eventually  rank  higher  than 
any  landscape  painter  of  his  country,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  George  Inness,  failing  here 
only  through  lack  of  breadth  and  versatility  of 
vision.  Born  in  Oswego,  X.  Y.,  in  1853,  his  career 
presents  an  inspiring  contribution  to  the  records 
of  artistic  endeavour.  Some  biographer  of  the 
future  will  deal  sympathetically  with  the  early 
years  and  their  picturesque  background  of  a  per- 
petual wrestling  bout  with  poverty.  Only  a  man 
of  a  rare  and  vigorous  integrity,  a  decided  stamina 
of  soul,  could  have  maintained  so  w^holesome  a 
stand  in  contact  with  the  sordid  antagonisms,  the 
inappropriate  association  of  his  clean,  fine  fight  for 
success.  One  might  suppose  that  the  scuffie  of 
keeping  body  and  soul  together  would  blunt  the 
fine  edge  of  purity  of  purpose.  Contrariwise,  it 
seems  a  kind  of  necessary  crucible,  and  out  of  it 
emerged  the  most  sensitivx'  [)air  of  eyes  American 
painting  has  produced  and  that  innate,  inevit- 
able refinement  which  unquestionably  constitutes 
Muq^hy's  dominant  characteristic,  and  his  large 
claim  on  a  future  consideration. 
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ANADIAN   ART   CLUB    ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


With  the  exception  of  a  three-quar- 
ter-length study  of  a  Parisienne  by 
J.  W.  Morrice,  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Cana- 
dian Art  Club  is  devoid  of  pure  figure  or  portrait 
subjects.  There  are  a  few  landscapes  with  figure 
accessories,  such  as  The  Orleans  Mail,  by  Horatio 
Walker,  in  which  two  horses  galloping  tandem  are 
a  dominant  note;  TheCaribbean  Market,  by  Frank- 
lin Brownell,  and  Le  Coiirs,  Marlique,  by  William 
Brymner,  president  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Acad- 
emy, in  each  of  which  the  human  figure  gives  point 
to  the  composition.  Considered  in  whole,  there- 
fore, it  is  an  exhibition  of  landscapes,  many  of 
which  are  in  winter  garb,  particularly  the  work  of 
Ernest  Lawson,  Maurice  Cullen,  Clarence  Gagnon 
and  Suzor  Cote.  Homer  Watson's  Ontario  land- 
scapes, largely  woodland,  are  among  the  most  per- 
sonal and  typical  contributions,  while  for  brilliance 
of  colour  and  technique  ErnestLawsoneasily  leads. 
In  poetical  motives  and  night  effects,  Archibald 
Browne  and  Edwin  Atkinson  score,  as  heretofore, 
but  there  is  a  better  showing  than  usual  from  both. 
Morrice  appears  with  only  two  canvases  and  a 
small  panel,  and  Walker  with  but  two  oils  and  one 
water  colour.  A.  Phimister  Proctor  is  represented 
by  fixe  bits  of  superb  sculpture  and  three  water 
colours.  H.  Ivan  Neilson,  a  new  member,  shows  a 
number  of  oils  and  a  dozen  etchings.  There  are 
seventeen  exhibitors  and  ninety-four  exhibits. 
One  regrets  the  absence  of  the  solid,  analytical 
figure  work  of  Curtis  Williamson,  but  altogether 
the  exhibition  shows  no  falling  off  from  its  own 
standard  of  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

N.  MacT. 
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FORTHCOMING  WORK  UPOX  ETCH- 
IXG 


Considering  the  very  great  interest  which  at- 
taches to  this  branch  of  art,  it  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  many  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  Mr. 
George  T.  Plowman  has  written  a  book  on  the 
subject  to  be  published  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany early  in  September. 

Mr.  Plowman  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  task, 
having  been  a  pupil  of  Sir  Frank  Short,  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated  and  whose  teaching  has 
been  summarized  in  its  pages.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  pa'd  to  beginners,  who  can  follow  all  the 
methods  and  processes  in  vogue,  and  a  feature 
of  the  book  is  careful  advice  about  materials  and 
where  to  procure  them. 
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HE   ART   SCREENS   OF   ROBERT 
CHANTER 
BY  ARTHUR  HOEBER 


To  GIVE  out  something  novel  in  art 
at  this  late  day  is  to  achieve  the  almost  impossi- 
ble. To  create  a  new  aesthetic  sensation  and  fol- 
low it  up  consistently  is  to  cause  one  to  be 
remarked.  Robert  Chanler  has,  I  think,  done 
this  and  done  it  well,  for  there  have  been  screens 
before  and  there  will  be  screens  again,  but  up  to 
the  present  moment  his  particular  screens  stand 
quite  alone,  in  a  class  by  themselves.  For  there 
are  screens  and  screens,  yet  those  Mr.  Chanler  has 
evolved  bear  his  own  personality  so  consistently 
and  are  created  in  so  individual  a  manner  as  to 
call  forth  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  contempla- 
tion. The  general  public  first  made  their  acquaint- 
ance at  the  great  show  at  the  Armory  last  winter, 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  International  Society  of 
Painters  and  Sculptors.  Eight  or  ten  of  them 
predominated  the  great  entrance  chamber,  as  one 
approached  the  display,  and  they  held  immedi- 
ate attention  bv  reason  of  their  originalitv  and 


delightfully  decorative  aspect.  Here  were  extra- 
ordinary arrangements  of  figures,  birds,  fishes, 
animals,  the  landscape,  in  no  less  extraordinary 
colours,  with  gold  and  silver  against  solid  tones  of 
rich,  dark  pigment,  the  designs  raised  effectively 
and  in  great  harmony. 

The  painter  had  showed  a  daring  in  his  compo- 
sitions, an  utter  absence  of  conventionality  in 
selection,  and  he  had  covered  enormous  space 
cleverly,  with  rare  good  taste  and  judgment.  No 
one  had  ever  done  anything  quite  like  this  before, 
or  done  it  in  the  same  way,  least  of  all  in  this  land 
where  originality  strikes  every  form  of  human 
endeavour,  perhaps,  save  art !  Obviously  the  art- 
ist was  a  man  of  uncommon  personality.  He  is; 
and  it  may  be  permitted  to  tell  something  about 
the  methods  he  uses  to  obtain  his  results.  Robert 
Chanler  is  as  uncon\entional  as  are  his  screens. 
He  had  a  reasonable  training  in  art  in  Paris,  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  the  ateliers  of  Con- 
stant and  Lefebvre,  and  also  at  the  Colorossi 
school;  and  he  painted  for  years  at  various  sorts  of 
compositions,  decorations,  the  usual  easel  pictures, 
all  that  the  average  young  man  attempts  when  he 
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has  left  the  school  behind  him.  It  was  some  ei^lit 
or  ten  years  m^o  that  he  became  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  working  in  the  particular  vein  that  he  now 
follows  so  c*)nsistentl\',  this  painting  with  raised 
pigment  on  a  polished  and  highly  xarnished  back- 
ground, and  he  was  more  or  less  inspired  with 
themes  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  when  all 
Xew  York  was  excited  with  the  stor\'  of  the 
expK>rer  and  his  maritime  achievements.  Sc)  there 
began  a  series  of  pictures,  allegories,  wonderful 
combinations  of  ships,  figures,  landscapes,  archi- 
tecture, disclosing  astonishing  in\ention  and  origi- 
nality. A  series  of  panels  ensued  wherein  the 
metropolis  was  outlined  against  the  sky,  where  the 
great  bridges  were  introduced  and  where  strange 
vessels  floated  on  the  broad  stream  that  flows  past 
the  city.  About  these  compositions  were  borders 
of  strange  maritime  life,  hshes  and  sea  growth, 
([uaint  forms,  daring  colour  inno\ations.  unusual 
combinations  that  struck  a  brand-new  chord. 

Technically  they  were  well  executed,  but  how 
they  were  evolved  was  not  so  readily  apparent. 
Invention  is  a  matter  of  individual  temperament 
and  artistic  endowment  which  a  man  has,  or  has 
not,  as  the  good,  kind  Providence  has  originally 
endowed  him.  Mechanically,  as  to  the  means  of 
arriving  at  the  mere  })reparing  of  the  wood  and 
the  putting  on  of  the  pigment,  explanation  is 
entirely  possible.  First  of  all,  the  utmost  care  is 
exercised  in  selecting  the  wood  and  having  it  well 
seasoned,  just  as  for  that  matter  the  piano  manu- 
facturer sees  to  it  that  his  timber  is  of  the  proper 
sort.  This  is  painted  and  rubbed  down,  painted 
and  rubbed  down  with  infinite  patience.  After 
the  background  is  thoroughly  ready,  which  means 
a  long,  long  while  and  great  supervision,  the  design 


ha\ing  been  defmitely  decided  upon  is  drawn  on 
the  wood  with  a  brush  loaded  with  heavy  white, 
and  this  pigment  has  been  mixed  with  driers,  the 
prt)portion  of  siccative,  oil  and  turpentine  being 
the  result  of  much  experimentation  and  research. 
Patience  now — and,  indeed,  from  the  first,  is  an 
important  factor.  When  this  white  is  dry — dry 
as  a  bone — it  is  scraped  down — how  much,  how 
little,  the  worker  himself  must  decide — and  what 
further  niani[)ulalion  is  necessary  is  likewise  a 
question  that  circumstances  arrange.  And  when 
this  white  for  the  raised  i)art,  and  the  pure  color 
for  other  parts  have  dried  solidly — not  until  then 
— comes  the  further  individual  experimenting  with 
the  pigment,  the  scraping  here,  the  adding  there, 
the  glazing,  the  addition  of  gold  or  silver,  and  final 
varnishing.  But  always  he  who  commits  himself 
to  this  i)articular  method  must  possess  patience, 
patience,  and  again  patience.  The  result  is  some- 
thing of  the  quality  of  a  Vernis  Martin  eflfect, 
something  of  a  lacquer,  something  of  an  enamel; 
all  efTected  with  oil  pigment  and  varnish. 

After  all,  however,  the  mechanical  part  of  any 
trade  is  only  a  question  of  intelligent  application. 
It  has  been  said  that  any  one  by  serious  practise 
may  learn  to  draw.  Colour,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
direct  gift.  You  have  it,  or  you  have  it  not!  And 
the  making  of  a  picture  is  again  something  that 
comes  as  an  inspiration,  though  this  is  not  to  say 
the  artist  must  not  make  many  attempts  before 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  finally  decided 
upon.  Mr.  Chanler's  compositions  are  of  infinite 
variety  and  delightful  originality,  as  I  have  said, 
even  though  at  times  he  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  work  of  the  great  masters  both  of  China 
and  Japan  in  the  matter  of  these  screens;  but  these 
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DISCOVERY   OF   AMERICA 

men  he  has  assimilated  in  an  intelligent  manner 
and  he  has  retained  throughout  his  own  strong 
personality. 

For  the  working  out  of  his  many  schemes  of 
colour,  Mr.  Chanler  has,  in  his  most  interesting 
home  in  New  York,  a  collection  arranged  in  one 
floor  of  the  house,  consisting  of  quaint  birds  of 
many  colours,  animals,  and  an  aquarium  with 
various  fishes  from  southern  seas,  fishes  of  rarely 
brilliant  tints,  of  rainbow  effects  almost  unbeliev- 
able, and  these  birds,  too,  are  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  Proximity  to  these  creatures  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  or  the]night  for  that  matter,  is  an 
endless  inspiration  in  a  colour  way,  for  there  have 
been  introduced  electric  devices  that  enable  the 
owner  at  any  moment  to  turn  on  a  brilliant  flood 
of  light  and  so  get  almost  any  conceivable  effect. 
In  a  large  and  delightfully  appointed  workshop, 
with  side  rooms  for  the  preparation  of  the  wood, 
these  screens  in  process  of  completion  are  arranged 
about;  and  at  any  moment  the  artist  is  liable  to 
dash  at  them,  changing  here,  impro\ang  there, 
adding  just  the  necessary  touch  that  gives  them 
their  personal  character,  while  skilled  assistants 


under  Mr.  Chanler's  direc- 
tion cover  immense  surfaces. 
Hut  always  it  is  a  question 
of  patience  and  the  progress 
is  necessarily  slow,  though 
sure.     And   as   a    rule    the 
American  workman  chafes 
at    results    obtained    thus. 
The  completed  work,  how- 
ever, justifies  these  methods. 
A  series  of   screens  and 
hangings  for  Mrs.  Harriman 
have  been  designed    on 
leather  and  velvet,  with  an 
interesting    background    in 
the  first  case  of  gold,  treated 
with  glazes  and  varnish,  the 
result  being  a  fine  mellow 
quality    that    the    modern 
f/       li^'-'^,,^  lli/^        workman  hitherto  has  not 
i    ^B  ^'iirSl        obtained.     Ingenious  de- 
1    ^H^'^^rtyil       ^ig"s    of    knights,    castles, 
*"  landscape  forms,  have  been 

secured,  making  admirable 
and  effective  compositions, 
while  on  the  velvet  gold  has 
been  applied  on  a  built-up 
ground,  in  a  highly  original 
manner.  Always  the  spot- 
ting of  colour  has  been  clev- 
erly arranged  and  in  most  cases  there  is  a  qual- 
ity of  sobriety,  recalling  the  artisan  creations  of 
the  middle  ages,  for  many  of  these  panels  might 
well  have  come  from  ancient  chateau  or  castle,  the 
characteristics  of  which  Mr.  Chanler  has  carefully 
sought. 
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EW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


In  the  Print  Gallery  (Room  321)  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  the  exhibition  illustrating 
the  "  Making  of  an  Etching  "  has  been  replaced  by 
one  of  etchings  by  Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden. 

This  collection  of  his  work,  one  of  the  few  large 
and  notable  ones,  forms  part  of  the  S.  P.  Avery 
Collection  of  Prints,  which  is  the  very  backbone 
of  the  Library's  portfolios  of  nineteenth-century 
etchings.  The  very  completeness  of  the  collection 
here  placed  on  view  in  its  entirety  obviously  offers 
a  complete  view  of  the  various  manifestations  of 
Haden's  art.  His  personality  was  a  masterful 
one,  and  that  characteristic  is  echoed  as  a  domi- 
nant quality  in  his  etchings.  The  exhibition  will 
remain  on  view  until  the  Fall. 
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HE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  COLOUR  IN 
THE  OPEN 
BY  CHARLES  HENRY  DORR 


Gleaming  across  the  sands  of  the 
great  Egyptian  desert  in  bygone  days  the 
winged  sphere  of  gold  and  amber  painted  on  a 
background  of  dark  blue,  symbol  of  eternal 
life,  revealed  the  possibilities  of  colour  in  the  open, 
which  at  a  later  date  was  introduced  on  the  walls 
of  Assyrian  cities,  where  mighty  processions  of 
ancient  kings  and  heroes  passed  by  with  regal 
pomp  and  splendour,  exemplifying  the  power  and 
majesty  of  the  rulers  of  Assyria. 

Even  in  those  days  of  artistic  endeavour  colour 
was  not  confined  to  interior  decoration,  but  glowed 
as  one  looked  at  a  distance  toward  the  ramparts  of 
one  of  the  historic  cities  of  Assyria,  where  appeared 
the  athletic  form  of  Nimrod  the  hunter,  depicted 
in  hues  of  red,  yellow  and  green,  and  above  a  pro- 
cession of  kings  and  potentates  in  gorgeous  colours 
silhouetted  against  a  background  of  mysterious 
shadows.  Or,  again,  to  look  back  into  the  shad- 
owy past,  standing  on  the  heights  of  the  won- 
drous Acropolis,  one  would  see  bas-reliefs  of  famous 
sculptors  in  colour  and  resplendent  with  gold  and 
silver.  The  beautiful  Parthenon  was  in  colour, 
and  those  who  are  interested  may  see  the  restored 
model  of  the  Parthenon  in  one  of  the  large  cor- 
ridors of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  where 
it  is  an  impressive  object  lesson  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  use  of  colour. 

On  the  walls  and  fortresses  of  Asia  Minor  the 
vague  reflection  of  Sassanide  splendour  reveals  the 
paintings  of  heroes  of  antiquity  in  hues  of  purple, 
blue,  green  and  yellow. 

The  splendour  of  ancient  Rome  suggests  colour 


in  the  open,  and  also  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Etrus- 
cans in  terra-cotta,  who  made  temples  out  of  this 
medium  and  coloured  these  structures  gorgeously. 

Approaching  more  recent  periods  many  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Italy  were  notable  for  the  beautiful 
colouring,  and  a  famous  example,  showing  how  the 
use  of  colour  harmonizes  and  beautifies  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  great  edifice,  is  the  Orvieto  cathedral. 
The  whole  fafade  was  in  colour,  and  most  of  the 
colour  may  still  be  admired  in  places.  It  is  a  rare 
example  of  ornamentation  in  the  open,  and  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  where  the  painter  sup- 
plements the  genius  of  the  architect.  The  cathe- 
dral at  Orvieto  was  ornamented  with  wondrous 
mosaics  made  during  the  time  of  Era  Angelico. 

Colourful  facades  of  Gothic  houses  existed  in  all 
northern  Europe,  of  which  examples  remain  at 
Hildesheim  and  Nuremberg,  and  other  cities. 

To  return  to  Italy,  another  example  worthy  of 
note  is  the  fagade  of  the  cathedral  at  Genoa, 
although  much  of  the  colour  to-day  is  seriously 
marred  by  neglect  and  the  ravages  of  time. 

Of  interest,  also,  is  a  coloured  bas-relief,  taken 
from  a  shrine  near  Genoa,  Italy,  and  ascribed  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  Andrea  della  Robbia. 
At  Messina  a  cathedral  with  a  portal  of  rare 
beauty  was  decorated  in  colour,  but  unfortunately 
this  edifice  does  not  exist  to-day.  The  Messina 
Cathedral,  with  its  beautiful  coloured  portal,  was 
recently  ruined  by  earthciuake. 

In  the  north  wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  devoted  to  the  art  of  the  Egyptians  are  sev- 
eral notable  examples  of  mural  decoration,  and 
traces  of  colour  are  apparent,  even  to-day,  which 
gives  one  a  hint  of  the  original  colouring. 

Pompeians  revelled  in  brilliant  colouring,  and 
colour  out-of-doors  in  Pompeii  was  not  a  theor\- 
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achanci'd  hy  artists,  hut  an  aiconiplislu'd  rcalitw 
'riio  ri)mpciaiis  wcr-  liberal  in  their  use  o{  brilliant 
coK>urs  in  decorating  their  gardens  and  other 
places,  and  the  reason  given  for  the  display  of 
colour  in  Pompeii  by  artists  of  to-day,  is  that  the 
roof  tops  of  the  Pompeians  were  silhouetted 
against  the  deej)  blue  sky.  This  would  seem  a 
simple  reason,  but  on  sunny  da\s  the  sky  was  a 
deep  blue.  and.  therefore,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  pleasant  mental  state  to  the  lounger  of  old  Pom- 
peian  days,  the  artist  or  dweller  in  Pompeii  real- 
ized the  necessity'  of  a  com- 
plementary colour.  This  •  -  "*"  ^  -■-T^'^* 
was  found  in  orange  ver- 
milion, and  to-day  by  sci- 
entific analysis  the  green- 
ish blue  of  the  sky  and 
orange  vermilion  are  l)al- 
ancing  colours. 

The  introduction  of  other 
colours  by  Italian  artists  in 
their  out-of-door  decora- 
tions were  softening  steps 
or  notes,  which  gradually 
ranged  from  red  to  blue,  so 
that  these  notes  would  not 
prove  too  harsh.  These 
colours  were  largely  used 
by  Italians  for  decorative 
effect  in  the  open.  In- 
doors, however,  their  dec- 
orations were  more  sub- 
dued. 

The  question  then  arises, 
what  are  the  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  colour  out- 
of-doors  in  America  and 
the  temperate  zones? 

Recent  experiments,  both  on  Fifth  A\enue 
and  in  dwelling  places  out-of-town,  illustrate  that 
colour  in  the  open  is  quite  practicable  and  in 
vogue,  and  that  the  idea  olYers  a  wide  scope  to  the 
decorative  artist,  particularly  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  country  homes,  where  contrasting  notes 
abound,  for  nature  and  colour  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  use  of  colour  as  applied  by  the  Pomjjeians 
would  not,  for  example,  be  necessary  for  this  cli- 
mate— that  is,  to  obtain  the  same  effects  here.  It 
might  be  tolerated,  but  the  number  of  cloudy  days 
pre\ailing,  and  notably  here  in  the  east,  when  the 
ground  is  white,  force  us  to  adopt  more  modest 
colours,  which  do  not  compete  with  such  gaudy 
tones  as  prevail  in  the  entourage  of  Pompeii. 

Among  the  coterie  of  New  \'ork  artists  who 
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ha\  e  made  a  special  study  of  colour  as  applied  to 
out-of-door  decoration  is  William  Andrew  Mackay 
who  painted  a  series  of  jiictures  illustrating  "The 
Legend  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,"  which  embellish 
"Castle  (iould,"  Howard  Gould's  country  place 
on  the  shores  of  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Mackay  is  enthusiastic  in  advocating  the 
use  of  colour  out-of-doors,  and  says  in  regard  to 
Pompeian  colours:  "Why  not?  We  might  use 
Pt)mi)eian  colours  here  in  America,  for  where  the 
area  was  large  they  could  be  subdued,  and  where 
the  area  was  smaller  the 
•^ "'"*■  '■  same  colours  could  be  used 
much  stronger,  the  gamut 
depending  upon  the  surface 
exposed. 

"A  beautiful  note  could 
be  obtained  from  the  Chi- 
nese. One  could  turn  to 
the  Chinese  with  profit,  for 
they  used  practically  the 
same  gamut  of  colour  as 
the  Pompeians. 

"As  the  Chinese  artist 
painted  over  an  increased 
area,  he  reduced  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  colour,  using 
\ermiIion  sparingly  and 
then  only  for  additional 
notes  of  support,  such,  for 
example,  as  a  series  of  col- 
umns. Then  their  colour 
]  )ossessed  this  advantage — 
all  crudeness  w'as  elimin- 
ated through  the  process 
employed.  One  sees  into 
their  colour  through  sev- 
eral layers  of  colour  com- 
monly known  as  lacquer,  and  the  polish  on  this 
lacqutr  has  the  effect  of  deceiving  the  observer 
as  to  just  where  the  surface  begins.  To  illustrate: 
The  effect  obtained  might  be  compared  to  looking 
into  the  magic  mirrors  of  a  crystal  maze." 

These  theories  of  the  artist  have  recently  been 
given  a  practical  test  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Oliver 
H.  P.  Belmont  at  Newport,  w-here  experiments  in 
Chinese  laccjuer  were  developed,  and  the  most 
powerful  vermilion  was  used  to  obtain  certain 
colour  effects,  and  withal  calculated  to  withstand 
the  ravages  of  the  elements,  and  the  thick  fog 
drifting  in  from  off  the  Atlantic. 

"This  colour  applied  as  a  paint,"  continued  the 
artist,  "would  have  sounded  a  garish  note,  but 
obser\ed    through   many   coats  of    lacquer,   the 
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vermilion  introduced  assumes  a  brilliant  surface, 
which  challenges  one  to  determine  just  \vhere  it 
actually  begins. 

"But  on  ordinary  building  where  stone  is  used 
extensively,  this  friendly  lacciuer  could  not  be 
employed,  therefore  our  colours  must  be  more 
modest  in  tone  for  colour  work  on  stone  covering  a 
large  area,  and  the  methods  of  the  Pompeians 


followed,  such  as  the  pure  fresco,  in  temples  and 
houses  of  the  period." 

For  five  years  Mr.  Mackay  has  been  wiirking  on 
stone  for  colour  effects,  and  only  recently  has  he 
actually  succeeded  in  (.>l)taining  a  medium  and  a 
palette  of  colours  that  will  endure  out  of  doi>rs. 

In  these  later  experiments  the  artist  was  aitled 
b\  his  co-worker,  Charles  Green,  a  chemist,  who 
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FIOVRE  OF  ST.  ROSE  OF  LIMA,  FROM  A  SHRINE  IN 
THE  GARDEN  OF  MRS.  BEN  ALI  H.\GGIN  .\T  ONTEORA, 
N.  Y.  COLOUR  SCHEME  IN  PURPLE,  GREEN  AND 
SILVER  ON  A  B.\CKGROUND  OF  GOLD,  BY  WILLIAM 
LAUREL   HARRIS 

has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  pigment  side 
of  colour.  He  therefore  emphasizes  the  import- 
ance of  selecting  the  actual  pigments,  and  the 
testing  of  their  quality. 

A  notable  example  of  architecture,  where  the 
monotony  of  a  single  colour  is  relieved  by  the 
mottled  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  edi- 
fice, is  illustrated  by  the  new  St.  Thomas's  Church 
on  Fifth  A\enue. 

On  the  shores  of  historic  Lake  George,  the 
facade  of  the  studio  of  William  Laurel  Harris, 
is  ornamented  with  a  painting  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  with  the  votive  figures  of  children.  Here 
at  "St.  William's  Well''  on  the  lake  is  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  an  out-of-door  decoration 
in  America.  The  colour  scheme  takes  up  the 
green  notes  of  the  pine  trees  in  that  region,  and  the 
blue  of  the  water,  accentuated  by  touches  here  and 
there  of  gold  and  silver. 

Up  in  the  hills  of  Onteora,  N.  Y.,  is  a  shrine  in  a 
rose  garden,  the  summer  home  of  Mrs.  Ben  AH 
Haggin,  who  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Club,  devoted  to  the  kindred  arts  of  music, 
{)ainting  and  literature.  Here  stands  the  coloured 
figure  of  Saint  Rose  of  Lima,  in  foliated  ornamenta- 
tion of  roses  and  branching  vines,  painted  by 
Laurel  Harris.     This  ornamentation  makes  a  pat- 


tern of  green,  jjurple  and  rose  on  a  background  of 
gold,  among  the  hills  of  Onteora.  The  shrine  is 
placed  in  a  niche  of  the  stone  wall,  the  entire  gar- 
den being  composed  to  afford  a  vista  of  the  picture 
of  Saint  Rose  of  Lima.  To  the  right  and  left  are 
climbing  roses  and  forget-me-nots,  and  roses  form 
a  carpet  after  the  manner  of  the  foregrounds  of  the 
pictures  of  Fra  Angelico.  Saint  Rose  is  portrayed 
ill  the  garb  of  a  Dominican  nun,  in  the  attitude 
of  blessing  the  garden. 

This  shrine  is  a  distinctive  example  of  a  deco- 
ration out-of-doors  in  America.  Already  the  Rose 
of  Lima  has  spent  two  summers  and  one  winter  at 


A  COLOURED  BAS-RELIEF  BY  AN  UNKNOWN  ARTIST, 
TAKEN  FROM  A  SHRINE  NEAR  GENOA,  ITALY,  ABOUT 
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Onteora,  and  she  has  succeeded  in  weathering  the 
test  in  a  garden  of  roses. 

We  here  in  America  can  find  inspiration  and 
many  suggestions  from  the  colour  notes  nature 
gives  us  in  the  birds  and  flowers.  The  Indians, 
East  Lidians  and  the  Italians  show  brilliancy  in 
their  colours  and  their  colours  increase  in  bril- 
liancy as  one  approaches  the  torrid  zone.  In  our 
zone  we  find  a  wide  gamut  of  birds  and  flowers, 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  of  these 
colours  will  assist  in  the  search  for  the  proper 
equation  between  sky  and  buildings. 


-THE  COUNTESS  OF  CRAWFORD  AND  BALCARRES. 

(TROM  THE  OIL  PAINTING  BY  WILLIAM   OR  PEN,  A.R.A. 
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N  MEMORY  OF  HENRY  LINDER:   HIS 
LIFE  AND  WORK 
BY  GEORGE  FREDERICK  KUNZ 


Looking  back  over  the  history  of  art, 
science  and  literature  one  is  often  filled  with 
admiration  for  the  wonderfully  persevering  self- 
sacrifice  that  here  and  there  we  learn  has  been 
freely  given  by  some  artists,  scientists  and  writers. 
Many  among  these  have  been  men  who,  in  their 
innermost  consciousness,  have  realized  that  they 
were  right,  and  that  feeling  has  impelled  them  to 
produce  work  which  will  live.  They  have  usually 
been  men  with  no  thought  of  what  the  ultimate 
value  of  their  work  was  to  be,  but  animated  by  a 
h.xed  idea,  to  which  they  strove  to  remain  faithful, 
they  have  produced  works  of  art,  made  discover- 
ies in  science,  and  composed  poetic  and  prose 
works  that  have  won  for  them  a  place  among  the 
immortals. 

They  have  been  men  of  ideals,  and  though 
often,  indeed,  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  the 
higher  success  for  which  they  strove  so  single- 
heartedly,  they  failed  sometimes — more  often  than 
one  cares  to  think  about — to  win  that  popular  ap- 


preciation which  was  so  justly  their  due.  Perhaps 
scarcely  a  century  has  passed  in  which  dozens  of 
such  men  have  not  struggled  nobly,  sometimes 
compelled  to  deny  themselves  even  the  necessities 
of  life,  in  order  to  live  up  to  their  ideals — in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  idler  who  suffers  because  he 
lacks  the  courage  to  work  and  to  endure  privation 
at  the  same  time. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  men,  say,  for  example, 
like  the  great  Bernard  Palissy,  who  sacrificed 
everything  he  had  when  his  means  were  entirely 
exhausted,  and  who,  when  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  broke  up  his  chairs  and  doors  to  supply 
fuel  for  his  furnace,  so  as  to  produce  the  glaze  on 
his  pottery  that  has  since  made  his  name  famous? 

Did  not  our  own  Saint-Gaudens  receive  his  final 
recognition  only  after  thirteen  years  of  unceasing 
toil,  while  working  all  that  time  on  his  Shaw,  his 
Cooper  and  his  Sherman  monuments?  How 
many  times,  during  that  period,  did  he  remodel  his 
figures  until  they  assumed  that  beauty  of  form  and 
pose,  that  dignity  of  perfect  workmanship,  which 
has  since  delighted  the  world  ?  Yet,  had  he  been 
taken  away  at  any  time  during  those  thirteen 
vears,  no  certain  evidences  would  have  been  found 
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that  he  had  been  at  work  at  all  on  these  monu- 
ments, since  almost  invariably  he  destroyed  his 
earlier  models  to  recreate  a  more  perfect  and  more 
ideal  form. 

How  closely  did  our  Thomas  A.  Edison  apply 
himself  in  his  search  for  the  light  which  now  makes 
the  hours  of  night  as  clear  as  those  of  day!  How 
tirelessly  he  worked  in  perfecting  the  instrument 


half-mile  distant,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  veritable 
Garden  of  Eden,  could  not  tempt  him  away  from 
his  self-imposed  task. 

Henry  Lindcr  was,  in  his  own  way,  a  man  of  this 
type,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  main  facts  re- 
garding his  life  and  studies  will  serve  to  show  some 
of  the  inlluences  that  conditioned  his  develop- 
ment. He  was  born  September  26,  1854,  in  Ewen 
Street,  Brooklyn.     His  parents  were  both  of  Ger- 
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that  so  faithfully  reproduces  the  voice,  and  will 
continue  to  reproduce  it  almost  to  eternity!  For 
a  dozen  weeks  at  a  time  he  never  left  his  labora- 
tor>';  a  simple  cot  was  his  occasional  resting-place, 
and  he  subsisted  on  the  simplest  food,  which  he 
sometimes  even  ignored  altogether  in  his  deter- 
mination not  to  allow  his  mind  to  be  drawn  from 
his  work.     Even  his  palatial  home,  situated  but  a 


ma,n  birth,  the  father,  Valentine  Linder,  having 
been  born  in  Hesse,  and  the  mother,  Frederika 
Malthan,  in  Kusel,  Rhenish  Bavaria.  When  the 
future  artist  was  but  a  few  years  old  the  family 
moved  to  New  York,  where  Linder  received  his 
early  instruction  in  the  Twenty-third  Street 
School.  When  about  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Fisher  &  Bird,  marble  workers,  but  remained 
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Th€  original,  8  ft.  high,  holds  a  vase,  and  was  ordered  for  the  P'inc  Arts  Huildius;  of  the  St.  Louis  l-lxposition 
Note. — It  is  sad  to  state  that,  according  to  Mrs.  Linder,  this  was  the  only  pubUc  onlor  this  talL-nted  siiilptor  ever  received. 
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with  them  only  a  short  time,  for,  in  1S71,  when 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Germany  with 
his  mother.  There  he  studied  with  Adam  Bock, 
of  Lauterecken,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  a  marble  worker 
of  considerable  repute,  who  was  born  December 
20,  1S25,  and  died  March  11,  1S73.  The  most 
notable  of  Bock's  works  is  the  Soldiers'  Monument 
at  Birkenfeld  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg.  Linder 
was  for  three  and  a  half  years  with  Bock  and  in 
that  time  made  great  progress  in  his  art  studies. 
Bock's  daughter  became  subsequently,  in  1877, 
Linder 's  wife,  his  faithful  companion  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  and  survives  him. 

From  the  modest  little  studio  in  quiet  Lauter- 
ecken the  young  sculptor  went  to  Munich,  the 
great  art  centre  of  Germany.  Here  he  studied  for 
three  years  with  Professor  Knabel,  director  of  the 
Munich  Academy,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  his 
Munich  experience  that  he  married.  Every  true 
artist  longs  for  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  art 
treasures  and  the  art  atmosphere  of  the  Eternal 
City,  and  Linder  was  fortunate  enough  to  pass  a 
whole  year  in  Rome,  where  he  studied  and  estab- 
lished a  studio. 

And  now,  after  having  trained  and  fortified  his 
inherited  aptitudes,  and  acquired  something  of  the 
Italian  tradition,  Linder  turned  his  face  toward 
the  land  of  his  birth,  and  in  1878  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  established  himself  in  a  studio  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fourth 
Street.  Four  years  later  he  moved  to  No.  4  Great 
Jones  Street,  where  he  remained  for  four  or  five 
years;  this  studio  was  later  occupied  by  Lopez. 
He  then  took  up  his  abode  at  No.  44  West  Thirti- 
eth Street,  and  resided  there  for  sixteen  years. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  his  native 
city,  Brooklyn.  Here  he  breathed  his  last  on 
February  7,  1910,  in  his  home  at  1229  Hancock 
Street.  The  remains  of  this  painstaking  and  thor- 
ough artist  were  interred  in  the  Lutheran  Ceme- 
tery on  Long  Island. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1903  were  shown 
two  figures  and  two  groups  of  Linder's,  represent- 
ing Oriental  art.  We  may  also  note  as  character- 
istic e.xamples  of  his  art  three  pairs  of  beautifully 
wrought  andirons,  executed  for  the  late  H.  O. 
Havemeyer,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  artistic  andirons 
and  a  finely  designed  fountain  for  a  niche,  made 
for  Mrs.  Guggenheim. 

Modesty  is  a  characteristic  of  the  greatest  men, 
and  surely  no  member  of  this  society  ever  mani- 
fested a  more  retiring,  modest  and  unassuming 
manner  than  did  Henry  Linder.  Those  who  knew 
him  found  him  a  model  of  gentle  kindliness  and 


appreciation.     Those  who  met  him  never  forgot 
the  charm  of  his  manner. 

The  great  Kitchener  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  no  soldier  should  marry.  There  are  some 
artists  and  some  scientists  and  writers  who  might 
well  have  taken  this  advice,  for  it  is  necessary  that 
the  family  of  such  a  man  should  be  willing  to  bear 
and  suffer  and  toil  and  hope  with  the  genius  who 
happens  to  be  its  head,  as  was  the  ca.se  with  the 
family  of  the  man  whose  memory  we  honor. 
Linder,  for  all  his  lack  of  obtrusiveness,  gained  a 
firmer  hold  on  us  than  we  realised.  He  was  like 
the  vine  that  grows  about  the  trunk  and  upper 
branches  of  a  tree — during  the  years  his  genius 
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spent  in  sending  out  its  tendrils  and  rootlets  about 
the  tree  he  made  no  move  to  attract  attention  to 
himself;  yet  now  that  he  is  gone  and  his  really 
great  talent  is  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  some  of  the 
recognition  that  had  so  persistently  eluded  him  in 
his  lifetime,  we  realise  with  a  pang  the  void  that 
his  death  has  left.  His  eminently  successful 
child  figures  show  us  how  much  he  loved  chil- 
dren, how  well  he  understood  them,  and  how 
faithfully  he  has  perpetuated  their  sweetest  ex- 
pressions. There  is  some  of  the  purest  Gothic  in 
Linder's  work.  Had  he  elected  to  reside  in  his 
father's  native  land  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
met  with  the  appreciation  he  so  signally  failed  to 
receive  in  the  United  States.  When  he  at  last 
turned  his  eyes  that  way  it  was  too  late.  Life's 
journey  had  been  severe  and  disappointing.     He 


In  Memory  of  Henry  Linder 


passed  to  his  eternal  rest  just  as  he  was  about  to 
go  where  he  beHeved  that  a  bright  future  awaited 
him.  Some  of  us  have  only  just  learned  what  pri- 
vations, disappointments  and  worry  he  endured, 
why  his  face  was  Hned  so  deeply.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  he  told  a  fellow  sculptor,  Mr. 
French,  recently,  that  if  he  could  live  his  life 
over  again  he  would  endure  a  repetition  of  its 
many  sufferings  for  the  pleasure  that  the  art  of 
sculpture  had  brought  him. 

An  example  of  the  fine  feeling  of  the  late  Henry 
Linder  is  related  by  Mac- 
Neill,  the  sculptor,  who 
says  that  at  a  dinner 
given  by  a  number  of 
artists,  at  which  Linder 
happened  to  be  present, 
he  prepared  a  special 
plaster  bowl  of  such  re- 
markable decorative 
beauty  that  among  them- 
selves they  had  decided 
to  reproduce  it  in  bronze. 
Scarcely  was  the  dinner 
over  before  Linder,  with 
his  long  wooden  pipe, 
tapped  the  bowl,  break- 
ing it  in  pieces.  Ap- 
parently he  intended  this 
labour  of  love  only  for  this 
one  occasion,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  friendship  to 
the  artistspresent,and  de- 
cided that,  having  served 
its  purpose,  it  should 
never  again  be  used. 

Linder  visited  his  stu- 
dio every  day  of  his  life, 
working  from  early  until 
late,  but  only  a  small 
number  of  the  models  he 
formed  were  preserved  by 

him — only  what,  in  his  judgment,  was  fit  to  sur- 
vive, for  the  same  plastoline  model  was  frequently 
recreated  in  other  forms. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  a  Frenchman  brought 
to  this  country  what  at  first  glance  seemed  to  be 
a  dodecadrachm  of  Syracuse.  On  the  obverse 
there  was  an  original  head  of  almost  as  much  beauty 
as  that  of  the  famous  Persephone.  The  reverse 
showed  a  pleasing  square  of  Greek  design,  a  beau- 
tiful bit.  At  one  end  a  large  hole  had  been 
gouged  in  for  a  massive  gold  ring,  and  yet  it 
opened  invisibly,  like  a  locket. 


A    BEDROOM    CANDLESTICK 


A  dealer,  showing  this  medaUion  to  an  art  col- 
lector, found  that  he  admired  it  very  much  when 
it  was  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  Greek  art,  but  when 
he  learned  that  it  had  been  made  by  a  living 
Frenchman  his  countenance  fell.  Remarking  this, 
the  dealer  said  to  him:  "  Do  you  wish  the  man  to 
be  dead  twenty  centuries  before  you  accept  the 
work?"    The  collector  bought  the  locket. 

This  little  incident  illustrates  a  tendency  too 
often  present  to  unduly  disparage  the  creations 
of  modern  art.  It  is  from  our  modern  school  of 
architects  more  than  from 
any  other  source  that  the 
great  American  school  of 
sculpture  has  received  its 
loftiest  inspiration.  I  re- 
fer to  those  architects 
who  realize  the  value  of 
sculptured  adornment  to 
public  and  e^•en  commer- 
cial buildings.  Our  great 
expositions  have  also  been 
much  of  an  inspiration 
and  great  educators  as 
well.  Were  it  not  for 
this  we  would  not  have 
with  us  so  manyp  romi- 
nent  sculptors  as  we  have 
to-day. 

Such  men  as  Ward, 
Warner,  Lopez  and  Lin- 
der do  not  die.  They  are 
characters  that  live  on 
forever,  never  growing 
older.  Have  any  of  you 
ever  lingered  for  a  half- 
hour  or  more  opposite  the 
AppellateCourt  Building, 
atTwenty-tifthStreet  and 
Madison  Avenue?  If  not, 
do  so,  and  sec  the  effect 
that  this  fine  structure, 
with  its  sculptural  excellence,  has  on  the  minds  of 
all  who  pass  it!  AH  kinds  and  conditions  of  men. 
in  nearly  every  instance,  pause  and  act  as  if  they 
felt  the  better  for  having  seen  this  structure.  .\nd 
by  this  self-sacrifice  Henry  Linder's  work  will  live 
on  to  cheer  many  for  long  periods  of  time  to  come. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  his  wife  and  son.  who 
survive  him,  Linder's  works  arc  now  on  view  ftir 
an  indefinite  period  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
Eastern  Parkway.  Only  a  fraction  of  what  he 
created  is  preserved,  the  remainder  having  been 
destroved  1)\'  his  own  IkukU. 
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ANS    SCHULER,    A    BALTIMORE 
SCULPTOR 
BY  LILIAN  W.  NEWLIN 


A  YOUNG  artist  who  makes  his  way  in  the  world 
and  by  his  own  efforts  gradually  overcomes  obsta- 
cle after  obstacle,  asserts  his  independence,  makes 
felt  his  individuality,  estabhshes  his  atelier, 
creates  an  atmosphere  about  himself  and  becomes 
recognized  as  a  master  of  his  art,  demanding  and 
receiving  the  respect  and  approval  of  the  public  at 
large,  must  indeed  feel  a  grateful  inner  pride. 
Hans  Schuler,  a  young  sculptor  who  is  making 
Baltimore  his  home,  has  every  reason  for  experi- 
encing this  satisfaction. 

Schuler 's  work  is  strong.  His  ideas  are  original , 
his  conceptions  are  inspiring,  life-hke — almost 
human!  He  has  made  busts  of  men  who  have 
accompHshed  big  things  in  life:  Major  Reed,  who 
discovered  that  mosquitoes  carried  yellow  fever; 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  who  invented  the  linotype; 
the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Colt  Oilman,  former  president 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  Eccleston,  John 
Franklin  Goucher,  G.  W.  Gail  and  Sir  William 
Osier. 

How  human  a  thing  a  form  or  busl,  alike  in  size 
and  feature   to   the   human   being  I     How   much 


more  life-Hke  the  figure  moulded  in  clay,  or  cast  in 
marble  or  bronze,  than  a  portrait  painted  on  a 
fiat  surface!  How  much  more  tangible  the 
rounded,  Hfe-size  figure! 

Hans  Schuler  was  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  1874,  just  after  the  Prussian  War.  Though  of 
German  parentage  and  French  descent,  Mr. 
Schuler  calls  himself  an  American  because  he  came 
to  Baltimore  when  he  was  but  live  years  old. 
While  attending  the  Maryland  Institute  he  studied 
every  night  from  the  nude  with  the  Charcoal  Clul). 

Rhinehart  was  a  famous  sculptor  from  Mary- 
land, who  in  his  youth  had  a  very  hard  strug- 
gle. When  he  became  famous  and  rich,  he  de- 
cided to  leave  enough  money  in  trust  to  supply  a 
perpetual  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Maryland 
boys  who  were  sufficiently  talented  to  warrant 
sending  them  abroad  to  study.  At  the  time  of 
Rhinehart's  death  there  were  no  young  sculptors 
in  Baltimore  who  were  adequate!)-  ecjuipped  to 
profit  by  this  provision.  Mr.  Wallers  then  added 
to  this  fund  and  this  enabled  the  trustees  to  wai\e 
the  conditions  of  the  will,  and  in  consec|uence  the 
Rhinehart  School  of  Sculpt vue  was  established. 
This  school  started  with  but  fi>ur  students,  and 
Hans  Schuler  was  one  i>l  them.  It  gives  two 
scholarships  e\er\    \o\\x  years,  one  to  Rome  and 
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one  to  Paris.     Those  schohirslups  [)ay  one  thou- 
sand dollars  u  \  cur  lor  four  years. 

Schuler  studied  with  this  school  for  tliree  years. 
He  then  went  abroad  in  1808,  and  studied  at  the 
Julian  Academx-  under  Raoul  \'erlet  for  one  year. 
During  this  year  he  did  some  w«)rk  of  extraordi- 
nary merit,  winnincj  twt)  class  medals  and  the  Pri.x 
Honoraire — Coiicours  J'Ksqitisscs — in  iSqq.     The 


Schuler  was  doing  home-work  when  they  paid  him 
a  surprise  visit.  So  impressed  was  St.-Gaudens 
with  his  work  that  he  and  the  trustee  of  the 
Rhinehart  School  awarded  Schuler  the  Rhinehart 
Scholarshi[)  for  Paris  before  they  left  the  studio. 
St.-Gaudens  advised  Schuler  not  to  go  to  another 
academy  but  to  branch  out  for  himself.  St.- 
Gaudens  left  for  America  soon  after  this,  but 


THE  ANGEL  OF  DEATH 


BY  HANS  SCHULER 


subject  for  the  group  with  which  he  won  the  Prix 
Honoraire  was  taken  from  a  quotation  from  "Les 
Miserables."  The  group  represented  Death,  Grief 
and  Consolation  by  three  figures.  The  hands  of 
Grief  are  clasped  in  those  of  Death  and  the  Angel 
bowing  over  them  in  an  attitude  of  consolation. 
The  original  of  this  was  lost  in  the  Baltimore  tire. 
One  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rhinehart  School 
visited  Paris  during  the  Exposition  in  1900,  and  he 
interested  St.-Gaudens  in  the  young  Baltimorean. 


Raoul  Verlet  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  his  old 
pupil  by  frequent  visits  to  the  studio. 

The  first  large  figure,  Ariadne,  that  Schuler 
made  was  sent  to  the  Salon  in  1901.  Great  was 
his  elation  when  in  June  it  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal.  This  subject  is  now  in  the  Walters  Art 
Gallery  in  Baltimore. 

This  figure  caused  a  great  deal  of  comment.  It 
put  Schuler  on  his  feet.  Winning  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Salon  makes  an  artist  exempt  from  the  jury. 
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lie  iu'\l  hc'^an  /'(inulisf  Lost  (now  in  thr  rcaliod)- 
Institute  in  Baltimore).  l)ut  he  ct)ulcl  not  linish 
this  in  time  l\)r  the  Salon  in  igoj,  so  he  exhibited  it 
in  \i)o\.  This  is  a  colossal  li.mire  and  was  given  a 
\er\  good  place.  Schuler  sent  a  photo  of  this 
work  to  the  j)resident  of  the  Salon,  who  wrote  him 
in  reply  that  he  could  choose  his  own  place  for  it. 
In  u)04  he  executed  a  tomb  figure  in  bronze  called 
Memory,  which  was  sold  at  once.  While  he  had 
the  Rhinehart  Scholarship  he  had  to  do  one  large 
tigure  a  \ear.  His  works  were  Ariadne,  Paradise 
Lost  (two  figures)  and  Memory.  \t  the  same 
time  he  made  Aphrodite  springing  from  the  sea 
foam,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  works. 
In  u)05  Schuler  returned  to  America,  where  he 
received  many  commissions  for  portraits,  which 
he  made  in  Baltimore  and  executed  in  marble  in 
Paris.  The  following  year  he  tra\e  led  through 
ItaU-.  His  first  commission  after  his  return  was  a 
tomb  figure.  The  Life  of  Man  is  but  the  Turning  of 
a  Leaf,  in  bronze.  His  life-size  Xarcissus,  in  mar- 
ble, is  now  owned  by  Mr.  William  Marburg;  ]'io- 
let,  a  fascinating  study  in  marble  of  a  little  girl, 
was  bought  by  the  Peabody  Institute,  and  Mem- 
ory was  purchased  by  the  Riggs  family. 
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Johns  Hopkins  University  is  building  its  new 
home  in  the  northern  section  of  Baltimore,  in  that 
I)art  known  as  Homewood.  Schuler  has  been 
working  with  the  architects  for  many  months,  and 
a  sketch  that  he  submitted  has  been  accepted. 
The  monument  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  exedra, 
a  slightly  elliptical  seat,  with  the  statue  of  Johns 
Hopkins  in  the  centre,  and  an  emblematic  tigure 
flanked  on  each  end  representing  the  two  gifts, 
the  University  and  the  Hospital.  The  University 
is  represented  by  the  figure  of  Knowledge  on  the 
right,  a  seated  figure  of  a  man  in  deep  thought 
holding  a  closed  book,  showing  that  while  the 
University  possesses  all  the  knowledge  of  books, 
it  is  reaching  out  for  something  beyond — it  is 
already  famous  for  its  research  work  and  original- 
it\'  of  ideas.  I'he  tigure  is  surrounded  by  all  the 
attributes  of  knowledge  and  science.  The  other 
emblematic  figure  at  the  left  end  of  the  e.xedra, 
representing  the  gift  of  the  hospital,  is  Mercy,  a 
seated  female  figure,  holding  the  cup  of  medicine 
in  an  attitude  of  giving — helping,  with  the  em- 
blems symbolical  of  surgery,  pathology,  etc.  The 
exedra  and  foundation  will  be  of  stone,  and  will  be 
about  fifty  feet  in  width,  while  the  statue  of  Johns 
Hopkins  will  be  twelve  feet  high.  The  figures  will 
be  cast  in  bronze.  He  is  also  designing  a  foun- 
tain to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  University. 
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OME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OTTO 
BECK'S  ART 
BY  MARY  AUGUSTA  MULLIKIN 


A  WHOLLY  unusual  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings, by  Otto  Walter  Beck,  was  held  not  so  very 
long  ago  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  where  it  is  rare  to  have  a  special  show- 
ing of  the  works  of  a  Uving  artist,  after  which 
the  exhibit  was  on  view  in  the  galleries  of  the 
National  Arts  Club,  New  York  City. 

By  nature  Mr.  Beck  is  keenly  sensitive  to 
rhythms  and  harmonies  in  hne  and  colour,  which 
are  valuable  because  they  express  spiritual  states, 
convey  meanings  and  create  emotions.  It  is, 
therefore,  logical  that  he  should  seek  his  motifs  in 
that  tract  of  great  human  emotions  which  is  gov- 


erned by  reUgious  thought.  Independence  and 
honesty  have  preserved  in  Mr.  Beck  a  personaUty 
unconcerned  as  to  what  is  modern,  careless  as  to 
what  will  be  popular,  but  at  home  with  what  is 
truly  great  in  all  times  and  countries. 

His  pictures,  a  series  from  the  life  of  Christ,  are 
modern  in  the  same  way  as  the  best  novels  and 
dramas  of  the  day,  expressing  psychological  crises 
rather  than  events.  In  Christ  and  the  Rich  Young 
Man  you  see  the  wide-eyed  recognition  of  mo- 
mentous choice  in  the  young  man's  face  and  the 
implacable  purity  in  Christ's  steady  gaze  which 
forces  home  the  truth.  The  two  heads  are  closely 
framed  in,  isolated  from  surroundings,  freed  from 
accessories.  The  tone  and  lighting  is  not  that  of 
tranquil  hours;  the  colour  is  intense  and  deep. 
The  forms  of  the  faces  belong  to  that  grade  of 
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(levclojimcnt  which  thinks  aiul  tVcls  deeply.  In 
no  other  interpretation  ol  Bible  stt)ry,  except 
Rembrandt's,  is  one  so  little  conscious  of  the  era 
of  the  country.  Orientalisms  or  toj^ograjihical 
facts  do  not  concern  this  master  of  feeling.  Cos- 
tume is  used  for  the  sake  of  the  suggestiveness  of 
its  colour,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  pictures  one 
does  not  Cjuestion  whether  it  is  modern  or  ancient. 
The  frames  are  individual,  each  designed  for  its 
picture.  Some  have  a  relief  decoration  in  gesso, 
gilded,  showing  certain  appropriate  symbols 
uni([uelv  designed  and  wrought  with  a  touch  which 
shows  that  this  painter  might  have  been  a  sculptor 
had  not  the  impulse  to  colour  been  su])reme. 
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SVFKKR  THE  LITTLK  CHILDREN 


BY  OTTO  W.  BECK 


Art  has  passed  through  a  scientific  era,  and  the 
realists  and  impressionists,  having  mastered  the 
facts  of  light  and  atmosphere  as  affecting  form  and 
colour,  have  prepared  the  way  for  an  expressive 
art  which  shall  also  be  modern.  Maeterlinck  in 
drama,  Debussy  in  music,  have  proved  that  an 
artist  may  be  spiritual  without  being  mawkish, 
while  Rodin  in  sculpture  has  shown  that  there  is  a 
symbolism  which  is  not  a  revival  of  the  past. 
Adding  to  the  technical  resources  of  modern  art 
a  power  of  suggestion  pecuHarly  personal,  Mr. 
Beck's  art  partakes  of  the  ciualities  of  these  mas- 
ters in  other  fields  whose  work  will  endure. 
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Certain  other  of  the  pictures,  such  as  Siifer 
Little  Children  to  Come  Unto  Me,  a  triptych,  and 
The  Last  Supper,  also  a  triptych,  are  primarily 
decorative  in  character,  as  announced  by  the 
choice  of  shapes  of  the  pictures  and  by  the  under- 
lying symmetry  of  the  grouping,  though  the  sym- 
metry is  shot  through  with  a  play  of  colour  and  of 
individual  character  and  gesture.  Some  of  the 
pictures  are  purely  symbolic,  such  as  The  Man  of 
Sorrows,  Hope  and  Lost  Hope,  and  Spiritus,  each  a 
study  in  types  of  character,  in  the  interpretation  of 
which  tone,  composition  and  colour  play  an  essen- 
tial part.  In  He  Went  up  into  a  Mountain  Apart 
the  Christ  is  seen  in  a  glory  of  golden  autumn 
leaves,  whose  colours  speak  of  the  comfort  and 
courage  the  lonely  heart  searched  for  and  found 
in  the  abundance  and  strength  of  nature. 

Choice  of  tone,  in  each,  announces  the  theme, 
which  is  then  taken  up,  echoed,  en- 
forced, by  all  the  possibilities  of 
colour,  form,  light  and  dark,  plac- 
ing and  character  study.  The  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  exclosure  with  its  pro- 
tecting shadows,  its  even  tones,  or 
sudden  illuminating  rays  of  light, 
out-of-doors  with  its  intensities  and 
its  reflected  lights,  its  coloured  tones 
filtering  through  foliage,  or  its 
vague  embracing  shades  of  night, 
these  fundamental  conditions  have 
been  chosen  for  their  pull  upon 
one's  feelings,  one's  memory. 


ship  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  men- 
tion the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers  in  the  same 
breath  with  newer  and  less  important  organisa- 
tions of  etchers  who  have  not  yet  made  claim 
to  special  recognition.  At  this  juncture  it  might 
be  well  to  advise  more  activity  to  the  New  York 
Society  of  Etchers,  who  appear  to  be  in  a  some- 
what comatose  condition,  due  perhaps  to  the 
strain  of  their  opening  exhibition.  Having  barely 
attained  to  short  clothes,  they  need  fostering 
care  to  avoid  being  consigned  to  an  unwept  grave. 
To  return  to  the  Chicago  Society,  their  fifth  an- 
nual exhibition  was  marked  by  prize  awards.  Wil- 
liam A.  Levy,  of  New  York,  carried  off  the  Figure 
prize,  Ralph  M.  Pearson,  of  Chicago,  the  Land- 
scape prize,  and  Ernest  D.  Roth,  of  Florence,  the 
Architecture  class.  We  reproduce  his  etching  on 
p.  xxxvi,  and  the  other  awards  will  figure  later. 
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HE  CHICAGO  SOCIETY  OF 
ETCHERS 


It  is  only  within  recent  years 
that  the  bitten  plate  has  made  a 
successful  appeal  in  America,  con- 
sequently all  existing  societies  trace 
but  a  few  years  back;  but  no  simi- 
lar organization  can  claim  a  bigger 
past,  whether  regarded  in  length  of 
service  or  of  meritorious  perform- 
ance. The  name  of  this  society  is 
somewhat  unfortunate,  as  it  would 
seem  to  cover  only  local  talent, 
whereas  it  is  a  cosmopolitan  gath- 
ering of  American  etchers,  domi- 
ciled at  such  distant  points  as  Bor- 
dighera,  London,  Paris,  Bruges  and 
Tokyo.  When  we  see  active  mem- 
bers scattered  about  in  this  man- 
ner, the  importance  of  this  fellow- 
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RCHITECTURE    AND     IMAGINA- 
TION: A  CRITICAL  NOTE 
BY  C.  MATLACK  PRICE 


If  there  were  to  be  brought  against 
American  architecture  a  serious  criticism,  it  would 
be  that  it  lacks  imagination.  Lacking  imagina- 
tion, no  architecture,  or  any  other  art,  can  present 
elements  picturesque,  intimate  or  interesting. 
Closely  allied  to  imagination,  if  not  in  actual  fact 
the  seed  and  root  of  imagination,  is  inspiration, 
and  if  the  vast  bulk  of  our  architecture  cannot 
honestly  be  said  to  inspire  the  beholder  (with  any- 
thing but  indifference)  it  is  because  no  inspiration 
has  entered  into  its  making. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  expect  enough — we  expect  to 
be  inspired  by  paintings  or  sculpture  or  music  or 
splendid  acting,  because  we  feel  that  inspiration 
has  entered  into  their  creation.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  average  person  is  close  enough  to  the 
architect — and  the  architect  has  never  appeared  in 


fiction  enough  to  ripen  his  acquaintance.  The 
veriest  ignoramus  knows  that  a  painting  must  be 
a  work  of  art  (whether  it  is  or  not),  because  it  is 
produced  by  an  artist.  His  much  more  cultured 
cousin,  however,  does  not  necessarily  know  that  a 
building  is  (or  should  be)  a  work  of  art  because  it 
is  produced  by  an  architect. 

This  is  all  a  matter  of  education — not  the 
education  of  the  schools,  though  I  have  always 
thought  elementary  architecture  should  be  a  high- 
school  course — but  the  education  of  reading  and 
general  connotation.  Knowing  nothing  of  the 
architect,  or  that  his  "profession"  is  really  an  art, 
we  know  nothing  of  his  architecture,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  architecture  in  general  we  never  come 
to  know  the  architect. 

And  it  is  because  of  these  very  human  circum- 
stances that  architecture  in  this  country,  broadly 
speaking,  has  been  what  it  is,  or  (more  correctly 
stated)  has  been  what  it  should  not  be — -a  tangled 
skein  of  imported  ideas,  well  or  ill  chosen,  and 
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never  sorted  out,  and  it  is  because  we  have  mis- 
takenly failed  to  recognise  that  the  architect  is  an 
artist  that  we  have  not  been  ,<:;i\en  artistic  arclii- 
tecture,  ox  architecture  retlecting  iniaginatit)n  and 
art. 

Who  does  not  know  better  than  the  architect 
how  the  house  should  be  designed?  Knowing 
nothing  of  architecture,  we  set  ourselves  up  as 
critics  of  a  man  who  has  made  a  life-study  of  it. 
We  accord  greater  courtesy  to 
the  painter  who  is  doing  our 
portrait — and  certainly  show 
greater  faith  in  the  professional 


'i1ie  case  of  the  pri\ate  house  is  (Ufferent.  The 
initiid  elements  there  ct)nsist  of  a  sheaf  of  usually 
ill-assorted  ideas  and  prejudices  entertained  by  the 
prospective  builder,  together  with  another  sheaf 
ol  ill-assorted  ideas  (entirely  and  bitterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  first)  entertained  by  the  "friends" 
of  the  prospective  builder,  and  over  all  a  firm  con- 
viction that  the  entire  undertaking  is  far  too 
important  in  general  and  far  too  delicate  in  detail 
to  entrust  to  an  architect. 

The  question,  then,  narrows  down  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  task  confronting  the  architect. 
Unfortunately  he  is  not  a  free  agent  even  in  the 
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men  who  prescribe  our  medicines  in  the  sick-room, 
or  patch  up  our  quarrels  in  the  law  court. 

By  all  means,  if  we  interfered  less  with  the 
architect  we  would  get  better  houses.  That  the 
house  represents  an  investment  of  our  own  money, 
and  should  therefore  be  botched  to  suit  ourselves, 
is  a  silly  enough  excuse  for  meddling  with  the 
work.  If  a  man  owns  a  lake  it  would  ])e  reckoned 
Httle  enough  reason  for  him  to  drown  himself  in  it. 

These  general  observations  are  more  important 
than  they  might  appear,  for  they  strike  at  the 
bed-rock  of  American  architecture — ^especially  of 
.\merican  domestic  architecture.  Churches,  pub- 
lic buildings,  banks,  club  houses  and  the  like  are 
generally  given  over  to  the  architect  by  a  commit- 
tee of  men  who  have  selected  him  because  they  be- 
lieve that  he  can  do  the  work  better  than  they  can. 


exercise  of  his  stipulated  functions.  He  is  often 
not  allowed  even  to  design  the  house.  His  prob- 
lem more  often  takes  the  form  of  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing for  his  client  as  good  a  house  as  his  client's 
restrictions  and  interference  will  allow  him  to, 
faithfully  attending  to  every  smallest  detail,  and 
suffering  the  perfection  of  these  to  go  unnoticed 
while  quietly  taking  the  blame  for  whatever  mis- 
takes may  have  been  forced  upon  him. 

Quite  apart  from  these  aspects  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  country-house  architect  in  America, 
the  development  of  anything  like  a  national  style, 
or  even  a  strongly  individual  personal  style,  like 
that  of  Voysey  in  England,  has  been  retarded  and 
made  nearly  impossible  by  the  ever  popular  de- 
mand for  adaptations  of  English,  French,  Swiss  or 
Italian  architecture,  and  while  many  such  adapta- 
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tions  in  this  country  have  achie\c(i  conspicuous 
merit  as  such,  tlicv  can  never  be  rated  as  possess- 
ing true  architectural  significance.  Their  design- 
ers have  shown  their  abilities  as  sclK)hirs  rather 
than  as  architects. 

That  the  national  \ogue  for  adaptation  took  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  people  of  this  country  is  not 
entirely  due  to  natural  depravity  or  unseemly 
desire  to  ape  the  art  of  Europe,  but  was,  in  truth, 
to  be  blamed  upon  our  architects  on  two  scores: 
Firstly,  they  perpetrated  absolutely  inexcusable 
architectural  aberrations  in  the  '80s,  which  made 
any  borrowed  style  seem  preferable;  secondly, 
when  they  did  take  to  importing  styles  they 
did  it  so  well  that  jxHiple  really  liked  the  Italian 
villas  and  French  chateau.\  and  what  not. 

The  most  regrettable  thing  has  appeared  to  be 
that  the  architectural  education  and  appreciation 
of  the  public  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  architec- 
tural education  and  abilitv  of  the  architect. 


A    I'K   I  I   Kh^<,>rK   CORNER 


In  England  things  have  been  very  different.  In 
the  first  place,  the  English  of  the  last  two  or  three 
generations  had  a  national  architecture  as  a  back- 
ground— interesting  and  varied,  but  peculiarly 
consistent  and  suitable  for  modern  adaptation.  A 
French  or  an  Italian  house  in  England  would  find 
little  favour — it  would  not  "belong."  Anything 
that  has  the  appearance  of  "architecture,"  from 
Gothic  to  Secessionist,  is  not  taken  amiss  here, 
whether  it  "belongs"  or  not. 

The  entire  English  point  of  view  in  architecture 
has  contributed  to  give  the  present  English 
country  house  a  certain  ease  and  well-bred 
assurance  which  neither  invites  nor  tolerates 
criticism.  If  the  passer-by  or  the  ubiquitous 
"friend"  does  not  like  the  Englishman's  house,  he 
is  sublimely  unmoved  provided  he  hkes  it  him- 
self. If  the  veriest  stranger  appears  to  think  that 
an  American  house  looks  "queer,"  the  owner  is 
\-ery  unhappy.  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  the 
American  architect  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  confer- 
ring with  his  client  along 
two  lines,  dictated  by  the 
client's  point  of  view  toward 
the  projected  house — either 
that  it  shall  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  some  other 
man's  house,  or  as  far  as 
possible  hetier  than  some 
other  man's  house.  He  will 
admit  his  client  to  be  an 
exceptional  case  if  the  pre- 
liminary instructions  pro- 
ceed along  neither  of  these 
lines,  but  rather  in  the  di- 
rection of  incUviduality,  per- 
sonal independence  and  gen- 
eral appropriateness.  Polit- 
ically we  framed  a  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  fought 
for  it  and  established  it  as  a 
doctrine,  but  architecturally 
we  are  slaves,  the  individual 
no  more  and  no  less  than  the 
nation.  ...  A  national 
architecture  so  pusillani- 
mous naturally  bred  the 
man  who  was  content  to 
have  a  house  exactly  like  his 
neighbour's  merely  because 
he  was  sure  of  it  and  too  un- 
certain about  anything  else, 
and  with  him  the  man  whose 
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idea  of  a  house  better  than  his  neighbour's  could 
find  expression  only  in  terms  of  size  or  expense. 

The  English  point  of  view  in  architecture,  then, 
has  made  possible  the  EngUsh  country  house  of 
to-day — picturesque,  interesting,  imaginative  and 
thoroughly  charming  to  behold,  even  if  sometimes 
a  trifle  inconvenient  to  live  in.  A  department 
generally  called  "Recent  Designs  in  Domestic 
Architecture,"  appearing  in  the  English  division 
of  The  International  Studio  shows  very  fairly, 
from  month  to  month,  what  such  architects  as 
Baillie  Scott,  E.  Guy  Dawber,  W.  H.  Bidlake  and 
others  are  doing,  while  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  C.  F.  A.  Voysey  and  E.  L.  Lutyens  have 
received  more  individual  consideration. 

The  point  is  that  in  England  the  kind  of  archi- 
tecture that  inay  be  called  imaginative  is  the  rule, 
whereas  it  is  the  beautiful  exception  in  this 
country.  Those  of  our  architects,  therefore,  who 
have  been  able,  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  abiUties 
and  strong  artistic  individualities  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  architectural  mediocrity  in  America 
are  the  more  to  be  congratulated.  There  are  but 
few  who  have  consistently  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence and  consistently  designed  country 
houses  which  have  reflected  their  own  excellent 
architectural  imagination.  One  thinks  most  read- 
ily of  Wilson  Eyre  and  All^ro  &  Lindeberg. 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  Louis  Sulli\-an  arc  dilTer- 
ent — but  so,  as  Mr.   Chesterton  points  out,   is 


"red"  different  from  "triangular,"  if  you  want 
to  compare  them. 

Even  at  an  early  stage  of  their  career  Albro  & 
Lindeberg  started  to  develope  a  distinct  sort  of 
house,  the  design  of  which  was  based  on  no  specific 
style,  yet  vaguely  suggesting  several  in  certain 
small  details.  They  would  seem  to  have  striven 
for  certain  essentials — plan,  well-studied  propor- 
tions and  nicety  of  detail,  with,  over  all,  an  encom- 
passing feeUng  for  the  picturesque.  Their  houses 
were  not  merely  "charming"  and  open  to  serious 
academic  criticism,  nor  were  they  academically 
"correct"  and  open  to  the  criticism  of  harshness 
and  uncompromising  qualities.  Furthermore,  the 
architects  remembered  always  that  they  were  de- 
signing a  modern  dwelling,  for  modern  people  to 
live  in — and  therein  they  score  upon  many  of  the 
English  countr}--house  architects,  whose  houses, 
if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  plans,  must  be  \ery 
queer  places  to  live  in. 

A  most  excellent  thing  al)i)ul  the  architecture 
of  All)ro  &  Lindeberg,  now  carried  on  by  Harrie 
T.  Lindeberg,  is  that  it  is  constantly  improving. 
One  had  thought  some  of  the  earlier  work  very 
remarkable  l)efi)re  the  pulilication  of  the  BaVicock. 
Kerr  and  Rossiter  houses  -and  now  there  is  a 
newer  and  even  better  group  of  houses — very  sure 
and  clean-cut  in  their  essential  facts,  yet  with  all 
the  elusive  qualities  that  go  with  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  jMcturesiiue. 
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The  cuts  show  a  number  of  aspects 
of  the  home  of  Dr.  Gardner,  at  Dun- 
woodie,  Yonkers,  to  the  north  of  New 
York  City,  not  far  from  Ficldston, 
and  even  the  most  aiptious  critic 
must  concede  that  the  architectural 
imagination  which  conceived  this 
dehghtful  country  house  could  be 
equalled  only  by  the  architectural 
ability  which  executed  it.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  in  the  detail  of 
half-timber  work,  that  the  rare  and 
excellent  element  of  crajlsmanship  in 
architecture  which  has  usually  char- 
acterised Wilson  Eyre's  work  is  ap- 
parent here. 

The  lines  of  the  house  are  pleasant 
and  harmonious,  the  planting  and 
gardening  most  happy  in  adding  to 
the  quaUty  of  domesticity  expressed 
by  the  house  itself;  the  details  are 
quaint  and  interesting,  and  the  whole 
appears  to  be  inevitably  picturesque— 


-and  vet  this 


picturesque  quaUty,  as  in  any  work  of  art,  has 
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resulted  only  from  a  high  order  of  creative  im- 
agination, partly  instinctive  and  partly  cultivated. 
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Three  associate  members  of  this 
Society  added  to  the  interest  of  their 
fifth  annual  exhibition  of  etchings 
by  offering  prizes  for  the  best  etch- 
ing in  landscape,  architecture  and 
figure.  In  our  last  issue  was  repro- 
duced the  architecture  subject  by 
Ernest  D.  Roth,  and  in  this  issue 
are  shown  the  figure  subject  by 
William  A.  Levy  (on  page  Ixi)  and 
the  landscape  by  Ralph  M.  Pearson. 
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Mr.  John  W.  Beatty,  Direc- 
tor of  Fine  Arts,  has  announced  that 
Pittsburgh  will  not  hold  its  annual 
exhibition  this  coming  year,  so  as 
not  to  conflict  with  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  This  resolution 
will  be  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
thousands  who  have  no  intention  of 
visiting  San  Francisco  and  who  re- 
gard the  Pittsburgh  International  as 
an  inviolate  fixture.  In  spite  of  the 
committee's  verdict  it  w^ould  appear 
feasible  to  hold  the  two  exhibitions. 
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OME   PHASES    OF    DOMESTIC    AR- 
CHITECTURE  IN  THE  SOUTH- 
WEST 
BY  UNA  NIXSON  HOPKINS 


The  domestic  architecture  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, so  capable  of  adaptation  elsewhere,  is 
attracting  wide  attention. 

Where  the  flowering  is  so  successful,  it  is  a 
pleasant  adventure  to  go  back  to  the  root,  the 
branch  and  the  stem  to  see  whence  comes  the 
flower.  The  natural  advantages  are  very  great  to 
begin  with,  for  there  is  no  more  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  world  than  in  this  favoured  spot,  which 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  ideal  living. 
Here  one  may  plant  a  home  in  the  shadow  of 
purple  mountains,  or  in  view  of  sapphire  seas,  or 
on  broad  plateaux  overlooking  quiet  valleys — a 
rare  setting  may  be  had  for  the  choosing.  Then, 
too,  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  the  country  is 
highly  romantic,  tending  to  influence  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  creation  of  that  which  is  picturesque. 

In  this  fertile  soil  the  seeds  of  domestic  architec- 
ture have  taken  root  easily  and  flourished,  influ- 
enced largely  in  the  beginning  by  winds  that  have 


blown  by  way  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  later  from 
many  other  lands,  but  developing  along  indepen- 
dent lines. 

Its  romantic  origin,  however,  is  apparent — 
there  is  no  doubting  its  rich  heritage.  Unham- 
pered by  climatic  conditions,  the  homes  of  this 
section  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  unlike  those 
of  that  vast  area,  the  East.  Severe  wind  and 
weather  are  in  no  wise  to  be  reckoned  with  in  their 
construction.  They  may  be  built  in  any  fashion, 
at  any  season,  under  summer  skies,  shaded  by 
evergreen  trees,  surrounded  by  gardens  that  bloom 
through  the  months  of  the  calendar. 

The  earliest  homes  of  the  Southwest  were  made 
of  adobe  bricks,  adobe  being  a  kind  of  mud,  and 
the  bricks  sun  baked.  From  these  the  simple, 
low,  rambling  houses  were  built  about  a  court- 
yard. So  great  was  the  labour  in  constructing 
them,  there  was  no  temptation  to  ornament  them, 
and  perhaps  to  this  fact  is  due  their  charming 
simplicity.  Only  a  few  ruins  of  the  old  places  are 
left  here  and  there,  but  they  illustrate  the  beauty 
of  this  early  architecture,  variations  and  adapta- 
tions of  which  are  still  being  built,  not  of  sun- 
baked  adobe    bricks    but    of    modeni    stucco   or 
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plaster,  with  all  the  coiuTiiiences  of  modern-clay 
living. 

For  many,  many  years  the  adobe  was  the  only 
type  of  domestic  architecture  worthy  of  recording, 
the  term  "atlobe"  designating  the  architectural 
form  as  well  as  the  material. 

But  with  the  advent  of  eastern  capital,  together 
with  the  attendant  haste  of  those  who  accom- 
panied it,  another  style  of  architecture  rapidly 
de\-eloped.  The  new  houses  of  wood  were  quickly 
built ;  badly  designed,  over-balanced  skyscrapers, 
extensively  ornamented  with  frills  from  the  mills 
tacked  on  all  the  available  si)aces.  They  had  not 
one  redeeming  feature  to  justify  them.     Following 


California  bungalow,  heralded  as  something  new, 
easy  to  care  for  and  of  comparatively  low  cost, 
soon  swept  over  the  land,  deteriorating,  to  be  sure 
as  it  became  more  and  more  pretentious,  ambi- 
tious to  assume  the  airs  of  a  conventional  house. 

Next  came  a  short  period  when  there  was  a 
pitiful  attempt  to  adapt  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  wonderful  old  missions  to  domestic  archi- 
tecture. But  so  complete  was  the  failure  that 
it  was  soon  abandoned. 

Within  the  past  few  years  southern  California 
has  grown  rapidly  in  ])opularity  as  a  place  of  all- 
the-year-around  residence  for  people  of  culture  and 
wealth.   Notable  architects,  attracted  bv  the  great 
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this  unfortunate  era  came  the  fatal  boom  days, 
and  when  it  had  burst  a  veritable  army  of  people 
possessed  dand,  but  little  money  with  which  to 
build  upon  it.  Not  having  money  for  houses, 
they  built  barns  and  lived  in  them,  hoping  later 
to  erect  substantial  places.  But  as  time  passed 
and  financial  conditions  improved  slightly,  the 
barns  were  fixed  up.  Porches  were  built,  pergolas 
were  added,  all  kinds  of  simy)le  built-in  features 
were  invented — and  lo!  the  California  bungalow 
was  upon  us.  Delightful  small  houses  of  red- 
wood, showing  the  natural  construction,  were 
built,  following  the  barn  period.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  planned  by  laymen,  and  no  end  of 
ingenuity  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  building. 
Every  man  knew  his  own  front  door  those  days, 
because  likclv  he  had  designed  it  himself.     The 


possibilities  in  this  climate,  as  well  as  by  a  very 
desirable  clientele,  have  established  themselves 
here,  bringing  their  own  traditions  and  the  fruits 
of  their  education  and  experience  in  many  other 
climes.  The  result  is — the  flower  of  domestic 
architecture  in  the  Southwest  to-day  is  composite. 
It  is  a  pleasing  flower,  however,  and  might  be 
indigenous  to  many  climes;  for  here  is  the  great 
melting  pot  for  the  world's  best  domestic  archi- 
tecture. 

People  making  homes  in  southern  California, 
generally  speaking,  have  travelled  widely,  and 
each  has  brought  his  own  preference  for  a  home — 
his  own  castle  in  Spain.  It  may  be,  in  reality, 
a  Spanish  house,  white-walled,  with  a  glorious 
courtyard,  where  a  fountain  reflects  the  bloom  of 
acacia  and  myrtle  trees;  or  perhaps  a  sojourn  in 
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So7}ie  PJiases  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  the  Southwest 


the  land  of  the  chrysanthemum  has  influenced 
him  in  favour  of  certain  Japanese  characteristics; 
or,  possibly,  it  is  the  substantial  English  country 
house  which  makes  an  appeal,  or  the  picturesque 
Swiss  chalet,  or  an  Italian  villa — or  it  may  be 
with  the  niceties  of  French  detail  that  he  wishes 
his  house  embellished. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  work  of  Robert  D. 
Farquhar.  Though  not  limiting  himself  to  any 
one  t\-pe  of  production,  Mr.  Farquhar  shows  the 
distinct  influence  in  his  work  of  long  residence  in 


yet  there  is  a  strong  touch  of  originality  about  the 
design,  such  as  only  genius  can  produce. 

The  house  faces  seaward,  and  for  background 
there  are  tall  eucalyptus,  decidedly  a  blue-green. 
The  outside  walls  are  pale  gray,  with  columns  and 
casings  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  and  the  blue-green 
of  the  roof  entirely  agrees  with  that  of  the  trees. 
This  long  roof  e.xpanse  is  broken  by  French  dor- 
mers set  at  pleasing  intervals — in  fact,  every  line 
here  pleases  one's  sense  of  proportion.  Grey 
cement  walks  are  bordered  by  bands  of  pink  and 
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France,  together  with  the  rare  technical  training 
of  the  Beaux-Arts.  He  combines  in  his  houses  that 
elegance  and  simplicity  of  which  the  elect  in 
France  are  past  masters.  This  applies  to  their 
chapeaux  or  their  chateaux — wherever  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  in  line  and 
colour.  The  point  is  especially  well  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Farquhar's  own  summer  home  at  Santa 
Monica.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  at 
the  same  time  more  elegant.  And  though  the 
house  is  built  selon  les  regies,  for  Mr.  Farquhar 
always  knows  whereof  he  speaks  architecturally, 


white  daisies,  their  green  foliage  melting  into  the 
clover  lawn. 

Between  the  exterior  and  interior  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  concord,  for  inside  there  is  the  same 
delightful  colour  arrangement,  and  a  real  French 
notion  is  furthered  by  locating  the  main  living 
room  on  the  garden  side  of  the  house.  French 
windows  open  directly  on  the  terrace  and  the  gar- 
den just  beyond  is  "worked  out"  in  blooms  of 
different  tones  of  pink  with  grey  borders  of  dusty 
miller,  the  cream  colour  appearing  in  the  high 
lattice  fence. 


Some  Phases  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  the  Southwest 
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A    HOUSE    DESIGNED    BY    ROBERT    D.    FARQUHAR 


A  house  among  the  oaks  illustrates  Mr.  Far-  note  and,  once  wdthin,  the  distribution  of  doors 

quhar's   ability   to  adapt  his  work   to   a  given  and    windows    is    as    satisf\in,2;    as    it    is    from 

environment,  for  here,  though  the  house  is  the  without. 

glorification  of  simplicity,  there  is  about  it  the  The  house,  seen  on  this  page,  is  pure  in  line  and 

dignity  and  solidity  of  the  oaks  which  surround  it,  of  rare  detail;  but  in  spite  of  its  classical  beauty 

and  with  which  it  composes  to  perfection.     The  there  is  upon  its  fa^^ade  the  impact  of  "home" — 

division   of   light  and  dark  colours  is  worthy  of  for  it  seems  a  friendly  house,  set  among  the  trees. 


So/iic  P/iiiscs  of  Domestic  Aychitectitre  in  the  Southwest 


Like  so  many  California  houses,  it  is  equally 
enjoyable  winter  or  summer. 

The  charming  one-story  house  pictured  is  a 
happy  illustration  of  a  modern  house  designetl 
along  the  lines  of  the  old  Spanish  adobe,  and 
shows  Mr.  Far([uhar"s  ingenuity  in  combining  old- 
time  itleas  with  modern  conveniences.  Yet  no- 
where does  the  combination  work  a  tort  et  a 
trovers.  The  front,  espcciall}',  is  most  skilfully 
designed,  for  while  preserving  the  long  line  of  the 
house,  the  large  living  room  is  inset  sufficiently  to 
relieve  any  tendency  to  monotony.  Such  danger 
is  further  obviated  by  flanking  the  front  door  with 
columns  over  which  is  a  hood,  casting  a  deep 
shadow  on  the  grated  door.  You  enter  immedi- 
ately into  the  living  room,  the  chambers  and  baths 
forming  the  wing  to  the  right,  while  the  dining 
room,  pantries  and  kitchen  form  the  wing  to  the 
left.  Opening  from  the  living  room  and  cham- 
bers, running  at  right  angles,  is  a  glassed-in  porch 
which  looks  out  on  the  patio. 

The  chateau  of  Dr.  John  R.  Haynes  in  Los 
Angeles  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  recently 
designed  by  ]Mr.  Farquhar.  About  it  there  is  at 
once  an  atmosjihere  of  restrained  elegance,  yet  you 
gain  a  distinct  impression  of  hospitality  as  you 
approach  it  from  the  street.     The  broad  cement 


walk  goes  directly  to  the  entrance,  over  which  is  a 
delicate  iron  balcony  supported  by  classic  columns 
above  which  three  windows  are  grouped.  The 
window  over  the  stairway,  situated  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  is  a  charming  piece  of  detail. 

Just  olT  the  entrance  hall  is  the  stair  hall,  from 
which  the  stairway  makes  a  graceful  ascent. 

From  the  main  hall  you  enter  the  dining  room, 
octagonal  and  panelled  in  white,  or  go  out  onto  the 
broad  porch,  or  enter  the  long  drawing-room,  from 
which  you  may  look  out  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
lawn  in  front  or  the  opposite  way — gardenward — 
for  the  long  French  windows  in  front  are  balanced 
by  the  same  openings  ofjposite. 

The  book  room  is  next  the  drawing-room  and  as 
many- windowed  as  if  built  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  From  this  library  the  sun  room  opens — 
all  glass,  with  doors  on  the  garden  side  opening, 
too,  onto  the  immense  porch. 

The  garden  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
chateau.  There  is  a  stretch  of  green  in  the  centre 
space,  with  a  latticed  tea  house  at  the  end,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  green  masses  of  flowers  with 
high  trees  behind  the  tea  house. 

The  rear  of  the  house  is  covered  with  green 
lattice  work,  to  which  clings  Japanese  ivy,  spatter- 
ing with  green  the  white  that  shows  between. 
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A^nerican  Society  of  Miniature  Painters 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MINIATURE 
PAINTERS 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has 
recently  given  official  recognition  to  the 
serious  standing  of  the  American  'Society  of  Mini- 
ature Painters  by  purchasing  five  works  by  promi- 
nent members  for  its  permanent  collection.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Central 
Park  institution  that  such  a  purchase  has  been 
made,  and  all  the  more  satisfactory  in  view  of 
the  higher  standards  the  Museum  is  setting  for 
itself,  and,  further,  in  view  of  its  recent  im- 
portant acquisitions.  The  five  miniatures  in- 
clude the  delightful  portrait  of  a  child  by  Lucia 
Fairchild  Fuller,  president  of  the  Miniature  So- 
ciety; Laura  Coombs  Hills'  portrait  of  Persis 
Blair;  Helen  M.  Turner's  portrait  of  a  young 
woman ;  Alice  Beckington's  portrait  of  her 
mother,  and  Margaret  Foote  Hawley's  likeness  of 
Alexander  Petrunkevitch,  all  performances  of  the 
highest  order,  representing  the  last  word  in  Ameri- 
can miniature  achievement.  Having  made  this 
start,  it  is  fair  to  presume  additions  will  be  made 
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Melropolilan  Museum  of  Art 
PORTRAIT 


BY    HELEN    M.    TURNER 


from  time  to  time,  but  these  fi\-e  ivories  form  the 
nucleus  of  what  should  in  time  become  a  note- 
worthy representation.  This  is  the  more  satisfac- 
tory since,  it  maybe  stated,  the  American  to-day  is 
quite  in  the  lead  of  those  painting  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  American  Society  of  Miniature  Paint- 
ers was  organized  in  1899,  eighteen  of  the  charter 
members  being  women,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
held  annual  exhibitions.  To  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900  it  sent  a  group  of  work  that  was  shown 
the  following  year  in  New  York.  Its  members 
ha\e  received  medals  in  Paris  (1900),  Buffalo 
(1901),  Charleston  (1901-02)  and  at  St.  Louis 
(1904).  Last  season  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  invited  the  Society  as  a  body  to  exhil)il 
with  them,  leaving  to  the  Society  all  arrangements 
as  to  juries  and  placement.  The  result  was  a 
scries  of  cases  filled  with  attractive  miniatures, 
located  in  the  entrance  galleries,  that  added 
materially  to  the  distinction  of  the  display  of  the 
older societv.  Arthir  Hoeber. 
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Blast. — A  new  ism  has  arrived,  Blastism, 
which  is  the  latest  phase  of  Vorticism,  Imagism, 
etc.  It  makes  Futurism  a  thing  of  the  past;  its 
claim  to  permanency  is  that  it  is  the  product  of 
Presentists,  men  like  Aldington,  Brzeska,  Pound, 
Wadsworth  and  Lewis.     These  are  some  of  the 


gentlemen  who  do  the  blasting.  They  believe  in 
no  ])erfectibility  but  their  own,  but  need  the  un- 
consciousness of  humanity — their  stupidity,  ani- 
malism and  dreams.  Blast  is  a  quarterly  publi- 
cation, edited  by  Wyndham  Lewis,  and  sets  out  to 
be  an  avenue  for  vivid  and  violent  ideas.  If  we 
must  have  wars  and  isms,  why  not  Blast?  Or  is 
it  the  cataclysm  of  premature  decadence  ? 


American  Art  at  Shepherd's  Bush 
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MERICAN   ART  AT   SHEPHERD'S 
BUSH 
BY  W.  G.  PECKHAM 


What  credit  is  due  to  the  Americans 
who  have  gathered  in  one  exposition  good  exam- 
ples of  Abbey,  Sargent,  Tarbell,  Dougherty, 
Whistler,  De  Camp,  Bohm,  Hopkinson-Smith, 
Dewing,  Gari  Melchers,  Hawthorne,  Alexander, 
Chase,  Funk,  Wiles,  Waugh,  Horatio  Walker, 
Jonas  Lie  and  many  more?  It  is  as  if  the  bad  of 
many  academies  had  been  sent  below  to  the  hot 
place  and  the  good  of  the  same  had  been  garnered 
at  Shepherd's  Bush. 

The  art  exhibition  is  next  the  loop-the-loop,  the 
flip-flop,  the  Wild  West  Show  and  more  of  the  same 
kind.  Coney  Island  and  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum  are  wedded,  as  it  were,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Dukes  of  Connaught  and  Teck,  and 
the  vice-presidency  of  J.  H.  Choate,  Lawrence 
Lowell,  of  Harvard,  James  Bryce  and  the  Earl  of 
Curzon.  At  the  entrance  the  American  illus- 
trators assert  their  superiority  with  examples  of 
their  productions  from  Harper's,  Collier's,  Century 
and  Country  Life  in  America.     The  best  work  of 


Orson  Lowell,  Howard  Pyle,  Frost,  Wenzell, 
Albert  Sterner,  Hopkinson-Smith  and  their  peers 
is  easily  the  best  of  its  kind.  Close  by  Jonas  Lie 
gives  a  glorious  rendering  of  New  York's  sky- 
scrapers after  dark.  It  comes  near  to  justifying 
the  claims  of  the  artist's  friends.  It  is  majestic 
and  highly  romantic.  Look  at  the  original  at  six 
o'clock  on  a  winter's  evening  from  the  North 
River,  and  you  will  see  like  majest\-  in  a  line  that 
no  other  part  of  the  world  can  compete  in.  Near 
by  Lie's  flower  picture  is  a  rich,  strong  mass  of 
colour,  very  different  from  the  flowers  painted  by 
the  average  woman  painter  of  such. 

Horatio  Walker  shows  that  his  eternal  cahes 
have  grown  to  be  oxen  and  good  oxen,  too.  Haw- 
thorne is  put  down  as  from  Paris,  while  he  is  at 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  and  is  representetl 
by  numerous  works,  tine  in  technique,  although 

sickly  in  subject. 

His  body  lies  in  Segovia, 
His  soul  is  in  Madrid. 

There  is  a  story  told  to  the  credit  oi  Sargent 
that  when  asked  wh>-  he  did  not  hasten  his 
frescoes  in  the  Boston  Library,  he  answered:  "I 
am  waiting  to  learn  to  paiul  like  Abbex."     So 
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arr  otluT  i^iiMl  AiiU'ricans.  Al)l)i'\-  is  rcprcsi'iUod 
1)\-  lumuTous  skotclu-s,  and  by  »)iu'  noble  painting, 
7V/C  {hiccii  tiiid  Richard.  'I'hc  ccntri.'  of  the  ])aint- 
injj;  is  takt-n  by  Riclianl.  clad  in  Abbr\'s  red. 
Who  t'lsi-  of  Ani(.Tican>  has  shown  sikIi  draniatit' 
(|uaHty  in  (.-olour  and  conceplion?  There  is 
deviltry  in  Richard's  face  and  desolation  in  that 
of  the  (lueen.  Assuredly  her  e\-es  can  ne\er  look 
softlv   on    a    man    ai^aiii;    that    month    can    never 


I'hntographer':.  llrr.ry  Dixnn  i-  Sou.   I.nnilon 
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smile  any  more,  least  of  all  on  a  man.  There  are 
years  of  work  in  the  faces  of  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  retinue;  masculine  strength,  fem- 
inine beauty  and  child-like  innocence.  Those  who 
say  they  like  Whistler  may  lie,  unless  they  narrow 
down  to  the  painting  of  his  mother;  those  who  say 
they  like  .\bbey  surely  tell  the  truth. 

Kanowski,  \ew  York's  painter  of  actresses,  is 
represented  by  one  solid  work,  Marianna. 

Tarbell  has  a  drcann-  lad\-  that  some  British 


friend  claimed  to  be  the  best  i)ainting  in  the 
I'xposition.  Hut  Hostonians  will  prefer  the  su- 
preme ]K)rtrail  of  Mrs.  Cabot,  because  it  fully 
ix-nders  tlu'  Cabot  (|ualil\-.  That  lady's  children 
and  their  children  can  ha\e  perfect  satisfaction  in 
their  ancestress's  ade(^uate  portrait. 

Sargent  is  represented  by  one  portrait  of  a  real 
woman,  simply  and  perfectly  painted.  His  sev- 
eral other  sketches  shown  have  already  been  sold 
to  Americans.  At  Berlin 
two  years  ago  Gari  Melch- 
er's  admirers  were  not  satis- 
lied.  Here  his  one  picture 
satisfies  all  who  see  it.  More- 
over it  is  a  man's  picture  of 
men. 

Tanner's  two  pictures 
make  one  wish  that  such  a 
good  fellow  and  such  a  good 
painter  should  take  a  more 
conventional  line.  Some  are 
obliged  to  be  Secessionists, 
but  not  Tanner. 

There  are  two  Bridgmans 
entirely  worthy  of  the  artist ; 
one,  A  n  Oriental  Merchant,  is 
worthy  of  any  artist  of  any 
time  or  any  country. 

Max  Bohm  has  a  portrait 
of  his  wife  which  makes  one 
say  that  Mr.  Bohm  will  be 
a  great  artist  of  the  first 
rank  as  soon  as  he  paints 
other  ladies  as  well  as  he 
paints  his  wife. 

Some  of  Wiles'  best  por- 
traits are  here,  and  several  of 
Friesekes  in  his  usual  style. 
No  living  man  can  paint 
fish  or  onions  better  than 
W.  M.  Chase  paints  these 
objects,  as  shown  here. 

Happily  there  is  just  a 
small  dash  of  Cubists  and 
the  like,  and  a  very  few  examples  of  the  dilute 
imitations  of  Whistler's  nocturnes.  Just  enough 
of  the  last  two  for  one  to  be  thankful  there  is  no 
more. 

On  the  English  side  surely  there  is  a  continuance 
of  the  courtesy  to  guests.  The  exhibition  is  not 
as  representative  of  the  British  as  of  the  American 
pictorial  art. 

The  Millais  Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford  is  some- 
thing to  be  grateful  for.     It  is  strongly  painted 
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and  poetical,  but  in  comparison  with  the  Abbey  is 
not  the  latter's  equal  in  fineness,  labour  or  thought . 
Among  the  others  represented  are  Stanhope 
Forbes,  Waterlow,  the  gifted  Solomon,  Shannon, 
R.  P.  Reid,  Charlton  (in  a  dramatic  picture  of 
women  managing  a  hfe-boat),  Holl,  and  Mrs.  W. 
AUingham.  The  quaUty  of  the  last  makes  one 
think  of  William  Allingham's  lines: 


Up  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen, 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Outside  the  Hall  are  portraits  of  Jefferson  I)a\is 
and  several  Confederate  generals,  nearly  side  b\- 
side  with  the  exhibition  of  our  Christian.  Scien- 
tists, a  few  rods  away  from  our  cowbovs.  It  is 
well  for  all  these  elements  to  kowtow  to  art. 
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HE  EMERSON  STATUE  BY 
DANIEL  C.  FRENCH,  SCULPTOR 
BY  SAMUEL  HOWE 


The  Emerson  statue  by  Mr.  French 
is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  likeness,  revealing  not 
alone  the  man  but  the  age  which  produced  him 
and  the  conditions  making  that  type  of  man 
valuable  to  a  critical  community.  In  other 
words,  this  is  not  simply  an  adventure  in  marble 
nor  a  portrayal  more  or  less  revealing  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  man,  but  it  invites  a  more  exalted  criti- 
cism because  it  in  the  natural  alertness  of  his  posi- 
tion here  shows  the  analytical,  argumentative, 
weighing,  as  well  as  clarifying  ability,  which  is  so 
indicative  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  wrote 
once:  "The  world  is  governed  too  much,"  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  were  we  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  his  opinion  of  this  illuminating  sketch  by  Mr. 
French  we  should  find  in  it  much  that  he  liked, 
because  there  is  in  the  sketch  that  which  evidently 
has  not  been  governed  by  academic  precedent,  for 
this  is  no  pose,  no  man  sitting  in  a  chair  looking 
thoughtful,  but  a  man  eager  to  learn,  forever  the 
student  of  life. 

How  did  he  do  it  ?  is  the  natural  question  we  ask. 
By  what  authority  do  you  speak?  has  often  been 
put  prior  even  to  Bibhcal  times.  This  is  not  sim- 
ply a  memory  of  a  big  man  wherein  daguerreo- 
types, photographs,  pencil  sketches  and  the  con- 
fidential advice  of  personal  friends  play  a  part. 
This  statue  is  the  product  of  an  unusually  attrac- 
tive condition  of  things.  Mr.  French  was  a  neigh- 
bour, a  fellow-citizen  with  the  philosopher,  living 
near-by  in  Concord,  and  seeing  the  big  man  every 
few  days,  knowing  him,  in  fact,  as  far  as  a  young 
man  may  be  said  to  know  a  middle-aged  personal- 
ity of  whom  everyone  is  talking,  and  to  whom 
even  the  most  able  look  with  reverence;  and  the 
young  sculptor  was  honoured  with  a  criticism. 
The  work  was  worthy,  was  it  not?  In  his  own 
inimitable  manner,  the  philosopher  said  on  one 
occasion,  "The  trouble  is  the  more  it  resembles  me 
the  worse  it  looks,"  and  again,  "That  is  the  face 
that  I  shave."  The  love  of  quiet  banter,  the 
humour  of  the  philosopher  wherein  he  instilled  into 
his  thought  the  ability  to  assign  to  each  section  of 
the  problem  its  due  value,  is  shown  in  the  comment 
he  made  at  one  time  of  the  work  of  a  brothe  r  sculp- 
tor: "It  looks  as  harmless  as  a  parsnij)." 

Again  the  sculptor  has  contrived  to  present  the 
illuminating  ([uality  of  the  face  and  its  manner  of 
lighting  up  when  interested  in  any  subject,  and 
what  subject  is  there  that  Emerson  failed  to  find  of 


interest.  With  the  enthusiast's  love  for  truth  he 
has  moulded  carefully  the  features,  the  bones  are 
here  and  the  hollows,  the  projections  are  almost 
brutal  in  detail  at  times,  and  yet  forever  softened 
by  the  spirit  within.  Yes,  the  sculptor  also  has 
objected  to  the  limitations  of  academic  precedent 
and  has  here  given  a  picturesque  abandon  in  the 
pose  strangely  natural,  and  an  eagerness  in  press- 
ing the  position  of  the  head  forward  characteristic 
of  the  man ;  this  is  an  innovation  in  a  statue  which 
demands  primarily  the  grandly  heroic  attitude. 
This  is  a  revelation  of  the  quintessence  of  life. 

We  all  know  that  to  Emerson  sculpture  was 
history.  The  history  of  this  revelation  of  the 
philosopher  is  that  it  began  some  thirty-five  years 
ago  with  a  sketch  of  which  we  have  an  admirable 
criticism,  and  that  since  then  the  distinguished 
.sculptor  has  had  the  benefit  of  examining  closelv 
the  illuminating  photographs  b>-  Hawes,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  photographed  all  the  distinguished  liter- 
ary men  of  that  time,  and  in  addition  to  his  own 
sketches  in  clay  and  wax  he  has  had  the  writings 
of  the  man  to  revivify  his  memory,  and  we  see 
what  admirable  use  he  l.as  made  of  the  occa-ion. 
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Norlltamplon  County  (Pennsylvania)  monument  to  the  martyr:,  of  the  battleship  Maine  and  the  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  of  the  Spanish  War.  The  fia^ure  fronts  a  massive  granite  shaft  surmounted  by  a  ten-inch  shell  from  the  Maine 
supported  by  two  bronze  eagles. 
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STUDIO  HOME   IN  CONNECTICUT 
BY  W.  H.  DE  B.  NELSON 


Artists  have  not  been  slow  in  set- 
ting the  seal  of  their  approbation  upon 
the  choice  lands  lying  about  Silvermine  and  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut,  where  several  picturesque 
homes  have  sprung  into  existence  of  late  years, 
some  of  which  nestle  in  peaceful  valleys  by  brook 
and  orchard,  whilst  others  appear  jaun- 
tily perched  over  chattering  streams  or 
tower  above  an  ancient  mill-race;  but, 
wherever  one  stumbles  upon  them,  re- 


^1a 


mote  from  the  turmoil  and  unrest  of  cities,  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  what  they  gain  in  picto- 
rial quahty,  mostly  due  to  surroundings,  is  lost 
in  the  glaring  errors  of  architecture  and  misapplied 
material.  Occasionally,  however,  there  arises  one 
of  the  fraternity  who  wishes  a  real  home  in  good 
taste  and  sanely  constructed — a  building  that  shall 
fulfil  his  ideals  and  adequately  meet  all  require- 
ments. To  the  architect  who  is  sincere  and  am- 
bitious such  a  cUent  is  a  joyful  acqui- 
sition— and  such  a  partnership  results 
in  the  countryside  and  family  concerned 
being  enriched  by  another  addition  to 
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tht'  loniplenu'iit  »>f  succi'ssful  liappcniii^s  in  do- 
iiustif  architect uri-. 

The  house  uiulcr  discussion  l\)r  cU)se  upon  a 
decade  was  built  of  that  gossamer  fabric  attributed 
to  dreams  and  was  in  very  fact  a  castle  in  the  air. 
All  good  dreams  have  their  awakenings  and  last 
winter  Mr.  Putnam  I).  Hrinlev  commissioned  Mr. 
.Austin  Lord.  o\  the  firm  of  Lord  iK:  Hewlett,  to 
convert  this  dream  house  into  a  structure  of  actual 
material. 

To  explain  a  (lothic  home  in  a  scattered  com- 
munity of  artists  in  Connecticut  with  the  un- 
wonted legend  of 
Datchet  House  re- 
([uires  a  few  lines  of 
liistt)rical  allusit)n. 
The  first  Datchet 
Ht)use  dates  back  to 
i()40,  when  Thomas 
Hrinlev  was  auditor- 
general  to  Charles  L 
and  was  situated  in 
that  beautiful  Eng- 
lish hamlet  which  all 
tourists  recall  who 
have  \'isited  Eton 
and  the  royal  bor- 
ough of  Windsor.  A 
royal  grant  of  ten 
thousand  acres  in 
Rhode  Island  for  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the 
Crown  accounted  for 
a  second  Datchet 
House  in  the  Brinley 
family  in  1723,  imi- 
tating closely  its 
predecessor,  and  now 
to-day,  without  fur- 
ther   following    the 

family  vicissitudes  through  the  centuries,  we  find 
General  Israel  Putnam's  great-grdndson  comfort- 
ably sheltered  in  Connecticut  in  Datchet  House 
No.  3.  These  three  homes  might  surely  supply 
material  for  a  three- volume  novel,  but  our  concern 
lies  mainly  with  the  house  and  its  character  and 
features,  design  and  construction. 

The  house  in  (luestion  was  to  be  Gothic  in  spirit, 
and  the  greatest  simplicity  in  line  and  detail  had 
to  be  observed.  To  be  Gothic  in  spirit  it  must 
rely  upon  something  more  than  mere  Gothic 
detail.  The  studio  motif  linds  its  prototype  in  the 
great  hall  or  living  room  of  the  early  English  house. 
The  absence  of  the  projecting  porch  and  the  adop- 
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tion  of  the  arcaded  porch  or  loggia  built  within  the 
limits  of  the  house  proper,  the  high-pitched  roof, 
the  narrow  grouped  windows,  large,  tall  chimneys, 
suggesting  the  great  fireplace  within,  are  all  ear- 
marks of  the  period,  assisted  by  an  oriel  window,  a 
bit  of  tracery,  a  bargeboard,  etc.;  but  without  the 
characteristics  of  ])lan  and  e.xterior  which  are  the 
basis  of  this  style,  this  house  must  have  proven 
a  failure  however  elaborate  the  detail,  and  this 
applies  equaly  to  any  other  style  of  architecture. 
The  spot  selected  for  a  site  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  bordering  on  the  road,  ten  or  twelve  feet 

above  a  meadow 
beautified  by  the 
passage  of  the  Silver- 
mine  River.  The  lie 
of  the  land  compelled 
a  rectangular  form  of 
construction,  em- 
bracing service  ex- 
tension, garage  and 
the  intervening  lat- 
ticed yard.  These 
conditions  dictated 
by  necessity  have 
brought  the  compo- 
sition into  a  very 
perfect  harmony  be- 
tween the  principal 
motif  and  accessor- 
ies. Garden  steps 
relate  the  house  to 
the  meadow,  while 
the  double  terrace  to 
the  north  gives  ad- 
ditional length  to  the 
composition  and 
opens  the  view  to 
the  rocky  stream  at 
its  base.  The  house 
is  84  feet  long,  including  the  studio  to  the  north 
and  the  service  wing  to  the  south,  with  a  width 
of  32  feet.  The  exterior  is  of  white  stucco; 
marble  dust  and  Portland  cement  were  used  to 
attain  a  gleaming  purity;  all  outside  trim  is  of 
cypress,  stained  a  very  dark  brown.  Casement 
windows  have  been  used  throughout,  the  fasten- 
ings being  reproductions  of  an  old  English  model. 
The  two  massive  chimneys  on  the  west  and  south 
sides  are  two- thirds  stuccoed,  the  rest  being 
treated  with  ornamental  brick  work.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  bricks  used  w^ere  the  "dis- 
cards" of  a  dealer's  yard,  being  too  irregular  in 
shape  and  too  much  coloured !    They  were  discov- 
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ered  by  Mr.  Brinley  and 
promptly  acquired.  Art  and 
the  trade  do  not  regard  bricks 
and  other  things  from  the 
same  angle,  which  is  indeed 
very  fortunate. 

Exterior  doorways  and 
porch  openings  favour  the 
arched  rather  than  the  square 
arched  top. 

Throughout  the  entire 
house,  excepting  the  service 
wing  and  bath  rooms,  all  the 
inside  walls  have  been  left 
without  the  usual  smooth  fin- 
ish, a  lovely  gray  having  been 
attained  in  the  rough  cast. 
In  kitchen  and  pantry  the 
walls  and  trim  are  painted 
cream  colour,  and  all  panels 
in  closet  doors  stained  green 
and  rubbed  down  to  show  the 
grain  of  the  cypress.  This 
produces  an  unusual  and 
charming  effect.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  dining 
room  is  the  painted  repro- 
duction of  a  Gothic  hunting 
tapestry  on  the  chimne\- 
breast,  from  ceihng  to  the 
top  of  the  Kingstone  mantel. 
The  fireplace  here,  as  in  the 
studio,  shows  the  arched  open- 
ing and  brick  hearth.  Sitting 
at  the  table  in  this  room,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  "draw  top"  refectory  table,  with  stretchers 
close  to  the  floor,  one  can  see  through  the  wide 
doorways  of  living  room  and  studio  and  across 
two  terraces,  clear  to  the  brook — a  charming 
vista.  The  east  wall  of  dining  room  and  living 
room  is  mainly  glass,  the  casements  giving  onto 
the  porch.  This  is  thirty  feet  long,  and  with  its 
beautiful  arches  and  brick  floor  gives  the  effect  of 
a  cloister. 

The  first  floor,  running  from  north  to  south,  is 
divided  into  studio,  library  and  dining  room,  with 
an  entrance  hall  along  the  west  and  a  recessed 
porch  along  the  east.  Still  to  the  south,  in  a 
separate  wing,  are  pantry,  kitchen  and  ser\icc 
porch.  There  is  but  one  stairway,  and  its  treat- 
ment with  Gothic  rail  and  lighted  by  three  narrow 
stepped  casements  is  particularly  happy.  The 
oriel  window  which  lights  the  stairhead  and  the 
whole  upper  hall,  seen  from  both  inside  the  house 
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and  outside  where  it  o\'erhangs  the  western  door- 
way, is  one  of  the  most  successful  details  of  the 
structure.  The  chief  room  of  the  first  floor  is,  of 
course,  the  studio.  This  is22X32xi7  feet,  with 
a  north  light  lo  x  12  feet  of  small  panes,  the 
Gothic  doorway  opening  on  the  north  terrace 
being  part  of  the  composition  of  this  window. 
On  the  oj)posite  side  of  the  room,  above  the  wide 
folding  doors  which  separate  the  studio  from  the 
living  room,  an  interesting  panelled  balcony  pro- 
jects. All  the  mouldings  for  this  were  made  by 
the  carpenters  on  the  spot;  no  mill  work  entered 
into  it.  On  the  west  wall  is  the  great  chimney 
breast,  with  Kingstone  mantel  and  arched  open- 
ing. This  fireplace  is  treated  in  an  unusual  way. 
The  desire  was  to  ha\c  it  symbolize  hospitality; 
fire  and  light  are,  of  course,  its  symbols;  so  here 
we  fmd  no  shelf  on  which  to  jnit  things,  but,  in- 
stead, two  carved  stone  brackets  ])roiect  on  each 
side  of  the  arched  oi)eniiig  of  tin-  tireplace,  and  k^w 
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these  rest  tall  candelabra.  The  wide  hearth  is  of 
brick.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  a  beautiful 
bay,  containing  three  casements  and  forming  a 
deep  window  seat,  gives  splendid  balance  to  this 
imposing  room. 

The  wealth  of  material  in  America  constitutes 
an  emharras  de  richesses — ^it  is  at  once  a  blessing 
and  a  danger.  In  the  distant  past,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  owing  to  difficulties  of 
transport,  builders  depended  upon  their  own 
locality  for  material.  Hence  the  simplicity  which 
we  admire  in  the  sixteenth-century  English  cot- 
tages, simplicity  and  crudeness.  They  were  built 
without  any  special  plan  of  exterior,  and  yet  were 
pregnant  with  character  derived  from  an  uncon-  • 
scious  assemblage  of  motifs  arising  probably  from 
the  ver}'  necessities  of  the  case.  Danger,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  abuse  of  materials,  the  use  of 
many  where  few  would  ensure  a  better  composi- 
tion. Formerly  there  existed  a  natural  ability  to 
build  well  in  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  it  was  the  period 
of  the  craftsman,  diraraavis  to-day.  The  builder 
then  worked  freely,  uninfluenced  by  conditions 
outside  of  his  environment. 

Datchet  House,  from  initial  sketch  to  final 
touches,  has  been  a  Werkbund  in  which  owner, 
wife  and  architect  have  been  a  strong  triumvirate 
of  artistic  effort,  handing  over  their  conception  to 
a  native  builder  who  has  honestly  and  sincerely 
translated  their  plans  into  wood  and  stone.  The 
aim  has  been  to  picture  the  interior  in  the  exterior, 
to  search  after  those  qualities  which  give  expres- 
sion to  the  uses  for  which  the  building  is  designed 
— in  other  words,  the  aim  has  been  to  design  truth- 
fully. 
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HE  ENCHANTMENT  OF  ART" 

Under  the  above  title  a  collection  of 
essays  of  unusual  merit  will  be  published  during 
the  current  month  by  the  John  Lane  Company. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Duncan  Phillij)s,  who  will  be 
remembered  by  many  readers  for  an  article  which 
appeared  in  this  magazine  last  December,  eiititUd 
"Revolutions  and  Reactions  in  Painting." 
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In  last  month's  issue  was  a  short  article  upon  t  he 
workof  the  miniaturists  and  the  official  recognition 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  fact  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art  purchasing  five  examples  for 
its  permanent  collection.  Of  these  five  three  were 
reproduced,  miniatures  by  Helen  Tunu-r,   Lucia 
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Fuller  and  Laura  Hills.     The  remaining  two 
now  shown  in  this  column. 
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HE    FAIRY  FOLK    OF 
STEWART  WALKER 
BY  JESSIE  LEMONT 


DUGALD 


Impressions  and  images  of  the  mate- 
rial world  of  to-da)'  display  the  proportions  of  the 
grandiose,  the  gigantic,  the  colossal,  and  mark  the 
progress  of  the  Will  to  Power.  Under  the  urgence 
of  this  impulse  buildings  have  been  erected  that 
rear  their  crests  to  the  skies,  lloating  cities 
launched  that  cross  the  seas,  the  courses  of  might\- 
waters  turned  so  that  oceans  ha\-e  become  united, 


and  monster  birds  created  that  soar  abo\e  the 
clouds  under  man's  command. 

These  various  manifestations  of  to-da\-,  these 
super-achicA-ements,  seem  conceived  by  that 
Superman  who,  evoked  by  the  pen  of  Nietzsche, 
rose  into  modern  thought — a  symbol  of  illimitable 
potentiality.  With  the  advent  of  this  figure 
mighty  machinery  began  to  mo\-e,  and,  as  its  great 
wheels  revolved  and  its  piston  rods  cut  through 
the  air,  the  glint  of  the  rotating  circles  and  the 
llash  of  the  great  \ertical  and  horizontal  bars  fired 
tin-   imagination   of   poets,   antl   thus   ha\e   been 
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traiiscTihi'd  lines  to  the  locomotive,  stanzas  to 
the  subway  express,  odes  to  the  aeroplane. 

Retlections  of  these  p;iant  forms  and  mighty 
movements  have  been  caught  on  canvas  in  glaring 
and  gaudy  colours,  in  lines  and  circles,  in  triangles 
and  scjuares.  and  modelled  in  clay  in  blocks  and 
cubes.  In  this  way.  perhaps,  was  evolved  "  cubis- 
tic"'  and  "  futuristic '"  art,  a  representation  of  the 
blood  and  bones  of  matter,  an  e.\j)osure  in  form 
and  colour  of  the  \eins  and  arteries  of  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  present  day.  These  embryonic 
forms,  flashing  with  garish  colours,  have  "reared 
theirdrippingheads 
like  strange  river- 
gods  out  of  the 
singing  blood." 

Beside  this  hy- 
brid offspring  of 
power  and  motion 
another  art  has  un- 
folded and  blos- 
somed, airy  and 
delicate  as  the  In- 
dian-pipe, whose 
fragile  bloom 
gleams  luminoush- 
in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  revelations 
of  the  intimate  se- 
crets of  Nature 
have  taken  form  in 
literature  and  art. 
Maeterlinck's  "In- 
telligence of  the 
Flowers"  and  "The 
Shadow  Garden"  of 
Madison  Cawein 
have  found  their 
counterparts  in  the 
flowing  fantasies  of 

Aubrey  Beardsley  and  the  dream  pictures  of 
Walter  Crane,  and  in  the  fairy  folk  of  Dugald 
Stewart  Walker. 

The  features  of  this  artist's  muse  bear  the 
marks  of  an  ancestry  of  great  age.  These  lumi- 
nous and  delicate  drawings  and  paintings  trace 
their  origins  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  those 
decorators  of  missals  and  manuscripts  that 
touched  the  high-water  mark  of  book  illumination. 

Among  the  illustrative  works  of  Mr.  Walker 
there  are  drawings  that  are  done  with  the  fineness 
of  miniatures,  with  hair  lines  of  undulating  and 
intricate  patterns,  others  with  lines  composed  of  a 
series  of  infinitesimal  dots  (after  the  manner  of 
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Fla.xman);  some  with  strong,  thick  strokes  and, 
again,  others  with  a  shaded,  heavy  washing-in  of 
black.  The  colour  range  of  the  paintings  is  pure 
and  glowing,  and  shows  clear  electric  blues,  rose- 
leaf  pinks,  deeper  corals  and  flaming  reds,  the 
gamut  of  the  shades  of  gold  from  the  sheen  of 
palest  yellow  to  the  rich  gleam  of  orange,  blues  and 
greens,  from  light  to  dark  tones,  that  merge  into 
each  other  indistinguishably  and  again  separate 
into  a  variance  as  distinct  as  the  azure  blue  of  the 
sky  and  the  emerald  green  of  the  sea. 

The  composition  of  these  pictures  shows  breadth 

and  variety.  Some 
of  the  drawings  and 
paintings  have  the 
simplicity  of  Ja[)- 
anese  prints,  others 
present  the  abund- 
ance of  detail  of 
the  pre-Raphael- 
ites,  with  each  form 
and  colour  signifi- 
cant and  symbolic. 
The  peacock,  em- 
blem of  immortal- 
ity, enters  time 
after  time  into 
these  pictures,  his 
gorgeous  plumage 
"trailing  clouds  of 
glory"  after  him. 
He  parades  like  a 
white  wraith  in 
company  of  twos 
and  threes,  under 
rows  of  dark  "  Bot- 
ticelli" trees,  his 
head  feathers 
crowning  him  like 
a  coronet,  the  plum- 
age of  his  train  sweeping  proudly  behind  him  as 
he  walks  with  regal  step  over  the  velvet  grass. 
In  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  he  is  perched  high  amid 
lu.xuriant  foliage  and  strange  tropical  blossoms, 
his  splendid  train  sweeping  below  him;  beneath 
him  is  another  peacock  and  still  lower  two  others 
in  the  thick  foliage.  The  arrangement  is  such 
that  the  group  seems  to  shape  itself  into  one  gor- 
geous bird  that  sweeps  with  his  marvellous  plu- 
mage the  entire  length  of  the  picture.  In  a  paint- 
ing he  stands  on  the  top  of  the  high  back  of  a 
time-worn  bench,  vested  in  emerald  and  turcjuoise, 
unfurling  his  feathers  like  a  great  jewelled  fan, 
through  which  he  seems  to  look,  Argus-like,  with 
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a  hundred  eyes.  Pan,  piping  his  tune  of  out-of- 
doors,  appears  in  these  pictures  again  and  again. 
He  is  seen  seated  among  green  branches,  sil- 
houetted against  the  pale  light  of  dawn,  that 
breaks  through  the  thick  foliage  of  a  pine  tree, 
fluting  a  melodious  obligato  to  the  song  of  birds. 
This  Pan  recalls  the  large  canvas  of  Bocklin  in 
the  Pinakothek  in  Munich,  entitled  Pan  im 
ScJiilf,  in  which  the  pagan  god  sits  beneath 
the  glancing  blades  of  tall  reeds,  playing  a 
sylvan  strain.  A  sketch  portrays  a  young  Pan 
l}-ing  on  his  back  on  a  grassy  knoll,  kicking  up 
his  small  hairy  hoofs  in  glee  as  he  trills  on  his 
flute  to  a  couple  of  amorous  butterflies  that  hover 
about  him. 

.■\nother  great  faun  mounts  over  a  high  stone 
wall  that  encloses  a  garden;  beyond  the  wall 
is  seen  the  top  of  a  tall  tropical  tree  and  the 
shrubbery  of  a  park  where  a  fountain  throws  high 
its  shimmering,  crystal  waters  up  across  the  edge 
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ol  the  silver  circle  of  the  moon. 
The  |)oetic  beauty  of  the  picture 
brings  to  mind  the  Claire  de  Liine 
of  Paul  Verlaine. 

.•\  night  landscape  in  a  different 
key  shows  tall,  dim  cypress  trees 
rising  like  ghouls  into  a  blue-black 
moonless  night;  a  dark  blue-green 
river  flows  below  these  trees,  whose 
shadows  are  reflected  in  the  water. 
The  one  note  of  light  is  the  silvery 
glimmer  of  a  lantern  that  shines 
from  a  scarcely  visible  boat,  which 
seems  to  creep  along  the  river-bank; 
the  light  dances  ignis-fatuus-like 
among  the  deep  shadows.  This 
painting,  which  is  called  A  Fisher 
of  Dreams,  might  also  be  entitled, 
after  Whistler,  A  Nocturne  in  Blue 
and  Silver. 

^ke  Death  oj  a  Dream  is  a  water- 
colour  in  the  Japanese  spirit.  The 
ciuiet  tones  and  simple  composition 
of  this  little  picture  give  it  a  quaint 
fascination.  In  another  painting  of 
rare  simplicity  of  composition,  a 
swan  floats  idly  on  the  placid  waters 
of  a  lake  in  which  a  pond  Uly 
spreads  its  petals  into  full  luxuri- 
ance amidst  green  leaves.  This 
small  picture  has  the  lovely  colour 
eflfect  of  Claude  Monet's  Pond 
Lilies,  in  which,  as  one  draws  away 
from  the  painting,  the  thick  flecks 
of  pink  and  yellow  pigments  seem  to  stand  out 
from  the  canvas  and  form  into  glowing,  curled-up 
buds. 

The  "Fairy  Tales"  of  Hans  Andersen  is  the 
subject  of  the  artist's  most  recent  work.  What 
the  Moon  Saw  discloses  a  glow  of  languid  white 
moon-flowers,  and  has  predominating  colour 
effects  of  cool  greens  and  blues.  A  warm  con- 
trast in  rich  autumnal  tones  is  shown  in  The 
Wind's  Tale,  where  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  that 
the  sun  brightens  to  crimson  and  gold,  among  the 
flying  red  and  yellow^  leaves  that  chase  each  other 
before  the  gale,  an  elfin  creature  stands  with 
yellow  wind-blown  hair  and  a  fluttering  gown  of 
green,  whose  hue  seems  caught  from  the  last 
leaves  of  the  summer;  her  shoes  are  green,  her 
wee  cap  of  pale  gold,  she  holds  in  her  hand  a 
cluster  of  red  and  yellow  flowers. 

A  fine  sweep  of  line  and  sense  of  motion  is  con- 
veyed in  the  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  The  Snow 
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i^uccn.  Many  steep  roofs  and  turrets  and  ([uaint 
jjables  of  houses  are  covered  with  a  thick  mantle  of 
snow,  that  continues  to  descend  in  myriads  of 
tlutterinji  tlakes.  High  above  the  peaked  rt)ofs  of 
tlie  houses,  \eiled  by  the  faUing  snow,  tloats  the 
Snow  Queen;  a  single  star  blazes  above  her  head, 
her  dainty  chin  is  lifted,  her  slender  arms  ex- 
tended, the  slim  lines  of  her  body,  half  concealed 
by   filmy  drajieries,   form  a   gentle   cur\-e  as  she 
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swims  through  the  frosty  air;  a  diaphanous  scarf 
Vjillows  out  in  a  splendid  loop  above  her  head  and 
down  in  a  great  half-circle  far  below  her  feet.  The 
effect  of  the  snow-co\-ered  roofs  is  given  by  blank 
spaces  on  the  paper,  the  motion  of  the  falling  snow 
is  created  by  a  background  of  slightly  curved 
diagonal  lines  thickly  dotted  with  white;  there  is 
movement,  also,  in  the  poise  of  the  figure  and  the 
long  loop  and  crescent  curve  of  the  scarf,  which 
sweeps  three  sides  of  the  picture.     The  conception 


is  airily  lovely.  The  book-plates  of  Stewart  Walker 
are  designed  with  the  same  fecund  fancy.  Nature 
here,  too,  disports  herself,  adorned  with  flowers 
and  vines,  with  starry  constellations  and  with 
moons  and  suns;  here,  again,  are  the  "motifs" 
this  artist  loves — graceful  swans  and  decorative 
peacocks  and  sylvan  fauns;  into  these  book-plates 
also  is  wrought  the  magic  of  the  out-of-doors. 
The  book  illuminator  or  illustrator  must  ab- 
sorb the  essence  of  the  text,  yet 
remain  free  to  conceive  and  to 
create.  He  must  translate  thought 
into  form  and  colour,  as  the  musician 
transmutes  it  into  rhythm  and  sound. 
Stewart  Walker's  genius  is  sympa- 
thetic and  comprehensive;  he  pos- 
sesses originality  and  versatility  in 
conception  and  handling;  his  imagi- 
nation is  a  full,  unfathomable  well, 
from  which  he  draws  form  and  fancy, 
and  Nature  is  the  realm  of  his  art.  A 
native  of  Virginia,  he  has  a  heritage 
of  the  idealism,  the  romance  and  the 
poetry  of  the  Old  South.  In  his  stu- 
dio overlooking  the  spires  of  a  church 
on  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York 
City,  he  conjures  sprites  that  haunt 
the  woodland  glades,  creatures  of  the 
coral  reefs,  water-nixies  and  fire  ele- 
mentals,  elves  of  earth  and  ocean, 
spirits  of  wind  and  flame.  There  is  a 
magic  word  coined  by  a  modern  man 
of  letters  which  signifies  one  who  has 
the  power  to  see  that  which  is  hidden 
from  ordinary  folk;  such  intensified 
vision  is  the  gift  of  this  young  poet- 
painter.  A  bit  of  mica  glimmering 
in  a  crevice  of  the  pavement  sug- 
gests its  story  of  the  many  feet  that 
have  passed  over  it;  the  tiny  wild- 
flowers  peeping  through  the  lush 
grass  along  a  forest  pathway  whis- 
per intimate  secrets  of  the  woods;  a 
cobweb  spun  within  the  belfry  of 
an  old  church  reveals  its  mysterious  hieroglyphs. 
The  art  which  obviously  thrusts  its  crying 
colours  and  its  ponderous  proportions  before  the 
world  is  a  reflection  of  the  great  civilizing  forces  of 
the  j)resent — a  representation  of  monumental 
work.  But  the  little  voices  of  these  airy  creatures 
of  the  fanc}-,  woven  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  of 
cobweb  and  moonbeam,  appeal  to  the  eternal 
child  in  man — a  symbol  of  the  immortal  spirit  of 
1)1  ay. 
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In  almost  every  form  of  art  we  have  heretofore 
been  freer  in  our  use  of  colour  than  in  the  decora- 
tion of  our  houses  and  homes,  both  inside  and  out. 
Somehow  we  have  felt  that  colour  is  all  very  well 
to  look  at  but  not  to  live  with.  At  last,  however, 
we  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  above  all  things 
colour  is  to  be  lived  with — not  riotous  mixtures,  or 
restless  combinations,  or  an  offensive  obtrusive- 
ness  of  it — but  pure  colours,  combined  with  knowl- 
edge and  feeling,  and  thus  resulting  in  happy  har- 
mony. 

We  have  had  "  period  "  decorations  and  all  their 
forms  of  variation  given  us  till  we  have  linally 
and  with  determination  demanded  something 
new,  something  distinctly  expressive  of  our  own 
period,  which  is  a  fitting  setting  and  background 
for  our  modern  alive  selves.  Out  of  this  demand 
has  come  the  so-called  "Modern"  style  of  decora- 
tion. It  has  been  in  vogue  in  Europe  these  past 
few  years,  and  has  been  received  with  open  arms, 
but  it  is  only  now  taking  hold  of  the   .American 


home-makers;  and  at  present  it  is  creating  vast 
interest  and  spreading  rapidly. 

The ' 'Modern"  treatment  or  method  is  hampered 
by  no  set  of  rules;  it  aims  above  all  things  to  make 
each  expression  individual  and  personal,  and  to 
have  the  settings  appropriate,  simple  and  cheer- 
ful. The  lines  are  mostly  straight,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  walls  and  furniture  fearless  and  tell- 
ing; we  depend  upon  the  profuse  use  of  bright 
colours  to  give  all  the  warmth  and  atmosphere  we 
need,  and  our  expectations  are  amply  gratified — 
we  find  that  colour  can  be  used  to  enlarge  and  dig- 
nify a  tiny  room,  and  can  make  even  a  huge  room 
"homey"  and  cosy. 

One  of  the  new  houses  that  has  just  been  deco- 
rated and  furnished  b\-  the  writers  in  this  manner 
is  at  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  of  which  a  few 
photographs  are  given  here.  Of  course,  the  main 
point,  which  is  the  colour,  must  be  imagined,  but 
this  will  help  to  gi\e  some  small  idea  of  the  treat- 
ment and  its  results.  This  house  is  in  no  way  a 
mansion — just  a  moderately  expensive  home — 
which  will  emphasize  one  of  the  claims  of  the 
new  decoration — that  it  can  be  just  as  appropri- 
ately apjilied  to  an  inexpensive  two-  or  three-room 
home  as  it  can  be  to  the  most  elaborate  of  dwellincs. 
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Oiu'  of  tlu'  i)lu)U)gr;ii)li>  shows  ihc  larj^c  li\in^ 
roimi.  the  niiiin  coUnir  ol'  which  is  gray,  to  suit  the 
taste  and  prclVrciui'  of  tlie  owner.  The  walls  arc 
pajHTed  a  li.uht  f,'ray,  the  spaces  beinj^  nicely  di- 
\  idi-d  into  pani'ls  i)y  hea\\  black,  and  orange  lines; 
in  the  centre  of  the  small  panels  is  a  solid  black 
square,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  large  panels  is  a 
decorative  conventional  black  basket  containing 
t)range  flowers. 

There  are  no  pictures  in  the  room,  in  fact,  but 
t)ne  or  two  throughout  the  house.  The  owner  had 
no  good  pictures,  and  assuredly  it  is  better  not 
to  hang  jioor  ones  for  the  sake  of  falling  wall 
space  so  in  this  case  most  of  the  rooms  have  been 
treated  so  that  none  are  required — yet  at  any 
time  they  can  be  admirably  hung  in  the  centres 
of  the  panels  should  the  owner  come  to  possess 
something  worth  while.  At  present,  how-ever, 
the  room  is  Cjuite  complete  without  them,  and  the 
average  layman  would  not  even  notice  their 
absence. 

The  woodwork  is  stained  a  silvery  gray,  and  the 
large  centre  table  has  been  finished  to  match  it 
exactlv;  the  ceiling  too  is  grav,  l)ul  of  a  lighter 


tone,  and  the  large  rug  is  a  mottled  black  and  white 
which  gives  the  gray  effect.  Most  of  the  furni- 
ture is  gray,  though  some  of  it  has  been  stained 
black,  and  the  two  large  fireside  chairs  are  stained 
a  bright  orange.  The  chairs  have  seat  cushions 
of  brilliant  orange  or  emerald  green,  and  the  gray 
upholstered  davenport  has  cushions  of  orange  and 
black  striped  velvet.  The  window  and  the  book- 
case curtains  are  of  the  same  intense  orange,  fin- 
ished with  a  wide  black  edge. 

The  black  standing  lamp  is  an  interesting  note 
in  the  room,  especially  when  lit.  The  shade  is  of 
gray  silk  lined  with  orange,  and  the  conventional 
flower  design  is  appliqued  in  orange  and  green. 
The  same  design  and  colours  are  used  on  the 
shades  of  all  the  dull  silver  wall  brackets,  and  the 
effect  is  most  interesting. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  very  rest- 
ful and  pleasing,  the  colours  used  are  bright,  and 
the  glow  throughout  the  room  is  made  warm  by 
the  light  streaming  through  the  orange  curtains, 
yet  withal  the  effect  is  quiet  and  restful. 

Another  photograph  shows  a  different  view  of 
the   living  room,  looking  out  to  the  sun  parlour, 
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which  is  also  shown  in  a  separate  photograph. 
The  French  doors  between  are  made  so  that  when 
the  owner  does  not  wish  to  use  them  they  can  be 
closed  into  a  niche  in  the  wall  between  the  rooms 
and  so  leave  the  doorway  quite  clear. 

The  sun  parlour  is  green,  no  half-way  green,  but 
of  a  bright  emerald  hue.  The  wood-work  too  is 
green,  and  the  rugs  are  green,  bordered  with  gray. 
The  Viennese  furniture  is  unicjue  and  most  stylish; 
it  has  been  especially  designed  and  made  for  this 
kind  of  a  room  or  for  a  porch,  and  the  lines  and 
construction  are  strong  and  full  of  character,  yet 
each  piece  is  light  and  in  no  way  cumbersome. 
The  tops  of  the  chairs,  tables  and  settees  are  made 
of  green  slats,  and  the  legs  are  white;  touches  of 
black  add  greatly  to  the  general  character. 

The  material  used  for  the  valance  which  runs 
round  the  room,  the  seat  cushions  and  the  lamp 
shades,  are  of  an  all-over  design  of  many  and 
highly  coloured  flowers  and  bright  green  leaves  on 
a  gray  background;  it  is  full  of  colour  and  life. 
There  are  no  hangings,  just  curtains  of  a  thin, 


white  material  which  in  no  way  obstructs  the 
outdoor  view.  The  walls  are  of  a  rough,  untin- 
ished  plaster  in  a  light  tone  of  gray. 

The  photograph  with  the  portieres  in  the  fore- 
ground is  taken  from  the  living  room,  looking 
through  the  hall  and  into  the  dining  room.  The 
portieres  themselves  are  most  interesting,  the 
same  design  that  is  appliqued  on  the  lamp-shade 
in  the  li\'ing  room  is  here  used  as  an  all-over  de- 
sign. The  material  is  a  plain,  corded  gra\-,  and  the 
conventional  flowers  are  in  orange  with  touches 
of  black;  also  there  is  a  wide  orange  band  at  the 
bottom  with  a  narrcnver  band  of  black  edging  that. 
The  other  sides  of  the  ])ortieres,  which  face  iiU<i 
the  hall,  are  of  violet  colour,  the  hall  itself  being  of 
the  same  gray  wood-work  as  the  li\ing  rinim,  plain 
straw-coloured  walls,  and  the  curtains,  draperies 
and  furniture  of  violet . 

It  sounds  impossible,  this  looking  frt)ni  a  graw 
orange  and  green  room,  through  a  slraw-colour  and 
x'iolet  hall,  into  a  blue  and  canary  yellow  (lining 
room    with    black    furniture'     \'et    \\\y    view    is 
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charming  ;iiul  harmonious.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  this  has  nicanl  a  groat  deal  more  thought 
and  care  than  if  dull  and  subdued  colours  had  been 
chosen,  but  the  results  cannot  be  compared.  All  the 
harmony  and  restfulncss  have  been  obtained  with 
this  fearless  use  of  colour,  and  there  is  an  added 
charm  which  pastelle  and  semi-tones  cannot  produce. 
In  some  rooms  more  than  in  others,  the  loul 
ensemble  is  gotten  almost  entirely  by  the  amount 
and  the  placing  of  colour,  and  the  dining  room 
shown  is  of  that  character.  The  furniture  is  black 
and  the  woodwork  is  also  black.  The  walls  are 
papered  a  plain  light  cream,  and  here  again  they 
have  been  finished  so  that  they  look  well  with  or 
without  pictures.  A  wide  blue  (it  is  brio;hter  even 
than  a  Yale  blue)  band  divides  the  ceiling  and  the 
walls,  and  continues  down  each  corner  of  the  room 
and  dowTi  by  each  door.  Close  inside  this  line 
runs  a  black  stencil,  with  again  a  narrow  blue  line 
inside  that.  In  the  centre  of  the  wall  spaces 
which  have  no  side  brackets  is  a  circular  decora- 
tion in  vellow  and  black  which  balances  the  silk 
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shades  of  the  side  lights.  The  hangings  at  the 
window  are  the  same  bright  blue,  looped  back 
with  bands  of  canary  yellow;  and  the  centre 
light,  which  is  not  in  the  photograph  but  which 
hangs  above  the  table,  is  a  large  square  yellow 
silk  shade,  ornamented  with  black  tassels  and 
suspended  by  a  black  silk  cord. 

The  rug  is  the  same  blue  which  has  already 
been  described,  and  has  a  wide  band  border  of 
yellow.  The  room  altogether  is  extremely  simple 
and  chaste  but  is  made  most  unique  and  beau- 
tiful by  its  interesting  colour  combination. 

The  last  photograph  is  a  bedroom  for  a  man. 
The  woodwork  is  white  lined  with  black;  on  the 
walls  is  a  light  gray  paper  with  a  wide  yellow- 
orange  line  painted  directly  beneath  the  mould- 
ing, and  the  rugs  are  black  with  yellow-orange  lines 
forming  a  border.  A  few  pieces  of  the  furniture 
are  all  black,  and  the  remaining  pieces  are  white 
with  black  decorations.  At  the  windows  hang 
thin  scrim  curtains  bound  with  a  tiny  black  edg- 
ing, and  the  hangings,  which  are  a  very  important 
part  of  the  room,  are  of  an  imported  linen,  the 
design  of  which  is  black  and  white  combined 
strongly  with  yellow-orange — the  yellow-orange 
which  is  used  throughout  the  room.  The  same 
linen  is  inserted  in  the  two  little  panels  in  the 
head  of  the  bed  and  for  the  chair  cushions.  The 
black  and  white  night  lamp  has  a  yellow-orange 
and  black  shade  with  little  black  and  white  bells 
at  the  bottom. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  test  of  understanding 
when  to  use,  and  when  not,  is  in  a  black  and  white 
room,  and  in  the  "Modern"  decoration  there  will 
probably  be  no  combination  so  much  used  and 
so  often  abused,  yet  there  is  none  which  allows 
of  greater  possibilities. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  this  new  expres- 
sion of  decoration  are  so  solid  and  sound,  that  we 
feel  it  is  no  passing  fad — it  has  come  to  stay. 

The  photographs  employed  to  illustrate  this 
article  are  by  August  Patzig  &  Son,  Jersey  City. 

FOR  THE  WAR  SUFFERERS 
An  exhibition  and  sale  of  paintings  and 
statuary  is  very  shortly  to  be  held  in  the  Clews 
Building,  at  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  Artists  and  sculp- 
tors have  been  most  generous  in  donating  works. 
Any  artist  anxious  to  assist  in  this  great  cause  who 
has  not  yet  been  applied  to  will  confer  a  benefit 
by  communicating  immediately  with  the  editor 
of  The  International  Studio,  who  will  give  all 
information.     Probable  date  of  event,  October  14. 
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Niiori-:  c.moRDKs  rugs 

liV  JAMKS  F.  BALLARD 


I'liiKK  arc  six  typt's  ol"  Asia  Minor 
ruus  which  ha\  c  made  Turkey  worthy 
of  being  known  as  a  centre  for  weaving.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  the  custom  to  gi\e  all  credit  to 
Persia,  the  Caucasus  and  India  for  the  finest  and 
most  artistic  rugs  that  have  come  out  of  the 
Orient.  While  this  is  in  some  sense  true,  they 
have  entirely  overlooked  many  of  the  finest  Turk- 
ish products.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  been 
acknowledged  that  some  most  meritorious  rugs 
have  come  from  .\sia  Minor,  and  though  the  tech- 
nique is  not  quite  so  intricate  and  the  design  of 
Turkish  pieces  tends  more  to  simplicity,  yet  there 
are  to  be  found  magnificent  specimens  of  sumj)- 
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tuous  colour  and  superb  design  that  have  remained 
unnoticed  by  many  writers  on  this  subject. 

The  notable  Turkish  j^roducts  are  the  Bergamo, 
Koula,  Ladik,  Konieh,  Oushak  and  the  Ghiordes, 
l)rincipally  prayer  designs.  Here,  however,  we 
shall  refer  only  to  the  Ghiordes.  The  most  artis- 
tic expression  of  Turkish  weaving  is  found  in 
specimens  of  this  type,  which  take  their  name 
from  the  old  town  of  Ghiordes,  situated  about 
sixty  miles  north-east  of  Smyrna.  These  rugs,  with 
the  exception  of  those  known  as  "  Kis  Ghiordes," 
are  woven  by  men. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Elwanger  a  description  he 
found  in  a  catalogue  in  1894:  "Antique  Ghiordes 
prayer  rugs,  mosque  design,  with  columns  and 
pendant  floral  lamp,  relieved  on  solid  ground  of 
rare  Egyptian  red,  surmounted  by  arabesque  in 
white  on  dark  turquoise, 
framed  in  lovely  contrast- 
ing borders."  Another  one 
was  pictured  as  "a  flake  of 
solid  sapphire  crested  b\' 
charming  floral  designs  in 
ruby  on  ground  of  white 
opal.  The  mosaic  and  blos- 
som borders  are  toned  to 
perfect  harmony." 

There  are  three  types  of 
Ghiordes  rugs  specially 
worthy  of  mention.  First, 
those  of  nomadic  origin, 
made  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  rather  coarse  in 
weave,  averaging  60  to  80 
knots  to  the  square  inch. 
In  the  centre  of  these  will  be 
noticed  a  mihrab,  or  prayer 
niche,  generally  in  solid 
colours,  blue,  red,  white,  or 
green,  and  usually  with  a 
lamp  suspended  from  the 
top,  which  represents  the 
"light  of  immortality"; 
sometimes,  however,  this 
lamp  is  omitted.  The  cen- 
tre panel,  which  contains 
the  mihrab,  or  prayer  arch, 
is  often  surrounded  by  three 
or  four  inside  narrow  stripes, 
then  one  wide  central  border 
and  three  or  four  narrow- 
borders  again  on  the  out- 
side. 

Cut   on    page    xc   shows 
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Antique  GJiiordes  Rttgs 


nomadic  iiilUiiMU-o  ami  is  a  \vi)iui«.'rl"ull\  lustrous 
piece. 

It  is  uncommon  to  find  a  Ghiordes  ru^  with  an 
inscription.  Paj:;c  Ix.x.wi  shows  one  of  this  kind, 
containinji;  a  leaf  from  the  Koran  and  considerable 
archaic  desij!;n.  It  bears  the  Mohammedan  calen- 
dar, date  I022,  which  corresponds  to  1604  in  the 
Christian  era,  showing  this  piece  to  be  310  years 
old.  The  centre  niche  is  red ;  the  border  combina- 
tion green,  cream,  soft  red  and  blue.  The  seven 
borders  of  this  rug  symbolize  the  "seven  heavens 
of  Allah,"  having  the  following  significance:  The 
first  heaven  symbolizes  Paradise;  the  second,  the 
Gate  of  Eternity;  the  third,  the  Peaceful  House; 
the  fourth.  Felicity;  the  fifth,  the  Home  of  the 
Golden  Light;  the  sixth,  the  Garden  of  Delight; 
the  seventh,  the  Footstool  of  the  Throne. 

Ghiordes  rugs  of  the  second  type  are  woven  in 
the  cities  and  towns.  They  show  most  beautiful 
drawing  in  tine  floral,  leaf  and  vine  efTects.  Their 
colour  schemes  are  masterful  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  embodiment  of  grace,  culture  and  refinement, 
all  of  which  goes  to  show  the  handicraft  of  the 
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master  artist.  Filled  with  m\sticism,  symbolism, 
tradition  and  artistic  feeling,  they  make  a  mute 
ajjpeal  to  everv  person  of  discernment  as  examples 
of  unfading  charm. 

This  tvpe  is  the  finest  in  weave,  containing  from 
100  to  250  knots  to  the  scjuare  inch.  A  rug 
shown  on  page  Ixxxix  is  of  exceiptional  quality  in 
fineness  of  weave  and  colour,  and  is  undoubtedly 
of  roval  origin.  The  figure  representing  the  lamp, 
or  "  immortal  light,"  is  woven  with  silver  and  gold 
wire.  The  colouring  in  this  piece  is  soft,  subtle 
and  mellow,  combining  a  rare  tenderness  of  hues 
and  a  witchery  of  design,  redolent  of  the  mosque, 
representing  absolutely  the  best  there  is  in 
Ghiordes  weaving.     It  is  a  mosque  piece. 

The  prayer  arch  in  the  central  panel  is  a  magnifi- 
cent solid  red.  Inside  the  prayer  niche,  on  either 
side,  is  a  row  of  carnations  extending  from  the 
lower  end  of  this  panel  to  the  beginning  of  the 
arch,  followed  by  a  very  narrow  border  tracing  the 
arch  and  known  as  the  "wave  line."  At  the  base 
of  the  prayer  arch  panel  are  seven  pine  trees.  The 
"  Egyptian  Tree  of  Life  "  signifies  the  "  seven  days 
of  creation,"  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  employment 
of  the  tree  in  Turkish  motif 
bears  similar  import.  All 
primitive  people  believed 
that  the  soul  of  the  right- 
eous mounted  to  heaven 
from  the  branches  of  trees 
on  high  mountains.  In  the 
main  panel  above  the  prayer 
arch  will  be  noticed  very 
delicate  tracery  suggesting 
pea  vines.  In  the  panel 
extending  across  the  top  of 
the  prayer  arch  is  a  pair  of 
beautiful  vases,  out  of  which 
is  growing  a  gorgeous  luxuri- 
ance of  trailing  vines  and 
flowers  in  delicate  design. 

This  rug  has  three  narrow^ 
borders  surrounding  the 
main  panels,  and  a  wide 
central  border  showing  Per- 
sian influence  in  the  Herat 
pattern,  which  is  itself  sur- 
rounded by  three  narrow 
outer  borders,  making  seven 
borders  corresponding  to  the 
seven  trees,  symbolical  of 
the  "seven  days  of  crea- 
tion,"   at  the  base  of  the 
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prayer  arch.    It  i>  im|His>il)lt.'  lo  iloscribc  llu' jt'wcl- 
like  effect  of  this  superb  mosaic  colour  scheme. 

The  dervishes  selected  the  Ghiordes  rug  to  rep- 
resent their  four  different  orders,  which  gives  them 
a  stnnig  religious  significance.  These  occur  in  the 
following  order:  Deep  blue,  indicating  the  Order 
of  the  Rafaiyah  Dervishes;  deep  red,  that  of  the 
Amadiyah  Dervishes;  green,  the  Order  of  the 
Hahramiyah  Dervishes,  and  white,  that  of  the 
Kadiriyah  Dervishes.  On  page  Ixxxix  is  an  extra- 
ordinary example  of  an  early  seventeenth-century 
Ghiordes.  The  prayer  panel  is  a  mellow  old  ivory 
white.  .\  graceful  floral  lamp  illuminates  the 
apex,  while  exquisite  sprays  of  flowers  adorn  the 
base,  ornate  columns  supporting  the  arch.  In  de- 
sign, technique,  fineness  of  materials  employed,  it 
has  no  superior. 

The  most  highly  prized  colour  is  green,  the 
sacred  colour  of  the  Mohammedans — the  colour 
of  holiness.  Rugs  having 
prayer  arch  in  green  are 
permitted  to  be  used  only 
by  those  in  the  higher  offices 
in  direct  line  from  the 
Prophet.  A  superb  exam- 
ple of  this  is  represented  on 
page  Ixxxvii. 

The  third  and  most  inter- 
esting type  of  Ghiordes  rugs 
is  the  little  hearth  rug  known 
as  the  "Kis  Ghiordes,"  or 
"Betrothal"  rug,  usually 
about  33^2  X  sM  feet.  The\- 
are  woven  by  Turkish  maid- 
ens. In  a  sense  this  rug 
constitutes  an  Oriental  mes- 
sage of  love,  is  a  revelation 
of  the  weaver's  artistic  skill 
and  taste,  and  into  it  are 
woven  love,  sympathy,  emo- 
tion, passion,  and  the  hid- 
den and  most  cherished  de- 
sires of  the  woman's  girl- 
hood and  bridal  days,  being 
held  as  her  most  treasured 
possession,  the  last  article  to 
part  with,  and  handed  down 
as  an  heirloom  fromonegen- 
eration  to  another.  On  page 
Ixxxviii  is  an  unusually  fine 
specimen  of  this  type,  show- 
ing strong  nomadic  and 
archaic  influence. 

There  is  no  expression  in 


any  line  of  art  which  suggests  greater  dignity  of 
design,  a  more  subdued  harmony,  blending  soft, 
seasoned  colour  schemes  conveying  the  impres- 
sion of  warmth  and  magnificence,  than  is  woven 
in  these  fascinating  examples  of  a  fleeting  and  by- 
gone art.  The  little  story  implied  by  these  small 
l)ieces  is  full  of  poetic  inspiration  and  renders  them 
of  intense  interest  to  all  lovers  of  woven  fabrics. 
The  charming  sentiment  which  i)roduced  them 
makes  them  all  the  more  interesting  to  those  seek- 
ing to  know  more  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Orient. 

AIREATISE  ON  ETCHING 
This  month  Mr.  George  T.  Plowman's  work 
upon  etching  makes  its  appearance  under  the 
auspices  of  the  John  Lane  Company.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  market  and  for  the 
thousands  interested  in  etching,  artists  and  laymen 
alike,  this  volume  contains  much  \'aluable  material. 
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OME    EXAMPLES    OF    THE    BRICK 
ARCHITECTURE     OF     HOLLAND 
INFLUENCING    AMERICAN 
BUILDING 
BY  ADELAIDE  CURTISS 


The  Colonial  architecture  of  any  country  is 
always  interesting.  Every  one  can  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  ruined  temples  at 
Paestum,  Selinus,  Segesta  and  Girgenti,  those 
ancient  cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  which 
as  a  part  of  Magna  Graecia  held  such  an  im- 
portant place  as  colonies  that  their  architecture 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  that  of  Greece  itself, 
while  the  almost  fabulous  wealth  of  one  of  these 
early  towns  of  Southern  Italy  has  preserved  to  us 
in  the  term  "sybarite"  the  very  synonym  of 
luxury  and  the  love  of  pleasure.  In  America,  and 
coming  down  through  the  centuries  to  more  mod- 
ern times,  we  have  in  our  venerable  English 
Colonial  type  of  buildings  a  remarkable  and 
almost  pathetic  imitation  of  the  structures  of  the 
mother  country.  Our  earliest  settlers  had  usually 
to  build  with  wood  instead  of  brick;  they  were 
hampered  by  lack  of  suitable  tools  and  skilled 
workmen,  but  their  constructions,  though  simpler, 
faithfully  reproduced  the  estal)lished  types  of  far- 
away England.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
our  Dutch  architecture  of  the  Colonial  period. 
The  buildings  of  Holland,  howe\-er,  were  the  pro- 
totypes of  this  latter  style,  and  although  many  of 


the  earliest  Dutch  houses  and  churches  of  America 
have  unfortunately  passed  away,  enough  still 
remain  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  types  a  most  interesting  one. 
The  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and,  in  fact, 
the  villages  of  the  whole  Hudson  River  valley, 
retain  not  only  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns 
and  streets,  but  in  the  very  buildings  of  these 
towns,  much  still  to  remind  us  of  the  ancient 
Knickerbockei  rule.  The  old  Dutch  famiUes,  too, 
have  by  no  means  died  out,  and  their  descendants 
are  usually  interested  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  the  early  chapters  of  their  history. 

While  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  Albany  is 
mainly  associated  with  the  early  settlements  of 
the  Dutch  in  this  country,  there  are  other  sections 
of  the  State  which  still  retain  many  important 
examples  of  historic  architecture.  In  old  Fishkill, 
for  instance,  a  small  town  about  sixty  miles  north 
of  New  York  and  near  the  Hudson  River,  there  is 
an  old  and  most  substantial  churcli  which,  for 
historical  and  architectural  reasons,  deserves  to 
be  better  known.  This  okl  Dutch  Reformed 
church,  said  to  have  been  built  of  bricks  brought 
from  Holland,  occupied  an  important  position  not 
()nl\  in  the  Colonial  period,  but  also  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  The  structure,  standing  near 
the  famous  Fishkill  Pass  through  the  mountains, 
was  used  as  a  military  prison  in  the  Revolution, 
the  Provincial  Convention  also  meeting  here  in 
1770.     While  repairs  and  restorations  have  been 
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necessary  during  the  several  centuries  of  the 
existence  of  this  historic  edifice,  the  original  walls, 
several  feet  in  thickness,  still  stand,  and  the 
venerable  building  is  used  regularly  at  the  present 
time  for  church  services.  Around  this  old  church , 
as  is  also  the  case  with  the  First  Dutch  Church  of 
Flatbush,  Brooklyn's  well-known  suburb,  are 
many  old  graves,  marked  by  slabs  of  reddish 
sandstone,  and  decorated  with  curiously  carved 
cherubs'  heads,  the  inscriptions  upon  these  slabs 
being  in  the  Dutch  language.  The  Flatbush 
church,  although  venerable,  is  not  the  original 


OLD    DUTCH    CHURCH    AT    FISHKILL    VILLAGE 

structure,  but  occupies  the  site  of  the  first  build- 
ing. In  the  vicinity  of  the  Fishkill  church  are  se^•- 
eral  old  homesteads,  built  by  the  earhest  settlers, 
in  several  cases  with  brick  brought  from  Holland. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  of  that  original  Dutch 
church  of  Flatbush  that  "on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1654,  the  Governor  ordered  a  church  to  l)e 
built  at  Midwout  (Flatbu.sh),  to  be  60  feet  in 
length,  28  in  breadth,  and  14  feet  in  height  below 
the  beams."  And  again  of  the  first  Dutch  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  built  in  1666,  that  it  was  "a  square 
edifice  with  very  thick  walls  and  small,  high  win- 
dows, filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  large 
flower  pots  at  the  base  of  the  windows,  from  which 
ran  up  through  the  jjanes,  to  the  top  of  the  win- 


dows, numerous  vines  laden  with  a  profusion  of 
brilliant  flowers  of  every  imaginable  hue.  On  the 
top  of  the  church  was  a  short,  open  steeple,  in 
which  hung  a  small  bell  brought  from  Holland,  as 
was  also  the  window  glass.  The  inside  of  the 
church  was  panelled  to  a  great  height,  and  that 
work,  together  with  the  pews  and  pulpit,  were  of 
oak  and  were  either  very  dark  from  age  or  painted 
some  sombre  colour,  probably  the  former.  This 
church  continued  to  be  used  until  about  1810." 
About  the  year  1685  there  were  only  two  Dutch 
churches  in  New  York  City,  one  of  these  being 
Governor  Stuyvesant's  chapel  in  the  Bowery,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  St.  Mark's  Church.  The 
well-known  "Church  in  the  Fort"  had  by  this 
time  passed  over  into  English  hands  and  become 
Episcopahan. 

Generally  speaking,  the  early  architecture  of 
the  Dutch  in  New  York  State  "is  neither  Colo- 
nial nor  had  it  any  influence  on  Colonial,  with 
this  slight  exception:  The  Dutch  in  New  Jersey, 
on  Long  Island  and  to  some  extent  in  the  northerly 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  built  for 
themselves  farmhouses  with  stone  and  stucco 
walls  and  long,  sloping  roofs,  the  first  attack  of 
bungalow  fever  this  country  had.  These  houses 
are  rarely  of  large  size,  and  are  entirely  domestic 
in  spirit.  There  has  been  nothing  passed  down  to 
us  by  the  Dutch  like  the  pure  style  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Virginias,  though  the  so-called 
Dutch  Colonial  is  quite  charming  in  its  human 
expression,  and  is  peculiarly  fit  for  much  of  our 
modern  domestic  need." 

This  fact  of  its  availability  has  been  recognized 
by  many  of  our  present-day  architects.  E^•en 
some  of  our  most  recent  buildings  are  planned, 
sometimes  fantastically,  it  is  true,  after  Dutch 
models.  In  the  modern  architecture  of  New 
York  City,  for  instance,  we -have  become  quite 
accustomed  to  the  stepped  gables  and  elaborate 
detail  work  which  are  usually  associated  with  the 
Dutch  styles  of  construction.  Such  work,  indeed, 
in  the  hands  of  a  well-trained  and  careful  archi- 
tect, is  often  delightful  and  truly  representative. 

It  is  most  interesting,  after  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  surviving  examples  of  ancient  Dutch 
building  of  this  country,  to  visit  Holland,  and 
study  at  first  hand  its  nai\e  types  of  architecture. 
The  curious  l)uildings  of  that  country  seem  at  the 
beginning  somewhat  ilisappointing;  they  certainly 
seem  to  lack  originality.  But  this  is  easily  e.x- 
plained.  The  country  of  Holland,  its  lands  bor- 
dering \\\w\\  those  of  Germany,  has  always  been 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  hitter's  influence,  this 
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I  linji  niDsl  intcrcslin<j;l\'  rcxcalcd  in  tin-  iNpcs  i)l 
architecture.  The  wonderful  old  church  of  St. 
."^irxatius.  in  Maestricht.  for  instance,  is  a  splendid 
txample  of  Romanesque  architecture,  closel\ 
resembling,  however,  the  Rhenish  types,  while  the 
striking  and  rugged  old  l)rick  cathedrals  of 
I'trecht  or  Haarlem,  as  well  as  many  t)ther  ancient 
constructions  (Usplaw  notwithstanding  their  [)e- 
culiarly  national  characteristics,  their  German 
origin  and  recall  their  real  prototypes.  Holland, 
its  \ery  language  indeed  being  one  of  the  German 
dialects,  and  the  people  themsehes  a  branch  of 
the  great  Teutonic  race,  naturally  derived  many 
of  its  artistic  as  well  as  other  more  material  ideas 
from  German  sources. 

While  the  Dutch  architecture  may  indeed  be 
lacking  in  great  originality,  and  has  certainly 
faults  of  its  own,  the  fact  remains  that  the  build- 
ings of  Holland,  whether  of  the  Gothic  period  or 
the  tine  civic  and  domestic  edifices  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  preserve  to  this 
day  much  of  their  quaint  and  wonderful  charm, 
and  often  show  great  picturesqueness  and  beauty. 
Of  this  latter  class  of  structures  as  found  in  Am- 
sterdam and  other  cities,  Mr.  George  H.  Bough- 
ton,  in  his  amusing  and  instructive  "Artist  Strolls 


in  Holland,""  wrote:  ".Vmsterdam  itself,  as  a  town, 
may  be  \ery  enterprising  and  commercially  pros- 
|)erous — it  is,  in  fact,  reeking  with  prosperity.  Still, 
as  a  dream  of  architectural  beauty,  it  is  surpassed 
by  one  or  two  other  and  smaller  places  in  the 
country.  Perhaps  even  a  very  intelligent  business 
man  would  prefer  the  town  hall  of  Amsterdam  to 
the  town  hall  of  Middelburg,  down  in  Zeeland,  but 
no  architect,  painter  or  sculptor  would  do  so  for  a 
moment.  And  as  for  those  delightful  old  Dutch 
mansions  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  with 
their  cunning  masonry  and  brick  work,  their 
elaborate  figures,  weathercocks  and  flourishes 
wrought  by  iron-workers  when  the  blacksmiths 
and  the  masons  were  artists  proud  of  their  guilds, 
well,  you  will  find  these  things,  too,  in  the  smaller 
towns  in  greater  perfection.  Middelburg,  Veere, 
Hoorn,  Delft,  Dort,  Leyden,  Alkmaar,  Utrecht, 
Nymegen,  Maestricht — these  are  named  at  ran- 
dom; there  are  many  towns  even  richer  in  fine  old 
houses." 

But  the  grand  old  churches  and  cathedrals  of 
Holland  which  date  back  to  a  still  earlier  period, 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  time  when  Gothic 
architecture  all  over  Europe  was  in  its  glory,  are 
even  more  striking  and  form  always  the  most 
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impressive  feature  among  the  various  buildings  of 
the  town.  It  is  true  that,  brick  being  the  only 
material  that  the  country  afforded,  Holland  could 
not  rear  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  constructions 
that  the  other  countries  of  P>uroi)e  brought  forth. 
This  brick  construction,  however,  as  splendidly 
instanced  among  many  of  the  churches  of  Northern 
Italy,  has  a  rugged  charm,  a  distinction  all  its  own. 
The  lofty  tower  of  Utrecht  Cathedral,  for  instance, 
worn  and  time-stained  as  it  is,  its  grandeur  made 
still  more  imposing,  however,  because  of  its  iso- 
lated position,  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  na\'e 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  during  a  great  storm — this 
tower,  spared  by  the  tempest,  is  full  of  pictur- 
esqueness  and  majesty.  The  rugged  masses  of 
masonry,  also,  which  loom  up  above,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  "Groote  Kerk"  in  such  cities  as  Dor- 
drecht, Nymegen,  Delft,  Arnheim,  Rotterdam 
and  The  Hague;  the  various  towers  overlooking 
the  town  of  Monnikendam,  one  of  the  famous 
dead  cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee — all  these  have 
an  indescribable  charm. 

Certainlv  this  old  ecclesiastical  and  ci\  ic  archi- 


tecture of  Holland  has  a  wonderful  fascination,  a 
magical  charm  about  it  that  attracts  the  visitor. 
It  may  be  the  green,  low-lying  landscape  which 
forms  the  background  of  the  picture;  it  may  be 
the  haze  which  lies  over  it  all,  or  perhaps  the 
thought  of  Holland's  splendid  history  passing 
through  the  trave'  ler's  mind,  which  so  delights  him ; 
but  whatever  it  is,  a  vision  of  these  old  towns  and 
villages  seems  to  remain  in  the  memory,  never  to 
be  forgotten.  The  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  people 
may  have  destroyed,  in  the  interior  of  their  great 
Gothic  churches,  much  that  can  never  be  replaced, 
but  at  least  the  exterior  remains  in  all  its  sturdy 
and  rugged  charm.  One  writer  sa\s  of  these 
grand  old  buildings: 

"The  Hollanders  are  accused  of  mere  apishness 
in  employing  the  Gothic  style,  and  of  downright 
dulness  in  apprehending  its  import  and  beauty. 
Yet  a  man  who  has  found  that  bit  of  Rotterdam 
which  beats  Venice;  who  has  seen,  from  under 
Delft's  lindens  on  a  summer  evening,  the  image  of 
the  Oude  Kerk's  leaning  tower  in  the  still  canal, 
and  has  gone  to  bed,  perchance  to  awake  in  the 
moonlitiht  while  the  Xieuwe  Kerks  man\'  bells  are 
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rippling  a  silver  tune  c)\er  the  old  rools  and  gables; 
who  has  drunk  his  beer  full  opposite  the  stadhuis 
at  Leyden,  and  seen  Haarlem's  huge  church  across 
magnificent  miles  of  gaudy  tulips,  and  watched 
from  a  brown-sailed  boat  on  theZuyderZee  a  buoy 
on  the  horizon  grow  into  the  water-gate  of  Hoorn; 
who  knows  his  Gouda  and  Bois-le-duc  and  Alk- 
maar  and  Kampen  and  Utrecht;  this  man  does 
not  fret  over  wasted  days." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  buildings 
in  HiUland  are  those  around  the  old  market  sciuare 
upon  which  faces  the  "  Groi)te  Kerk  "  of  Haarlem, 
dedicated  to  St.  Bavo.  This  church,  "one  of  the 
tinest  in  Holland,"  fa- 
mous still  for  its  great 
organ,     preserves     also, 

hanging    from   its   lofty  ^ 

ceiling,  several  ancient 
models  of  the  ships  by 
means  of  which  the  Dutch 
so  bravely  repulsed  the 
Spaniards.  Haarlem's 
part,  indeed,  in  that  ter- 
rible struggle  can  never 
be  forgotten.  This  fine 
old  city's  glory,  however, 
is  also  in  being  the  birth- 
place of  Franz  Hals, 
many  of  whose  paintings 
hang  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Haarlem,  too,  has  a  civic 
pride  in  ha\'ing  been  and 
in  still  being  the  centre 
of  the  Dutch  tulip  cul- 
ture, and  also  in  being 
the  birthplace  of  Laurens 
Janszoon  Coster,  who, 
Holland  claims,  was  the 

inventor  of  printing,  instead  of  the  German,  Gu- 
tenberg. Coster's  statue  stands  in  the  market- 
place, in  front  of  the  Groote  Kerk. 

Two  of  the  tine  old  buildings  which,  with  St. 
Bavo's  church,  look  down  upon  the  ancient  square, 
are  the  quaint  and  curious  stadhuis,  a  part  of 
whose  structure  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
having  been  the  one-time  residence  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland,  the  other  edifice  being  the  Vleeschhal, 
or  House  of  the  Butchers.  This  latter  building, 
of  the  late  Renaissance  period,  is  of  the  most  florid 
style  of  construction  possible,  every  efTort  having 
been  made,  seemingly,  to  cover  it  with  decoration. 
The  richest  scroll-work  intermingled  with  sheep 
and  bullocks'  heads ;  the  many  jutting  windows  and 
gables;  the  sharply  pointed  roof,  a  reminiscence  of 
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the  earlier  Gothic  age;  the  riot  of  colour,  make  it 
altogether  a  most  amusing  though  strikingly  pic- 
turesfiue  object.  The  former  townhall,  a  small 
building  a  little  outside  the  above-mentioned 
square,  is  also  highly  interesting  and  valuable  as 
an  example  of  older  architecture,  while  the  Am- 
sterdamsche  Poort,  the  last  of  the  city's  great 
gates,  presents,  with  its  lofty  and  sharply  pointed 
turrets,  a  tine  medix'val  picture. 

One  of  the  particularly  delightful  old  towns  of 
Zeeland  is  Middelburg,  to  whose  picturesque 
architecture  reference  has  already  been  made. 
The  author  of  "A  Wanderer  in  Holland"  says  of 
some  of  its  splendid  early 
architecture:  "Long 
John,  or  De  Lange  Jan, 
is  the  soaring  tower  of 
the  Abbey  church,  now 
the  Nieuwe  Kerk.  So 
long  have  his  nearly  300 
feet  dominated  Middel- 
burg— he  was  first  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  rebuilt  in  the  six- 
teenth— that  he  has  be- 
come more  than  a  struc- 
ture of  bricks  and  copper ; 
a  thinking  entity,  a  tute- 
lary spirit  at  once  the 
pride  and  the  protector 
of  the  town. 

"Long  John  has  a  com- 
panion in  Foolish  Betsy 
(Gekke  Betje)  the  stad- 
huis clock,  so  called  from 
her  refusal  to  keep  time 
with  the  giant;  another 
instance  of  the  power 
which  John  exerts  over  the  town,  even  to  the 
wounding  of  chivalry.  The  Nieuwe  Kerk  would 
be  nothing  without  its  tower;  but  the  stadhuis 
would  still  be  wonderful  even  without  its  Betsy. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in  Holland,  nothing 
anywhere  quite  so  charming  in  its  shameless, 
happy  floridity. 

"I  cannot  describe  it;  the  building  is  too  com- 
plicated, too  ornate;  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
wholly  captivating  and  thoroughly  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  Dutch  genius — Spanish  influence 
again  apparent. 

"Beneath  the  eaves  are  four  and  twenty  statues 
of  the  Counts  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  the 
roof  is  like  a  mass-meeting  of  dormer  win- 
dows." 
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HE  ART  OF  JOHN  LAVERY, 
R.S.A.,  A.R.A,  ETC.  BY  A. 
STODART  WALKER. 


With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sargent  no  living 
painter  has  been  so  canvassed,  catalogued,  and 
criticised  as  Mr.  John  Lavery.  His  name  and  his 
work  are  known  wherever  Western  art  has  penetrated. 
He  has  been  laureated  in  more  foreign  collections 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  subject  of  a 
biography,  of  numberless  criticisms  and  apprecia- 
tions, it  may  seem  an  act  of  supererogation  to 
add  to  his  bibliography.  The  unique  exhibition  of 
his  work  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  in  which  we  are 
able  to  study  his  artistic  output  from  the  early 
Glasgow    days   to    the    present    seems   a  sufficient 


apology  for  one  more  essay  as  to  the  capacities  of 
the  man. 

The  exhibition  ranges  from  the  year  1879  till  the 
year  1 9 1 4,  and  represents  the  cream  of  these  thirty- 
five  years.  Of  the  130  pictures,  some  twenty  are 
from  public  collections.  From  the  Luxembourg 
come  the  Father  and  Daughter  and  Spring; 
from  the  National  Gallery,  Rome,  Polymnia  \  from 
the  Neue  Pinakothek,  Munich,  The  Tennis  Party; 
from  the  Modern  Gallery,  Venice,  A  Lady  in  Pink 
and  Mother  and  Son ;  from  the  National  Gallery, 
Brussels,  A  Lady  in  Black ;  from  the  Diploma 
Gallery  at  Edinburgh,  The  Rocking  Chair ;  from 
the  Scottish  Modern  Arts  Collection  Curling ;  and 
from  the  Corporation  Gallery  in  Glasgow  P.  B. 
Cunninghatne   Grahame,  Esq.     Other  pictures  are 
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oil  loan  tVoin  tlu-  Srnalc  Ilousr,  Hriisscis,  llic 
National  and  Modern  (lallnirs  of  hiihlin,  iIk' 
Manchester  Art  (lallcry,  tiic  IJclfasl  C'ori)ora- 
tion  (lallcry  and  (lirton  College,  Canihridge.  The 
rest  of  the  lanvases  are  ehielly  from  private 
collections  and  imhide  many  of  the  jjortraits  which 
made  the  reputation  of  the  jiainter,  siuh  as  the 
Miss  J/iirv  /iurre//  (iSi)\),  the  .S'/jr/frjr  (i8yi  92), 
I.at/v  Xora/i  Ht'ly-Hutchiiison  (1905),  and  Lady 
Eve/yn  Fan/u/iar  (1906).  The  collection  also  in- 
cludes T/if  Xii^/if  offer  Lafis^side  —  the  famous 
canvas  o\er  which  Mr.  Lavery  spent  ten  years,  and 
Dawn  after  Langside  lent  by  Mr.  James  Mylne,  two 
[pictures  alone  which  might  have  made  a  reputation 
sufficient  for  any  man. 

In  studying  some  of 
these  canvases  what  strikes 
us  most  is  how  well  Mr. 
Lavery  has  gauged  the 
effect  of  time.  Such  a  pic- 
ture as  The  Rocking  Chair 

from  the  Diploma  Gallery, 

Edinburgh,  painted  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  might  have 

been  finished  yesterday, 

the  paint  is    so  fresh    and 

glowing,  and  so  far  as  we 

have  been  able  to  examine 

the  works  of  the  past,  we 

have   not   discovered    one 

example  of  the  artist's  work 

that  has  not  improved  "in 

the    keeping."       The    fact 

may  be  useful  to  those  of 

our  moderns  who  imagine 

that    it    is    necessary    to 

practise  some    unusual 

method  of   painting,  some 

laying  on  of  jjaint  which  is 

to  earn  the  condemnation 

of  the  present  at  the  price 

of  the  appreciation  of  the 

future.     So  long  as  a  man 

understands  the  medium  in 

which  he  work.s,  so  long  as 

he   knows  what  paint   is 

likely  to  become  under  the 

processes    of    time,    there 

seenis  no  need  for  him   to 

be  greatly  concerned  about 

the  future.     None   of  Mr. 

I>avery's    early  canvases  '       /  ju~^ 

were  labelled  "This  picture  ^^ — ^ '• — 

is  intended  for  thirty  or  fifty         "  jm-anrse  switzkri.and 


ycar.->  hence."  'Hu'  |)aintcr  did  not  go  about  apolo- 
gising to  his  critics  that  he  jjaintcd  for  the  future  and 
not  for  the  present.  Throughout  his  career  Mr. 
Lavery  never  ajjologised  at  all.  He  sim|)ly  did 
wiiat  he  knew  and  left  it  at  that.  So  to-dav  we 
glory  in  that  masterpiece  7'he  Lady  7t<i//i  the 
J\arh  iVoin  The  Modern  Clallery  in  Dublin, 
representing  the  painter  more  consummately 
perhaps  than  any  other  canvas,  as  the  critics  did 
when  it  was  first  exhibited. 

There  are  some  things  that  Mr.  Lavery  cannot 
achieve,  though  of  all  living  craftsmen  in  paint  to 
none  can  be  aijjjlied  more  honesth-  the  statement 
made  by  one  of  his  colleagues  that  "  there  is  very 
little  he  cannot  do."  A  distinguished  contemporary 
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once  said  to  nu',  "  Lavery  is  a  wondcrtiil  man, 
nothing  frightens  him."  Mere  courage,  however, 
is  but  a  brute  tiualily  without  capacity.  Mr.  Lavery 
was  once  challenged  with  the  (Hctum  quoted.  His 
reply,  so  characteristic-  of  this  humorous  Irish  Scot 
was,  "  Yes,  I  can  do  a  great  many  things  in  my  own 
way."  Mr.  Lavery  has  proved  the  ([uality  of  this 
"way"  in  more  ways  than  one,  by  his  unerring 
sense  of  style  as  a  portrait-painter,  by  his  splendid 
ca{xicity  for  design  in  those  pictures  which  are  more 
colour  harmonies  than  portraits  and  best  of  all  by 
his  distinguished  methods  as  a  landscape  painter. 
All  these  aspects  of  his  art  are  executed  in  his  own 
way.  Mr.  Lavery  does  not  profess  to  combine 
unerring  insight  into  the  subtleties  of  character  with 
a  fine  sense  of  pictorial  design  as  does  the  man  to 
whom  he  makes  acknowledgment  that  from  him  he 
learnt  most  that  is  good  in  his  portraiture.  I  mean, 
of  course,  Sir  James  Guthrie.  His  landscapes  have 
not  the  poetical  illusiveness  of  Mr.  Walton's.  He 
has  not  the  "  solidity  "  of  Mr.  Orpen.     One  does 


not  feel  the  figure  under  the  clothes  as  one  felt 
it  with  Sir  (ieorge  Reid  ;  his  ])aint  does  not  glow 
with  the  richness  of  Mr.  Sargent.  A  Lavery  por- 
trait is  a  Lavery — a  thing  personal,  cjuite  distinctive 
and  in  nearly  every  case  distinguished.  It  can 
be  finished  in  a  sitting,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
])ortrait  of  Lady  Diana  jMa>ificrs,  and  knowing  the 
circumstance  the  result  is  often  something  which 
arouses  the  onlooker  to  use  the  term  "  miraculous." 
Mr.  Lavery  has  a  faultless  eye  for  the  "lines"  of 
his  sitters,  he  has  an  unerring  grasj)  of  whatever 
"charm  "they  possess  or  suggest.  His  canvases 
give  you  a  sense  of  "flow,"  of  elegance  and 
grace.  He  is  not  so  richly  gifted  in  the  grand 
manner  as  Mr.  Sargent,  yet  there  is  never 
anything  squat  or  squalid  about  the  portraiture. 
It  is  chic,  debonair,  facile,  dexterous.  Ever 
obsessed  with  the  aim  of  expressing  line  and  colour 
harmony,  there  is  little  need  for  him  to  grope 
for  his  effects.  They  seem  to  come  to  him  as 
a  lyric  came  to  the  pen  of  Robert  Burns — a  study 
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of  the  Lady  Givendoline  Chunhih,  and  of  his  well- 
known  Hely-Hutchinson  group  convinces  one  of  this. 
There  is  no  fumbling  with  the  brush.  The  pre- 
liminary experiment  has  been  in  the  brain,  not  on 
the  canvas.  The  taste — pictorial,  and  in  its  wider 
meaning — is  unerring.  The  sense  of  tone  is 
delicate  and  fine,  his  flair  for  elegance  more 
marked  than  in  any  other  contemporary  painter 
and  in  his  greater  triumphs,  such  as  the  Princess 
Patficin  antl  The  Silver  Tiirlmii^  captivates  the 
observer.  Placing  his  sitter  unerringly  on  the 
canvas,  his  delicate  colour  harmony,  his  sense 
of  romance  in  the  ])rcsenliiK'nt,  his  dexterous 
handling  of  tonal  difficulties,  and  his  masterly  sense 
of  pose,  result  in  Mr.  Lavery  being,  if  nothing  else, 
a  great  picture-builder. 

'I'he  delight  which  the  artist  has  shown  in  these 
studies  in  colour  harmon\-  for  whiih  he  is  so 
famous,  such  as  .S/zv'/'/v  in  the  Luxembourg  Collec- 


tion, The  Lady  in  lilack  in  the  National  Gallery, 
J^russels,  antl  The  Green  Coat,  convinces  us  that  Mr. 
Lavery  is  ever  obsessed  by  the  colour  possibilities 
of  his  models.  He  sees  the  colour  mitier  of  his 
sitters  at  a  glance  and  weaves  them  into  a  harmony 
of  i)aint  with  unerring  skill.  Being  an  artist  in  love 
with  nature,  careless  of  the  vogue  of  schools  and 
scholastic  traditions,  he  approaches  art  with  "joy  "' 
there  is  no  mistaking  that.  If  there  be  spade  wt)rk 
of  the  mind  or  brush  it  is  never  evident.  The  sense 
of  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm  is  ever  prevalent. 
However  unpromising  the  material,  his  painter's  eye 
finds  out  any  ([uality  of  colour  and  grace  of  form  it 
may  [)ossess.  Keeping  his  artist's  .soul  aloot" — more 
aloof  than  nn)st  paiiUers  do — from  the  dominating 
assertiveness  of  his  sitter,  he  gives  a  facile 
expression  to  his  own  vision.  He  mav  be  charged 
with  taking  but  a  superficial  interest  in  the  psycho- 
logv     of    his     sitter,    allowing    his    ilecorative  anil 
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roniantir  sense  to  ilominate  liis  iiortraiuire  at  the 
expense  of  what  we  call  life  and  character.  All  that 
may  seem  true.  But  this  is  balanced  by  a  pictorial 
elegance,  an  ease  and  fluency  of  brushwork,  and  a 
distinguislied  sense  of  values  in  form  and  colour 
which  conmiands  a  fescination  to  usurp  our 
criticisms  of  the  result. 

In  all  the  attempts  there  is  no  "trickery"  in 
Mr.  Lavery's  work,  neither  is  there  any  humouring 
of  his  reputation.  He  never  stereotypes  a  conven- 
tion. He  a})|)roaches  each  sitter  free  from  precon- 
ceived notions  of  how  the  thing  is  to  be  handled. 
He  does  not  do  his  portraits  by  the  yard  ;  machine- 
made  things  are  not  in  his  line.  The  sitter  must 
bring  a  mes.sage  before  the  reply  is  given  on  canvas, 
and,  as  happens  in  all  portraiture,  each  individual 
sitter  cannot  command  an  equally  satisfactory 
response  from  the  painter.  Some  people  are  born 
to  portraits,  some  achieve  portraits,  others  have 
portraits  thrust  upon  them, 
and  so  many  failures  are  as 
much  due  to  the  "  emjiti- 
ness  "  of  the  sitter  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  artist. 
I  am  convinced  no  painter 
has  felt  this  so  much  as 
Mr.  Sargent.  But  Mr. 
Lavery  has  so  much  re- 
source that  even  if  the 
model  carries  no  colour  or 
form  in  itself,  yet  he  over- 
comes this  handicap  more 
courageouslyand  efficiently 
than  most. 

Turning  from  M  r. 
Lavery's  portraits  and 
studies  in  colour  harmony 
— imaginative  portraits  in 
the  romantic  spirit — to  his 
work  in  landscape,  we  find 
the  same  qualities  and 
quantities.  The  romantic 
and  decorative  elements 
dominate  the  poetic  and 
intimate.  Subtle  search- 
ings  for  delicate  contrasts 
and  co-related  notes  of 
colour  as  practised  so 
admirably  by  \\illiam 
McTaggart  and  by  his 
friend  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton 
are  not  in  Mr.  Lavery's 
Tnitier.  But  in  his  capacity 
for  design,  in  the  propor-  "  i-KiNeess  patricia 
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tions  of  his  "  planes,"  and  his  magniiicent  sense  of  the 
tonal  (luality,  Mr.  Lavery  need  not  fear  comparison 
with  the  masters  of  British  landscape  painting.  The 
decorative  sense  is  unfailing  and  there  ever  exists 
that  romantic  sense  which  is  the  dominant  asset  of 
his  artistic  inventory.  There  is  no  muddiness 
of  texture,  everything  is  crystal  clear,  "  singing  "  with 
light  and  scintillating  colour.  'I'aking  his  work  as  a 
whole  1  would  place  his  landscape  work  in  Tangier 
and  Switzerland  as  the  most  significant  things  that 
Mr.  Lavery  has  done.  'I'he  "charm "of  his  landscapes 
is  undeniable.  The  power  of  realising  time  and  place 
is  masterly.  Early  dawn  is  early  dawn,  not  high  noon, 
high  noon  is  high  noon,  not  twilight.  Every 
landscape  is  a  clock  telling  its  owii  time  to  an  hour. 
y\s  for  place  there  is  no  danger  of  confusing  a 
Tangier  coast  with  Machrihanish,  or  a  skating 
scene  in  Switzerland  with  one  in  Scotland,  as  may  be 
seen  in    that  picture  of  Miss  Marv  Mond  Skating 
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"AUGUSTK    RODIN"  (19 13).      BY 
JOHN   LAVKRV,   R.S.A.   A.R.A. 
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whicli  scMiic  critics  consider  Mr.  Lascrv's  greatest 
achievement.  His  landscapes,  like  his  sitters, 
hring  their  own  message  and  I.avery  gives  the 
answer  on  the  spot.  His  power  of  grasping  a 
p.\ssing  mood  of  nature  is  little  short  of  astounding. 
In  his  Skatins;.  where  the  first  breath  of  the 
coming  snow  wraps  a  delicate  envelope  of  grev 
white  on  the  landsca|)e,  he  not  only  captures 
the  moment  and  gives  it  its  true  values,  but  he  is  abli' 
to  translate  the  change  in  the  values  of  snow,  ice  and 
hillside  in  the  terms,  of  the  metamorphosis.  All  this 
is  placed  on  the  caiivas  without  hesitation  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  ])aint,  which  in  Mr. 
L:ivery's  case  never  fails.  Like  all  artists  he  is 
selective,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  avoiding  an  essential 
which  presents  an  intricate  j^roblem.  Carrying  his 
own  artistic  distance  with  him,  the  problems  of 
perspective  present  no 
dilemma.  Nature  ma\- 
weave  a  tangled  web — but 
he  is  quick  to  unravel  it. 
And  in  blending  figure 
studies  into  landscaj)e  he 
homologates  his  distin- 
guished powers,  and  pro- 
duces such  a  thing  of 
charm  n^  Japanese  Switzer- 
land, one  of  the  most 
poetically  conceived  things 
that  modern  art  has  pro- 
duced. 

Of  other  aspects  of  the 
painter's  genius  we  may 
make  a  passing  note  of  his 
effective  interiors  such  as 
The  Grey  Drawing- Room 
and  The  Greyhound.  Apart 
from  all  other  (jualities 
fit  for  our  admiration  the 
great  Royal  group  brings 
out  the  painter's  greatness 
as  an  interior  painter.  Note 
the  subtle  blending  of 
colour  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  full  grasp  of  the  per- 
spective values,  the  un- 
erring chiaroscuro.  The 
.same  is  seen  in  his  great 
studio  group  now  on  exhi- 
b  i  t  i  o  n  at  the  R  o  \'  a  1 
Academy,  which  only  the 
ineffectiveness  of  Burling- 
ton House  to  display  to 
advantage    such    a    large  '•  i.adv^diana  man 
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can\as    ])rc\i'nts   the    "rough"  observer  from  ade- 
(lualcly  ap])recialing. 

Mr.  Lavcrys  ()ut])ut  has  been  so  generous  that 
this  sumniar\'  of  his  achievement  may  seem 
inadecjuate  and  cursory.  It  cannot  ])rofess  to  be 
anything  else.  One  would  like  to  dwell  on  well- 
remembered  canvases,  such  as  his  stutly  in  the 
nude  from  Mr.  Robert  .Strathern's  collection  and 
called  Ariadne,  a  delic-ately  treated  study  of  a 
female  facing  the  waves  on  a  wind-swept  shore. 
Primarily  a  painter  of  women,  one  cannot  forget 
some  of  his  male  portrait.s,  of  which  Mr.  1'.  J. 
Ford  as  a  Royal  Archer  is  a  notable  example,  while 
([uite  recently  he  has  given  us  his  friend  and 
admirer,  Atiguste  Rodin ;  but  of  all  his  portraits  of 
men  none  can  compare  with  his  superb  R.  B. 
Ciaininghame     Graham,     \\h\vh     is     one     of     the 
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treasures  of  the  Chisiiow  Corporation  Caller) .  His 
equestrian  study  ot  Mr.  Crahain  may  also  lie  re 
called.  Hut  of  this  latter  asi)eet  of  the  i)auUer's 
talent  the  greatest  tour  dc  force  is  The  Amazon,  a 
portrait  of  his  daughter  on  a  superb  Arab,  dominat- 
ing a  far-flung  Moorish  landseap.e.  We  have  also 
tlie  Equestrienne  whieh  the  artist  has  long  retained 
in  his  own  possession,  out  of  legitimate  affection 
for  an  effort  of  which  he  ought  to  be  rightly  proud. 
In  the  picture  ///  Morocco  we  have  also  another 
study  of  a  horse,  which  in  its  drawing  and  colour 
treatment  reveals  graphically  Mr.  Lavery's  power  of 
escaping  from  the  dead  formalism  so  long  associated 
with  animal-painting.  Like  Mr.  Crawhall,  Mr. 
Liwery  not  only  portrays  animal  life,  but  the 
personal  equation  of  each 
individual  animal. 

Mr.  Lavery"s  work  has 
been,  with  one  exception, 
entirely  confined  to  oils. 
That  one  exception  is  a 
water-colour  done  in  the 
far-off  Glasgow  days,  and 
he  has  not  used  that 
medium  since.  One  thing 
remains  for  him  to  do — 
that  is,  to  paint  a  purely 
Scottish  landscape.  He 
must  approach  the  country 
in  which  he  was  trained 
as  he  has  approached 
Morocco  and  Switzerland, 
and  the  result  we  are  con- 
vinced would  be  a  valuable 
and  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  country  of  land- 
scape painters. 

Beginning  with  Guthrie, 
Walton,  Roche,  Crawhall, 
U.  Y.  Cameron  and  others 
of  the  Glasgow  School  as 
a  revolutionary  against  a 
stereotyped  academic  tra- 
dition, Mr.  Lavery  has 
never  allowed  himself  to 
run  riot  in  extravagances. 
Fully  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  art  of  which 
he  is  a  disciple  as  well  as 
a  master,  he  has  neither 
humoured  his  reputation, 
nor  played  pranks  with  it. 
He  has  expressed  himscK 
not  only  in  terms  of  himself, 
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hut  with  reverence  for  the  great  craft  in  which  he 
has  been  hailed  as  an  accredited  expositor.  He 
has  not  attempted  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  "a 
laborious  monil  deliverance,"  but  he  has  ui  all 
seriousness,  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  delivered 
his  message  in  paint  without  selling  his  artistic  soul 
tilher  to  an  academy  or  to  a  coterie.  Though 
he  has  passed  the  halfway  house,  yet  there  is  youth 
in  his  brush,  which  is  emjjhasised  by  his  rare 
canvas  In  Morocco,  the  veritable  apotheosis  of  all  he 
feels,  knows  and  thinks  of  life  and  colour  in 
'I'angier.  It  is  a  fitting  monument  for  his  long 
artistic  career  and  an  earnest  of  what  we  may 
expect  in  the  future,  a  future  as  full  of  promise  as 
in  the  springtime  "  at  the  golden  gates  of  morning." 


MRS.  ken.nard"  (1914J 
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'■THE  GREYHOUND      dOin     from  an  oil 
PAINTING    BY    JOHN    LAVERY,  R.S.A..  A.R.A. 
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NORWEGIAN  SCULPTOR: 
STEPHAN  SINDING.  BY 
GEORG    BROCHNER. 


Stephan  Sinding  is  a  native  of  Urontheim  and 
a  brother  of  the  late  Otto  Sinding,  the  painter,  and 
Christian  Sinding,  the  composer — a  famous  trio. 
The  Sindings  hail  from  a  time  when  Norway  was 
prolific  in  bringing  forth  great  men  in  art,  in  music, 
in  literature,  most  of  whom,  however,  found  it 
expedient  to  leave  for  a  while,  and  some  for  a  long 
while,  their  own  country,  in  order  to  get  into 
closer  touch  with  the  movements  that  stirred  their 
brethren  in  the  luring  centres  of  the  great  world. 
But  on  the  whole  the  strength  of  these  Norsemen 
remained  unsubdued,  their  pronounced  individuali- 
ties passed  unscathed  through  those  mental  conflicts 
which  at  least  in  some  cases  were  bound  to  ensue. 
Stephan  Sinding  can  speak  of  this ;  he  has  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  his  great  compatriots,  been  a 
rolling-stone,  having  alternately  studied  and  worked 
and    lived   in    several    large    cities — Berlin,    Paris, 


Rome,  Copenhagen.  Though  much  that  confronted 
him  when  he  first  studied  in  Paris  proved  repugnant 
to  him,  the  French  sense  of  beauty  in  contours  has 
left  some  trace  in  Sinding's  work,  as  against  the 
more  severe  and  stringent  constructive  rules  which 
prevailed  in  Germany  when  as  a  young  student 
Sinding  was  initiated  into  the  fundamental  canons 
of  his  art  in  Berlin. 

Stephan  Sinding,  however,  has  mostly  sought  out 
his  own  ends,  has  walked  in  solitude  along  his  own 
path.  His  mind,  his  imagination,  has  worked 
silently,  often  for  many  years  with  some  inotif 
which  had  taken  his  fancy — in  the  case  of  the 
Walkiire  almost  a  generation  lapsed  between  its 
first  vague  conception  and  the  ultimate  consum- 
mation. Over  and  over  again  one  sketch  might 
be  discarded  for  another  until  some  incidental 
occurrence  brought  the  coveted  and  final  solution. 
Here  again  the  Walkiire  may  serve  as  an  example. 
His  first  conception  was  of  the  war-maiden  riding 
lip  a  mountain,  but  this  idea  was  abandoned. 
Sinding   felt    that,    like   a    storm,   she  must  come 
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"thk  joy  ok  like' 


BY    STKI'MAN    SINDINC 


sweeping  down  the  mountain,  the  fierce,  joyous 
anticipati(jn  of  battle  speeding  lier  furious  steed. 
For  this  purpose  the  artist  took  a  studio  in  the 
Boulevard  de  Raspail,  halfway  up  the  hill,  where 
with  the  aid  of  a  telescope  he  could  from  his 
wind(nv  study  the  horses  going  downhill,  and  he 
spent  hour  after  hour  observing  these  unconscious 
models.  One  day  six  ])owerful  Normardy  stallions 
had  pulled  up  close  to  Sinding's  window,  when 
suddenly  one  of  them  became  restive,  giving  .Sinding 
an  opportunity  of  modelling  there  and  then  from 
life  the  bared  teeth,  the  drawn-up  u])per  li[),  and  the 
whole  peculiar  exi)ressi()n  of  the  horse. 

Several  of  Stephan  Sinding's  most  important 
works,  among  them  Man  and  Woman  and  the 
IValkiire,  have  already  been  reproduced  in  this 
magazine.  The  former  is  probabl)'  Sinding's  best 
known  work.  That,  too,  attained  its  consununation 
only  after  much  futile  sketching  and  modelling,  'i'hc 
problem  of  rendering  man  and  woman  wrapt  in 
love,  of  rendering  tlu'm  in  tlu'  beauty  of  natural 
love,  etjually  far  removed  from  sickly  .sentimentality 
and  offensive  sensualism,  has  always  inlt-nselv 
interested  Sinding,  and  he  has  xaritnl  tin,'  concep- 
tion of  this  niotil  in  si'\cral  works. 


The  Barbarian  Mather  was  Sinding's  first  great 
work — the  most  important  milestone,  I  suppose,  in 
his  career  as  an  artist  (R-jme  1882),  as  Man  an i 
JFoman  was  the  second.  The  former,  on  the  face 
of  it,  is  much  more  northern  in  spirit,  but  neverthe- 
less it  also  shows  traces  of  Sinding's  sojourn  in 
France,  as  well  as  of  his  Teutonic  studies. 

Sinding's  artistic  imagination,  always  sustained 
by  his  creative  p;nver,  spans  over  a  wide  field  ;  at 
the  one  pole  T/'ie  Eldest  of  Her  Kin,  at  the  other 
The  Jov  of  L'fe.  The  former  has  run  her  race  ;  life's 
wear  and  tear  have  told  their  tale,  and,  with  the 
wi.sdom  of  many  years  enshrined  in  her  mind,  she 
serenely  awaits  the  end  ;  and  then  the  Qontrast, 
the  young  maiden,  her  whole  body  singing  out  her 
joy  of  life,  her  open  arms  ready  to  welcome  all  the 
happiness  it  has  in  store  for  her. 

The  fine  monument,  reproduced  among  our  illu.s- 
trations  (p.  20)  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  from 
Sinding's  hand  ;  it  is  possessed  of  great  plastic 
beauty  and  destined,  I  believe,  to  carry  its  maker's 
fame  to  some  distant  isle  over  the  sea. 
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GRAVE   MOXUMKXT   OF  THE   ISENBERG 
FAMILY.      BY   STKPHAX  .SIXDIXG 


The  Royal  Academy  Ex/iihitioii,  igi-f 
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HE    ROYAL    ACADEMY   EXf^I- 
BITIOX,    19  I  4. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  an)-  sur- 
prises in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  this  spring 
or  that  it  differs  to  any  perceptible  extent  from  its 
predecessors  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  quite 
characteristic  show,  solid  and  respectable  and  well 
up  to  the  average  ;  it  has  all  the  familiar  Academy 
features,  and  it  makes  its  appeal  to  the  public 
in  the  way  that  has  been  sanctified  by  long  custom. 
There  is  not  much  work  in  it  that  can  be  reckoned 
as  absolutely  of  the  first  rank  ;  there  is  little  that 
can  be  dismissed  as  wholl}-  bad  ;  fcjr  the  most 
part,  the  things  shown  are  examples  of  the  applica- 
tion of  sound  technical  principles  to  the  treatment 
of  material  which  was  not  particularly  worthy  of 
artistic  consideration.  To  the  seeker  after  sensa- 
tions the  exhibition  no  doubt  seems  dull  and 
uninspiring,  but  for  the  student  of  art  it  has  a 
real  technical  interest,  though  he  will  learn  from 
it  lessons  in  craftsmanship  rather  than  new  and 
fruitful  ideas  of  the  way  in  which  his  craft  should 
be  applied. 

But  to  blame  the  Academy  because  the  work 
it  has  brought  together  is  what  it  is  would  be 
unfair.  The  exhibitions  at  Burlington  House  are, 
after  all,  only  summings-up  of  what  the  artists 
throughout  the  country  are  doing,  and  the  Academy 
is  in  many  wa\s  the  most  catholic  and  tolerant 
art  society  we  have.  'I'he  exhibition  this  year 
includes  adequate  examples  of  almost  all  the 
schools  of  practice  that  count  as  in  any  way  worth\- 
■of  recognition ;  nearly  all  the  ways  of  using  artists' 
materials  are  illustrated,  except  the  devices  of 
those  extravagant  cliques  which  by  their  foolish 
affectations  and  want  of  sanity  have  put  themsehes 
outside  the  pale.  If  the  exhibition  is  dull  the 
fliult  lies  with  the  artists  who  have  submitted 
their  work  for  selection,  and  if  their  work  is  dull 
the  ultimate  blame  must  be  laid  upon  the  ])ub!ic, 
which  does  not  encourage  originality  or  freshness 
of  effort. 

So  when  [)coj)le  ])rofess  to  find  an  Academy 
exhibition  unsatisfying  they  had  better  take 
themselves  to  task  for  having  forgotten  to  pro- 
vide the  artists  throughout  the  country  with  any 
inducement  to  break  new  ground.  If  there  were 
a  demand  for  a  more  personal  \.\\)v  of  i)r()ducti()n 
there  are  many  men  who  would  hi'  onh  too 
glad  to  suppl)'  it;  and  the  works  ol'  these.'  men 
would  give  character  and  interest  to  tlu'  \arioiis 
art  exhibitions  and  would  certain!)'  lind  tlu'ir  way 
to     the     Academv,     which     aims     consistentU'     at 


pleasing  the  widest  possible  public.  \\'hat  the 
majority  is  content  to  accept  will  always  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  collection  at  Burlington  House 
— the  Academy  lives  by  being  popular  and  must 
follow,  not  lead,  the  taste  of  the  crowd.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  the  critics  who  condemn  an 
Academy  show  as  a  dull  thing,  without  vitality 
or  vigorous  initiative,  are  actually  reflecting  on 
themselves  for  having  failed  to  fulfil  their  obligations 
to  the  art  of  the  country. 

That  the  Academy  is  not  so  wedded  to  precedent 
as  to  be  unwilling  even  to  attempt  experiments 
is  shown  by  certain  changes  which  have  been 
made  this  year  in  the  arrangement  of  the  exhi- 
bition. The  most  obvious  alteration  is  the 
transference  of  the  water-colours  and  black-and- 
white  works  from  the  rooms  specially  built  for 
them  a  few  years  ago  to  two  of  the  galleries 
previously  allotted  to  oil  paintings,  and  the  placing 
of  the  more  moderate-sized  canvases  in  the  water- 
colour  and  black-and-white  rooms.  The  most 
significant  one  is  the  hanging  of  Gallery  W .  with 
some  regard  for  right  spacing  and  for  the  correct 
relation  of  the  pictures  one  to  the  other.  The 
first  change  is  not  particularly  to  be  commended, 
but  the  other  is  uncjuestionably  full  of  great 
possibilities.  If  the  whole  exhibition  were  treated 
in  the  same  way  the  imj)rovement  in  its  appearance 
would  be  surprising ;  and  though  this  sort  of 
spacing  might  involve  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  works  shown,  the  sacrifice  would  be  worth 
making  for  the  sake  of  those  which  would  be 
chosen  to  rei)resent  the  art  of  the  year. 

Most  of  the  pictures  which  have  a  right  to  be 
remembered  as  salient  features  of  the  show  are  by 
men  of  well-established  reputation — there  are  no 
spectacular  first  appearances  of  unknown  artists,  and 
there  are  few  instances  in  which  the  younger  men 
who  are  coming  to  the  front  have  made  any  great 
ad\ance.  Mr.  Sargent,  who  was  rejiorted  to  have 
given  uj)  portrait  j^ainting,  has  triumphanth  re- 
asserted his  mastery  in  this  field  with  two  remarkable 
examples,  of  which  one  only,  the  portrait  of  Lady 
Roiksavag;i',  now  appears  on  the  wall,  the  other  and 
more  important  work,  a  i)ortrait  of  Henry  Jaifws, 
Es</.,  having  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  exhibition 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  vagaries  of  a  female  suffragist. 
In  addition  Mr.  Sargent  exhibits  three  brilliant 
o|)en  air  studies,  Cypresses  and  PincSy  Skctclwrs, 
and  San  Lnrcmia.  Mr.  Sims  shows  delightfully  his 
imaginative  antl  executive  powers  in  his  fantasies 
The  Little  .Ire/ier,  S/>r/nx'  Sanx'.  and  /.a  Ca^e  ai/x 
Anioi/rs  :  Air.  W'alerhouse  does  himself  full  justice 
with  his  clelicatelv  treateil  Anniineiation,  his  \  igorous 
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f()It)ur  notf  lite  I.m'c  J^hiltrt\  ami  \\\\vv  ])()iliail>, 
thr  nio.st  nu'Miorahlo  of  which  is  a  clianniiiL:,  paint 
ing  of  a  (.'hilil  ;  and  Mr.  Aiiiiing  IkII  Iu11\  iiistilii's 
his  recent  election  to  the  Associaleshii)  by  the 
|K)\ver  anil  dignity  of  his  picture  The  Af(xrn'axc  "/ 
Cana. 

Then  there  are  lantlscapes  of  importance  iVoni 
Mr.  Hiiiihes-Stanton,  Sir  K.  A.  Wati'rlow.  Mr.  .Mlrcd 
I'arsons,  Mr.  Walter  1  )omu',  Mr.  Mark  l-'islur,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Hill,  Mr.  Claude  Hayes,  and  Mr.  K.  W  . 
Allan  ;  three  inagnihcent  studies  ol  alniosplnrii 
effects  bv  Mr.  Arnesln  ISrown.  and  a  i^roup  ol 
attractive  i-olour  fancies  by  Mr.  l)a\id  .Murra\,  who 
lias  gone  to  X'enice  lor  most  of  his  subjects.  There 
are  some  characteristic  and  representati\c  (  an\ases 
by  the  late  Sir  Alfreil  luist  :  and  there  is  a  finely 
composed  study  of  wide  distance,  /)(//  /,<v//.-  Kar/v 
S/>rin!^,  bv  Mr.  I ).  \'.  Cameron.  Mr.  Terrick 
\\'illiams  shows  two  ailmirable  pictures,  Su/isc/ 
Glcnv  :  St.  firs,  and  .{f/ci-  I't's/>crs:  Jh-ittaiiy  \  .Mr. 
Albert  Cioodwin  a  lovely  twilight  effect,  ./  Winter's 
Tale:  Hastin^^s:  Mr.  Moffat  Lindner  a  wonderful 
Approaching  Storm:  Ilollaiid:  and  .Mr.  A.  J. 
Black  a  fresh  and  hnninous  landscape,  J^rinirose 
Time  in  Sivitzerland  \  and  there  are  other  note- 
worthy things  from  Mr.  \\'\nf(>r(l  Dewhurst,  Mr. 
Coutts  Michie,  Mr.  N.  .M.  Lund,  Mr.  ^'eend  King, 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  ].  Walter  West,  Mr.  Robert 
Little,  Mr.  James  Henry,  Mr.  (/ampbell  Mitchell, 
Mr.  A.  Frieden.son,  and  'S\\.  Briton  Riviere. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  figure-pictures  are 
Mr.  Cadogan  (!owper's  gorgeous  colour  arrangement, 
Lueretia  Borgia  rei}:[ns  in  the  I'atican  in  the  absence 
of  the  Pope  Alexander  /'/,  and  Mr.  Creiffenhagen's 
11 'omen  l>y  a  Lake,  both  of  which  lia\e  been  pur- 
c-hased  for  the  Chantrey  I'und  collection  :  and  of 
particular  interest,  too,  are  Mr.  Charles  Shannon's 
The  Embroidered  Shawl,  Mr.  James  Clark's  ./ 
Summer  Idyll,  Mr.  Kdgar  Vtvmdy's.lntonio  Sti-adivari 
and  Idlers  and  Workers,  Sir  J.  1).  Linton's  Chech, 
Mr.  Melton  Fisher's  The  Coming  of  Spring.  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw's  design  for  tlu'  act  drop  at  the  London 
('oliseum,  in  which  he  has  portrayed  a  host  of 
celebrities  connected  with  the  drama  :  the  two  fmel\ 
treated  interiors  Reflections  and  I'he  Master,  h\ 
Mr.  Richard  Jack  :  Slumber,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  IJwell  : 
I'iolets  for  Perfume,  by  Mr.  La  Thangue  :  ///c 
Dreamer,  b\  Mr.  Harold  .Speed  :  The  End.  by  Mr. 
A.  Maclean  :  the  decoration,  Ilaivking,  by  Mr. 
Cierald  Moira  ;  A  Greek  Water-carrier  in  Egypt, 
by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  :  ///  Silk  Attire,  b\-  Mr. 
W .  E.  Webster  ;  and  the  water-colours.  The 
Judgment,  by  Mr.  Russell  I'lint,  and  Beauty  J^ricks 
her  Einger,  l)y  Mr.  J.  I).  Batten.       There  are  some 


exct'llcnt  rustic  and  fislu'r  life  subjects,  too,  b\-  .Mr. 
.Stanhope   Forbes. 

In  portraits  of  real  note  the  t-xhibition  is  certainly 
t|uite  as  strong  as  usual.  Mr.  (ieorge  Henry  sends 
si'\  t-ral  which  deserx  e  high  praise  :  Mr.  W'.  Llewellyn, 
.Mr.  Ilackt'r,  .Mr.  de  Las/lo,  Mr.  S|)encer  Watson, 
.Mr.  J.  J.  .Shannon,  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  .Sir 
James  (luthrie,  Mr.  I'>ank  Dicksee,  Mr.  Fiddes 
Watt,  .Mr.  11.  .\.  Olivier,  Mr.  Jack,  Mr.  Harold 
.Speed,  and  .Mr.  F.  ( ).  Salisbur\-  are  all  remarkal)l\- 
well  represented  ;  and  there  are  thret'  splendidly 
robust  paintings  l)\-  Mr.  \\ .  Orpen.  .Mr.  .Melton 
Fisher's  j)ortrait  stud\-,  Winifred,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  things  in  tln'  exhibition  ;  and  there  is  an 
attractive  picture.  T/ic  Coral  Xecklace,  b\-  .Mr.  V.  M. 
.Skipworth. 

'The  best  of  the  other  paintings  which  ought  not 
to  be  oNerlooked  are  A  Stack  Barge,  Essex,  b)'  Mr. 
Leslie  'Thomson  :  the  clever  study.  The  Don  Carlos 
Palace.  I'en'ce,  by  Mr.  A.  Ludovici  ;  the  large  in- 
terior. The  Studio  of  the  Painter,  by  Mr.  La  very  ; 
//('//  Bay.  Bryher,  by  the  Hon.  Duff  Tollemache  ; 
'The  Waterivax,  by  Miss  Kemp- Welch  ;  The  Toast 
is  England,  an  able  work  by  Mr.  Fred  Roe  ;  The 
Shado'cved  Hill,  by  Mr.  \\\  Lee  Hankey ;  the 
interiors,  Room  at  James  Pryde' s,  by  Mr.  Oswald 
liirlcN',  and  Ajite-room  to  the  Studio  :  Ardilea,  by  Mr. 
P.  >\'.  .\dam  :  The  Mistletoe  Bough,  by  Mr. 
Mouat  Loudan  :  and  the  huge  group  of  the  directors 
of  the  Krupp  Company  by  the  late  Sir  Hubert  von 
Herkomer,  one  of  those  monumental  com])ositions 
which  he  could  handle  better  than  any  artist  of  our 
times.  It  is  a  great  achievement,  though,  perhaps, 
it  does  not  (juite  e(iual  the  wonderful  ])icture  of  the 
A(-ademy  Council  which  he  ])ainted  a  few  years 
ago  and  which  now  occupies  a  place  on  the  walls 
of  the  late  (iallery  at  Milbank. 

'There  is  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  sculpture  a  fair 
amount  of  work  which  claims  serious  consideration, 
though,  on  the  whole,  the  collection  there  is  a  little 
below  the  average.  Air.  I)rur\',  however,  Mr. 
Derwent  Wood,  Mr.  'Thorn\'croft,  Mr.  Colton,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Brock  are  all  well  represented  ;  there 
is  a  delightful  little  portrait  statuette  by  Mr. 
Bertram  Mackennal,  and  there  are  things  of  im- 
portance l)\  Sir  Ceorge  Frampton,  Mr.  (iilbert 
l>a\es,  .Mr.  Reid  Dick,  Sir  W.  (ioscombe  John, 
.Mr.  ILnard  'Thoma.s,  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  Mr. 
Lanteri,  .Mr.  ( '.  L.  Hartwell,  Mr.  S.  N.  Babb,  Mr. 
'Toft,  Mr.  H.  Pegram,  and  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephen.s, 
whose  Recumbent  Monument  to  the  late  Viscount 
Ridley  is  very  characteristic  in  its  decorative 
(jualities.  But  in  the  .sculpture  rooms,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  exhibition,  there  are  no  surpri.ses. 
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INTERIOR   AT  JAMICS    rR\'ni;S 
BY  OSWALD   BIRIJ:V 


THE   WATER   NYMPH 
BY  A.  C   LUCCHKSI 
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Amdnc  iIk'  iiuiL-asiiig  tliouuli  still  conipara 
lively  sirall  minih(.'r  of  artists  wlin  now  practisr 
the  art  of  (.'naniciliiig  upon  metal  Mr.  Akxandrr 
Fisher  occupies  a  distinguishetl  luisiiion.  and  to 
him  in  his  capacity  as  a  teacher  and  ])ractiti(inrr 
is  (hie  in  large  measure  the  revival  of  interisi  in 
this  hrancii  of  art  which  has  taktn  place  in 
the  Ihitish  Isles  iliiring  the  past  do/en  \cars  or 
so.  The  articles  which  he  contrihulcd  to  this 
maga/ine  a  few  years  ago,  and  his  more  rc( mt 
book  on  the  subject,  have  been  very  instrumental 
in  encouraging  others  to  (.kwote  themselves  to  this 
fasc-inating  branch  of  artistic  i:)roduction,  and  their 
pursuit  of  it  has  been  made  easier  by  his  rare 
knowletlge  and  c\])erience  of  the  xarious  methods 
and  processes — some  of  them  extremely  com[)le.\  - 
which  are  involved  in  the  art.  His 
own  |)roductions,  diverse  both  in  de- 
sign and  method  of  execution,  are 
familiar  to  all  who  \isit  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions  and  those  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  .Society,  as  well  as 
others.  In  the  present  exhibition  at 
lUirlingtcn  House  he  has  an  excellent 
|)ortrait  of  a  lady,  in  which  the  flesh 
tints  are  admirably  rendered.  The 
.Academy  accepts  but  few  examjjles  of 
enamelling  each  year,  and  tho.se  which 
find  their  way  into  its  galleries  are 
chiefly  works  in  which  the  medium  is 
employed  for  purposes  of  a  more  or 
less  pictorial  character,  but  one  may 
hope  that  the  time  is  n(;t  far  distant 
when  a  mcjre  ample  representation 
will  be  accorded  to  works  of  this 
character. 

The  exam])les  of  Mr.  l'"ish.er"s  work 
which  are  here  illustrated  are  selected 
from  a  number  of  things  executed 
recently  according  to  various  nx'thods. 
The  panel  called  The  Spirit  of  the 
Opal  belongs  to  the  lid  of  a  huge 
jewel  casket,  and  here  gold  and  siUer 
in  the  form  of  small  pieces  or 
"  paillons  "  are  used  over  copjjer,  as 
is  als(j  the  case  with  The  Glorification 
of  the  Nativity,  in  which  the  enamelling 
is  executed  by  the  Limoges  meth(jd, 
amplified  and  extended  in  the  treat- 
ment. The  central  idea  in  this  panel 
is  of  a  nu'ghty  event  |)roceeding  from 


a  sceuiuigly  humiili'  and  su'all  lu'guuung.  The 
prayer-book  coxer  shown  on  the  same  page  is  in 
bas.setaille  enamel  on  siUer.  In  this  process  the 
sihi'r  is  car\ed  in  relief  and  coNerrd  with  trans- 
parent enamels,  the  whole  being  then  "fired."  It 
is  a  process  which  gives  much  brillianc\'  and  lustre 
to  the  enamel,  but  it  is  impossible  for  e\en  a 
colour  rt'])roduction,  luuvever  excellent,  to  convey 
this  lustrous  effect.  The  same  remark,  of  course, 
applies  with  greater  force  to  the  blac-k  and  white 
ilhistnition  on  this  i)age  that  ol'  a  panel  executed 
with  translucent  enamels  in  grisaille  o\er  cobalt. 
The  subject  is  taki-n  from  a  poem  bv  \'oc.ng,  which 
runs  : 

"  Where  do  you  conic  from  my  little  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here." 

The  circular  jjanel  called  Spriii:^  antl  the  rect- 
angular one  called  IVic  Harden  are  both  executed  b\- 
the  Limoges  method  with  paillons  of  silver  and  gold. 
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ENAMEL  PANELS  'SPRING.'  "THE  GARDEN," 
AND  "THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OPAL."  designed 
AND  EXECUTED  BY  ALEXANDER   FISHER. 
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SILVER     PRAYER     BOOK    COVER    WITH 
BAISSETAILLE      ENAMEL     PANELS    ON     SILVER. 

ENAMEL  PANEL  ON  COPPER  WITH  GOLDANDSILVER 
PA  I LLONS'' THE  GLORIFICATION  OF  THE  NATIVITY." 
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HE  SALON  OF  THE  SOCIETE 
NATIONALE  DES  BEAUX- 
ARTS   IN   PARIS. 


Thk  Salon  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
Arts  is  this  year  one  of  exceptional  importance. 
Many  members  have  felt  that  the  Society  has  not 
kept  up  to  date,  that  it  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
exclude  the  work  of  the  young  men — in  one  '^rd, 
that  it  has  begun  to  suffer  from  senility.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  that  in  order  to  make  room  for  new- 
exhibitors  the  number  of  works  by  each  member 
should  be  limited  to  four,  and  that  some  of  the 
works  of  decorative  art  should  be  accorded  space  in 
the  best  rooms.  Hence  the  entirely  novel  aspect 
of  the  exhibition  this  year. 

While,  however,  giving  a  chance  to  the  young 
painters,  the  Societe  Nationale  has  striven  this  year 
to  do  honour  to  deceased  members.  The  two 
largest  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  works  of  Gaston 
La  Touche,  the  regretted  president  of  the  section  of 
Painting,  who  is  here  represented  by  a  number  of 
his  most  important  canvases,  including  various 
decorative  works  lent  by  collectors,  which  have 
obtained  an  unqualified  and  well-merited  success. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  praise  in  La  Touche  one  of  the 
most  powerful  colourists,  one  of  the  most  original 
decorateiirs,  and  one  of  the  noblest  imaginative 
painters  of  the  French  school.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  works  by  a  painter  who  died  at  a  less 
advanced  age,  and  who  did  not  enjoy  in  his  life- 
time all  the  honour  which  was  due  to  him — M. 
Gaston  Hochard,  some  of  whose  works  our  readers 
may  recollect  having  seen  in  The  Studio.  Gaston 
Hochard  was  a  painter,  with  a  very  modern  tem- 
perament, who  depicted  in  pictures,  often  most 
appealing  in  their  charm,  all  the  varied  scenes 
of  everyday  life.  Then  there  is  a  little  retrospective 
exhibition  of  pictures  by  M.  Henri  Havet,  an  artist 
with  a  singular  gift  for  style  and  composition  and 
whose  palette  was  one  of  exceeding  delicacy. 

Large  decorative  works  are  this  year  less  numerous 
than  usual,  but  among  them  are  some  of  great  im- 
portance. M.  Roll,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
exhibits  a  ceiling  destined  for  the  Petit  Palais,  which 
he  entitles  Po^sie-Drame  ;  both  in  conception  and 
in  execution  it  is  a  notable  work,  and  certain  passages 
are  without  equal  in  the  a'i/7'?r  of  this  artist.  M. 
]'"rancis  Auburtin  has  earned  many  and  well-merited 
encomiums  from  his  brother  artists  for  his  large 
panel,  here  reproduced,  Comme  arrive  le  printemps, 
a  boldly  treated  work  in  tones  of  a  light  and  delicate 
greyish  blue ;  rarely  has  this  painter's  decorative 
fantasy  expressed  itself  more  happily  than  in  this 


garland  of  little  girls,  extended  across  the  canvas. 
Two  artists  from  the  South,  M.  Montenard  and 
M.  Dauphin,  exhibit  large  sunny  paintings  destined 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Toulon.  M.  Gillot,  in  his  large  painting  of  the  Hall 
de  la  Gare  St.  Lazare,  succeeds  in  wresting  from 
masses  of  smoke  the  most  happy  effects  of  colour. 
M.  Gaston  Guignard  also  has  tackled  a  subject  ot 
vast  dimensions  :  L! Embarqiieinent  de  bestianx. 

The  works  of  Lucien  Simon  and  Ignacio  Zuloaga 
are  hung  facing  each  other  in  the  same  room. 
Here,  therefore,  we  find  what  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  paintings  the  exhibition  contains.  Les 
mar  ins  siir  le  quai  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to 
the  general  public  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  this  great  colourist's  productions,  but  it  is  un- 
questionably one  into  which  he  has  put  the  greatest 
meed  of  subtlety  and  science.  The  whole  work  is 
marvellously  well  composed. 

Zuloaga   remains  faithful  to  subjects  of  a  lofty 
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character,  and  liis  lommaiul  of  iLTliiuqiu'  aclvami's 
more  and  more  towards  forceful  effects,  towards 
powerful  contrasts,  and  towards  the  most  daring 
juxtapositions  of  colour.  A/ourur  Barri's  dcvant 
TolMe  is  eminently  cliaracteristic  and  will  take  its 
place  among  the  most  famous  productions  of  the 
SiKinish  school  ;  nor  need  one  he  a  great  projjhet  to 
foretell  the  widest  success  for  Toreadors  de  villages. 

Hesnard,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  con- 
temporaries, sometimes  exhibits  in  the  Salon  great 
decorative  works  and  at  others  easel  pictures,  all 
revealing  the  freedom  and  facility  of  the  master  that 
he  is.  This  year  he  sends  four  graceful  portraits  of 
women  in  which  he  once  more  affirms  an  originality 
and  style  ever  free  from  eccentricit). 

Rene  Menard,  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  beautiful 
decorative  paintings,  exhibits  the  panel  he  has  been 
commissioned  to  execute  for  a  hall  of  the  l*"aculle 
de  Droit  in  Paris.  It  is  a  twilight  effect  and  the 
work  is  one  which  ajjpeals  by  its  harmony  and  its 
beautit'ul  classicism.  The  same  artist's  J'e/iisi',  vite 
dii  cantpanilt'  dc  Saiii/-Gfori:;es-MaJei/r  is  a  \-eritable 
landscaj)e  of  light  and  of  water  enveloj^ed  in  a  kind 
of  golden  ha/e. 

\'enice  has  also  been  the  inspiration  of  one  of 
our  most  personal  painters — Raflaelli,  who,  in  some 
bright  and  sparkling  little  pictures  .shows  us  a  Venice 
in  winter  which  amazes  and  charms  us  :  San  Giorgio 
sous  la  neige,  le  Quai  des  Esclavons  en  hiver,  and 
other  imjiressions  equally  faithful  and  attractive. 

The  landscapists  at  the  Nationale  form  a  regular 
pleiades  of  original  and  j)ersonal  talent.  M.  Billotte 
is  a  painter  of  delicate  symphcmies,  delighting  in 
evening  effects  ;  Le  Vieiix-pont  aiix  Andelvs,  En 
Cliarenie,  Avant  ravage  au  Bas-Meudon  are  charm- 
ing impressions  of  nature.  M.  Leon  Lhermitte 
achieves  noble  effects  always  with  the  most  simple 
tones  ;  his  palette  is  invariably  rich  in  blacks  and 
in  varied  grey.s.  Michel  Cazin  takes  his  place 
among  our  most  eloquent  painters  of  the  sea  ;  M. 
Lcpere  is  this  year  admirably  represented  ;  M. 
Eugene  ("lary  has  a  very  fine  view  of  Chateau 
Gaillard  ( Petit-Andely)  \  M.  Andre  1  )auche/ 
excels  in  the  use  of  blacks  and  grey.s,  and  no  one 
renders  better  than  he  or  with  greater  fidelity  and 
character  the  landscapes  of  Lower  IJrittany  ;  his 
E/>a7'e,  La  ville  close  (Concarneau),  and  Cote  de 
Plomareh  are  works  to  be  remembered.  M.  and 
Mme.  Duhem  exhibit  sunny  scenes  and  flowery 
terraces  ;  NL  Louis  Desmoulin  has  found  inspiration 
in  the  colonies  and  Madagascar  in  particular,  for 
landscapes  full  of  character.  M.  \authrin  shows 
some  masterly  seasca|)es. 

The  Salon  contains  a  number  of  memorable 
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portraits.  M.  lilanelu',  whose  special  exhibition 
this  war  has  achieved  great  succes.s,  shows  the 
l)orlraits  of  Mine,  l/enri  Germain^  the  Conitesse  de 
A'()ailles,  of  tlu'  /'rinees.se  /.  de  /y'roglie.  M.  Jean 
Holdini  is  represenlt'd  only  by  two  small  canvases, 
into  which,  howexer,  he  has  |)ul  all  his  brilliant 
xirluositv.  M.  de  la  (landara's  portrait  oi"  Mnw. 
leanne  Renouardt  is  a  thing  of  charming  grace  and 
'[\\\(.'  execution.  Side  by  side  with  these  i)<)rtraitists 
other  Nounger  artists  take  an  important  jjlaee  ; 
.M.  Ablett  esjjecially  figures  with  some  excellent 
work,  antl  M.  \\'illiam  Malherbe  exhibits  the  portrait 
of  Mine.  Liaphael  Duflos,  jjainted  with  a  cliar  and 
charmingly  seductive  ])alelte. 

An  entire  room  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
decorative  works  of  Lalique,  who  has  hitherto  shown 
at  the  Old  .Salon.  His  ai)pearance  at  the  Nationale 
is  marked  by  a  very  imijortaiit  manifestation — 
too  important  to  be  dealt  with  here — and  we  must 
therefore  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  a  review  of 
this  artist's  fint;  work.  Hknri    Frantz. 
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CREPUSCULE"   (PANNEAU 
DECORATIF).    BY  R.  MENARD 


( Faculte  de  Droit,  Paris ) 


MME.  JEANNE   RENOUARDT 
BY   A.   DE   LA   GANDARA 
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-I rclnfcctiiriil  ncvciopuniits  in  Berlin  Snbnrbs 


TAI'ISSKKIE    EN    I.AINES    KUSTIQIES 


(Soii^li  Xatioiialt-) 


BY    MADAME    KERNANDE    MAII.I.AM) 


A 


RCHITECTURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  THE  SUBURBS  OF 
BERLIN. 


The  transforming  spirit  of  our  day  has  given 
Berlin  a  new  physiognomy.  All  the  historical  phases 
of  its  development  under  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty 
are  still  to  be  studied — the  baroque  buildings 
from  the  reign  of  the  Great  Elector  and  the  first  King 
of  Prussia,  the  rococo  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the 
classical  style  which  that  monarch  inaugurated 
and  his  successors  continued.  And  now  for  nearly 
twenty  years  the  modern  movement  with  its  prin- 
ciples of  solid  materials,  broad  fac^ade-surfaces  and 
uniformity  of  the  general  street  aspect  has  held 
sway,  and  thus  the  Capital  of  the  Empire  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  by  no  means  lacking  in  variety 
of  architectural  effect,  though  it  must  impress  the 
visitor  as  utterly  lacking  in  style  in  consequence  of 
the  individualistic  regardlessness  with  which  it  has 
been  built  up.  Yet  its  very  contradictoriness  and 
the  electric  pulse  of  life,  everywhere  perceptible, 
exercise  a  strong  fascination.  Surprises  in  the 
shape  of  interesting  novelties  are  not  rare  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  but  rtal  revelations  await  us 
in  the  outskirts,  especially  in  the  western  and  south- 
western suburbs,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  and  never-ceasing  growth  of  the  capital,  have 
become  organic  constituents  of  it.  A  logical  and 
sane  modernism  has  utterly  transformed  suburbs 
like  Charlottenburg,  Schoneberg,  Friedenau,  \\'\\- 
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mersdorf  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Spandau  forest. 

The  last-named  place  especially  has  quite  lately 
undergone  a  complete  and  remarkable  metamor- 
phosis. Twenty- five  years  ago  it  was  a  modest 
peasant  settlement  in  the  midst  of  heath  and  swamp, 
but  to-day  it  is  the  favourite  abode  of  the  wealthy 
citizen,  and  the  houses  and  tenements  are  in  great 
demand.  The  new  streets  here  are  broad,  and  the 
blocks  of  fiats  are  of  a  distinguished  character  and 
provided  with  every  modern  comfort,  while  special 
features  of  the  suburb  are  the  parks  and  numerous 
fine  "  Plat/.e,"  and  the  charming  garden  terrace 
quarter,  "  The  Rhinegau,"  for  which  the  architect 
Jatzow  has  derived  fruitful  inspiration  from  English 
models. 

The  art  of  the  garden  architect  has  had  ample 
scope  for  display  here  as  well  as  in  the  business 
streets  and  in  the  railway  buildings  ;  in  the  stately 
Riidesheimer  Platz,  with  its  majestic  equestrian 
group,  in  the  rustic  idyll  of  the  Nikolsburger 
Platz,  with  its  Goose-Girl  fountain,  in  the  landscape- 
character  of  the  Preussen  Park,  and  the  sunk 
garden  arrangement  of  the  Olivaer  Platz  with  its 
enormous  central  rose-bed,  pergola  and  fountain 
pool,  delightful  effects  have  been  achieved.  Con- 
stantly varying  plans  surprise  the  promenader  and 
show  how  high  art  in  the  shajje  of  monuments 
and  fountains,  and  applied  art  in  the  form  of 
kiosks,  pergolas,  garden-houses  and  seats  have 
crowned  utility  with  grace.  Jakno  Jes.skn. 
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Architectural  Devetopnients  in  Berlin  Suburbs 


KAISKR    PLATZ   AND    TRiaSSKN 
PARK,  WILMERSDORF.   BKRLIN 
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.1  rc/iifccfnyal  Dcvc/opnirnfs  in  Berlin  Suburbs 


MKOLSBURGER   PLATZ   AND   RANKE 
TLATZ,   WII.MKRSDORF.   HKRLIX 


Studio-Talk 
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PERGOLA,    HOHENZOLLERN    PLATZ,    WILMERSDORF,    BERLIN 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 

IONDON. —  Two  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Academy  were  elected  to  full  membership 
of  that  body  at  a  General  Assembly  held 
•^  at  the  beginning  of  last  month  —  Mr. 
George  Adolphus  Storey  and  Mr.  Henry  Scott 
Tuke.  Mr.  Storey  was  elected  Associate  as  long 
ago  as  1876,  and  his  promotion  takes  place  when 
he  has  completed  his  eightieth  year.  A  few  months 
ago  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Perspective  to 
the  Academy,  a  post  which  was  revived  by  his 
appointment  after  being  extinct  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  As  a  painter  his  speciality  has  been  the 
"  subject "  picture,  but  he  has  also  executed  some 
excellent  portraits,  a  notable  one  being  the  portrait 
of  the  artist's  mother,  presented  by  the  National  Art 
Collections  Fund  to  the  Tate  Gallery.  Mr.  Tuke, 
whose  pictures  of  boys  bathing  in  the  sea  are  always 
a  popular  feature  of  the  summer  exhibitions,  was 
born  in  1858  and  elected  Associate  in  1900.  Two 
of  his  pictures  have  been  purchased  under  the 
Chantrey  Bequest.       

The    Old    Water-Colour    Society    has    lost    an 


esteemed  member  through  the  death  ot  Mr.  E.  R. 
Hughes,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes,  and  like 
him  closely  associated  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.  "  Ted  "  Hughes,  as  he  was  known 
among  his  friends,  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Society  in  1891  and  a  full  member  in  1895;  he 
made  a  distinguished  place  for  himself  as  a  painter 
of  romantic  subjects. 


Although  there  was  nothing  particularly  exciting 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  International  Society  of 
Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers,  it  deserves  to  be 
remembered  for  its  well-sustained  interest  and  its 
generally  high  level  of  merit.  A  great  deal  of  good 
work  was  included  in  it — work  sound  in  intention 
and  admirable  in  accomplishment — and  there  was 
very  little  which  could  be  dismissed  as  merely 
extravagant  or  absurdly  fantastic.  The  pictures 
most  worthy  of  record  were  Mr.  1).  V.  Cameron's 
dignified  and  finely  designed  landscape,  Ben 
Vorlich — Autumn.,  Mr.  James  Pryde's  The  Court- 
vard,  Mr.  Henry  Bishop's  delightful  tone  studies, 
TratKjuillity  and  Early  Morning:  Tetuan,  Mr. 
Oliver  Hall's  Road  over,  the  Westmorland  Moors, 
Mr.  Glyn  Philpot's  curiously  treated  fantasv,  T/w 
Forsaken    Goddess,    and   Mr.   E.   H.   Kennington  s 
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'A  STODART-WALKER,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  SCOTTISH  MODERN  ARTS  ASSOCIATION" 
BY  SIR  JAMES  GUTHRIE,   P.R.S.A. 


( /n/enia/ifliia.  Societyi's 
E.xhihilioii ) 


StiidiO'Talk 


clever  Costermongers ;  and  there  were  other  things 
like  San  Gimignatio,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Withers,  Old 
Houses,  Vefuce,  and  L'art  Femitnn,  by  Mr. 
Ludovici,  Sleep,  by  Mr.  Douglas  Robinson,  and 
the  large  Floiverpiece,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  E.  Ranken, 
which  were  of  very  definite  interest.  Of  the  portraits 
and  portrait  studies  the  most  notable  were  Mr. 
Orpen's  brilliant  Mrs.  Carstairs,  Mr.  F.  Whiting's 
The  Amateur  Rider,  Mr.  A.  Jamieson's  The 
Critnsofi  Cloak,  Mr.  Gerald  Kelly's  The  Black 
Shatvl  and  Porii-ait  Study,  Mr.  G.  W.  Lambert's 
Important  People,  Mr.  Howard  Somerville's  In  the 
Studio,  Mr.  W.  W.  Russell's  The  Shaivl,  Mrs. 
Rackham's  The  Straiv  Hat,  and  Sir  James 
Guthrie's  excellent  portrait  of  A.  Stodart  Walker, 
Esq. ,  painted  for  the  Scottish  National  Collection  of 
Modern  Art,  and  reproduced  among  our  illustrations 
this  month  (opposite).  The  study  A  Young  Girl,  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Bruckman,  deserves  a  special  note  for  its 
beauty  of  technical  quality  and  its  charm  of  manner. 
A  few  important  paintings  by  deceased  artists  were 
also  shown — among  them  Don  Quixote,  by 
Daumier,  a  fine  Interior  by  Alfred  Stevens,  and  the 
magnificent    portrait    of  Mrs.   Heugh,   by   Millais. 


There  was  sculpture  by  M.  Rodin,  M.  du  Chene  de 
Vere,  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot,  Mr.  Derwent  Wood,  and  a 
few  other  artists ;  and  there  were  lithographs  by 
Mr.  Pennell,  Mr.  Copley,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Pryse, 
water-colours  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Livens,  Mr.  W.  Monk, 
Mr.  F.  Whiting,  Mr.  Bellingham  Smith,  Mr.  E. 
Dulac,  and  the  late  Joseph  Crawhall,  and  drawings 
in  various  mediums  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick,  Mr. 
Charles  Shannon,  Mr.  G.  W.  Lambert,  and  Mr. 
A.  McEvoy.  

When  a  painter  has  become  recognised  for  a 
certain  kind  of  work  the  public  at  large  is  inclined 
to  view  with  some  disapprobation  any  departure  he 
may  make  from  the  familiar  ground.  For  a  really 
sincere  artist  it  is  discouraging  to  find  his  efforts 
towards  a  novel  expression  met  with  some  lack  of 
the  appreciation  that  would  inevitably  be  accorded 
him  did  he  continue  to  repeat  the  accustomed 
subjects.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  versatile 
of  contemporary  artists,  Mr.  W.  Lee  Hankey,  has 
been  gradually  developing  on  lines  different  from 
those  of  the  very  beautiful  low-toned  pictures — 
generally  of  cottage  mothers  and  children — which 


"entrance  to  Girsv  quarter,  Granada' 


on.    I-AINTINC.    HV    W.    IKE    HANKEY 
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"afternoon  lic.ht' 


OIL    PAINTING    BY    W.    LEE    HANKEY 


we  used  so  often  to  delight  in  seeing,  and  he  will 
shortly  be  exhibiting  at  the  Baillie  Gallery  a  series 
of  vigorous  and  sunny  impressions  of  outdoor 
life  in  Spain,  France,  and  Belgium.  Rich,  full 
colour  and  bold  pattern  characterise  these  latest 
productions  of  the  artist,  of  which  we  illustrate 
three  admirable  examples.  The  brilliance  and 
movement  of  The  Performing  Bear  make  it  a 
canvas  of  great  interest,  and  both  Afternoon  Light 
and  Entrance  to  Gipsy  Quarter,  Granada,  are 
typical  of  the  joyous  feeling  that  inspires  his  work 
in  general.  An  unusual  composition,  restrained  and 
beautiful  in  colour,  is  The  Shepherdess,  which  will 
figure  in  the  exhibition,  and  another  memorable 
work  is  a  charming  twilight  effect,  a  group  of 
Concarneau  fisherwomen.  Besides  oil-paintings 
Mr.  Lee  Hankey  is  showing  a  number  of  most 
attractive  water-colours  on  linen.  Here  we  find 
the  same  charm  of  colour  added  to  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  quality  of  technique,  giving  to  his  works  in 
this  medium  a  special  attractiveness  of  their  own. 
Mr.  Lee  Hankey  is  a  purist  in  the  use  of  water- 
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colour,  and  these  delightful  productions  deserve  a 
great  success.  

The  Society  of  Mural  Decorators  and  Painters  in 
Tempera  has  just  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
new  hall  which  the  Art  Workers'  Guild  has  built  in 
the  rear  of  No.  6  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.  The 
hall,  designed  by  Mr.  Troup  primarily  for  the 
periodical  gatherings  of  the  Guild  and  its  offshoot 
the  Junior  Art  Workers'  Guild,  is  excellently  adapted 
for  such  an  exhibition  as  that  which  has  just  been  held 
in  it.  Only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
entire  membership  contributed  to  it,  but  the  collec- 
tion comprised  numerous  items  of  unusual  interest, 
such  as  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson's  two  designs  for  the 
entrance  to  Middlesex  Hospital,  Comfort  the  Orphan 
and  Rejoice  with  the  Happy ;  Mrs.  Stokes's  charm- 
ing cartoon  in  tempera,  Ehret  die  Frauen ;  Mr. 
Reginald  Frampton's  Our  Lady  of  Promise  and 
The  Crucifxion,  both  in  spirit  fresco  over  plaster  of 
Paris  on  wood ;  Sir  Charles  Holroyd's  Venus 
lamenting  the  death  of  Adonis  ;  Mr.  J.  I).  Batten's 
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Studio-  Talk 


'THE    TRAVELLING    CIRCUS    MOVES    ON  " 


(Three  Arts  Club) 


WATER-COLOUR    BY   GLADYS    A.    PINKS 


large  work  Pandora ;  various  examples  of  Miss 
Jessie  Bayer's  fascinating  art,  including  a  Madonna 
and  Child  of  great  charm  ;  a  pair  of  Censing  Angels 
by  Mr.  Anning  Bell ;  and  Mr.  Southall's  San 
Gimignano.  Prof.  Image,  Comm.  Walter  Crane, 
Miss  Mabel  Esplin,  Mr.  Maxwell  Armfield,  Mr. 
F.  O.  Salisbury,  Mr.  Bernard  Sleigh,  Mr.  Allan  F. 
Vigers,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Jenkin  were  among 
other  contributors  of  work  that  claimed  attention. 


Robinson.  Besides  contributions  by  well-known 
artists  like  Orpen,  Nicholson,  Brangwyn,  Short, 
Spencer  Pryse,  James  Pryde,  Frampton,  and 
Prof.  Lanteri,  the  show  contained  good  work  by 
Phyllis  Barron,  Margaret  Dalgleish,  Dorothy 
Jerrold,  Hilda  Kidman,  Mrs.  Kingsley  Tarpey, 
Irene  Ryland,  Dorothea  Sharp,  M.  Watson  Williams, 
Ethel  ^Vright  and  others,  both  painting  and  craft 
work  being  well  represented. 


The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Three  Arts 
Club  Exhibition  Society,  which  was  held  at  the 
Maddox  Street  Galleries  recently,  differed  from  the 
Inaugural  Exhibition  in  one 
important  particular, 
namely,  by  the  inclusion  of 
a  number  of  works  by 
deceased  masters,  kindly 
lent  by  various  collectors. 
While  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  see  the  fine  Cazin,  and 
the  beautiful  things  by 
Jacque,  Harpignies,  Fantin, 
Millet,  Whistler,  &c.,  the 
unity  and  coherence  of  the 
exhibition  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  maintained 
had  it  been  restricted  solely 
to  works  by  members  of  the 
Society.  We  reproduce 
Miss  Ruth  Hollingsworth's 
Odette,  a  delightfully  painted 
figure  (to  which,  however, 
the  background  affords 
rather  too  insistent  an  ac- 
companiment). The  Travel- 
ling Circus  Moves  On,  by 
Miss  Gladys  A.  Pinks,  and 
a  broadly  treated  landsca{)e 
by   Miss    E.    Fothergill 


The  Spring  Exhibition  at  the  Goupil  Gallery 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  works  by  modern 
French  masters ;  it  was  very  well  selected,  and  was 


LANDSCAPE    PAINTING 


KV    E.    KOTHERGILL    ROBINSON 


(Three  Arts  Club) 
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"ODETTE  ■ 


(  Three  Arts  Cltih) 


OIL    PAINTING    BY    RUTH    HOI.I.I  NC.SWORTH 


full  of  canvases  of  memorable  (luality.  The  most 
remarkable,  perhaps,  were  the  two  landscai)es  by 
Daubigny,  Les  Bords  de  la  Seine  and  Bords  de 
Riviere,  delightful  examples  of  his  work  at  its  best ; 
but  there  were  as  well  two  very  good  examples  of 
I  )iaz,  some  characteristic  Corots,  a  charming  colour- 
note  by  M.  Le  Sidaner,  Maisons  sin-  la  Riviere, 
Gisors,  a  characteristic  little  Meissonier,  Le  Joueur 
d:  Guitare,  a  subtle  and  delicate  study,  Port  de 
Baon,  Finistere,  by  Boudin,  a  fine  note  of  colour 
and  light,  Les  Berges  de  la  Seine  a  Lavacourt,  by 
Monet,  an  acceptable  Sisley,  Le  Canal  Saint 
Martin,  and  a  typically  expressive  and  accomjjlished 
picture  by  Lhermitte,  Les  Lavandieres  des  Bords 
de  la  Marne.  The  exhibition  altogether  had  an 
atmosphere  of  quiet  and  sericnis  mastery  which  was 
very  enjoyable. 
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At  the  same  gallery  there  were  on  view  last 
month  a  number  of  water-colours,  drawings,  and 
lithographs  by  Mr.  John  Copley  and  Miss  Ethel 
Gabain.  The  best  things  in  this  collection  were 
Mr.  Copley's  water-colours,  Sanctuary,  T7V0  English- 
fuen,  and  The  J-'rotnenade,  and  his  drawing,  The 
Death  of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  cleverly  expressive 
drawings  by  Miss  Gabain.  The  lithographs  were 
on  the  whole  less  acceptable,  though  among  them 
were  many  by  both  artists  which  showed  a  serious 
appreciation  of  the  technicalities  of  the  art  and  a 
genuine  effort  to  overcome  the  problems  it  presents. 


The  .Society  of  Graver-Printers  in  Colour  recently 
held  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  members"  colour- 
prints  in  the  (Galleries  of  Messrs.  (ioupil  and  Co. 
Bedford  Street.     The  Society  is   not  a  large  one 
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and  the  absence  from  the  exhibition  of  no  fewer 
than  twelve  members,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
prominence  in  the  sphere  of  work  which  has  led 
them  to  associate  together,  might  under  ordinary 
circumstances  have  seriously  affected  the  interest 
of  the  show.  As  it  was,  however,  the  exhibits, 
though  they  numbered  only  sixty-two,  included 
numerous  examples  of  colour-printing  from  both 
wood  and  metal  which  were  very  pleasing  in 
subject-matter  and  also  interesting  on  the  score  of 
technique.  Mr.  W.  Giles,  who  has  developed  a 
method  of  producing  prints  from  metal  plates  in 
relief,  showed  a  couple  of  prints  by  this  method, 
which  he  has  employed  with  a  very  effective  result 
in  The  Old  Basilica  in  the  Apennines,  and  Mr. 
Giles  also  showed  two  attractive  prints  by  the  same 
process.  Among  other  items  to  be  noted  were  Mr. 
Frederick  Marriott's  sand-ground  etchings,  Archway 
at  Moret  and  Moonrise,  his  mezzotint  Falaise  by 
Night,  and  his  etching  of  The  Chateau,  Montbazon  ; 
Mr.  Alfred  Hartley's  Harvesting  and  The  Glade ; 
Mr.  Lawrenson's  aquatint.  Gateway  of  the  House  of 
Rabelais,  Chino7i ;  Mr.  Sydney  Lee's  aquatint.  The 
Church  Tower ;  Mr.  Woolliscroft  Rhead's  The 
Mermaid  and  other  prints  ;  the  wood  prints  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  Verpilleux,  Mr.  Hans  Frank,  and  Miss 
Miriam  Deane ;  Mr.  W.  Monk's  RichfTwnd  Bridge 
(line  and  aquatint) ;  Mr.  Mackie's  block-print  caprices 
in  the  manner  of  Greek  vases  and  the  prints  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Roussel  and  Mr.  Raphael  Roussel. 


In  a  recent  issue  we  illustrated  an  example  of 
wood  sculpture  by  Mr.  Alec  Miller,  of  Chipping 
Campden  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  shape  of  the 
statue  of  a  palmer  or  pilgrim,  the  work  being  a 
commission  for  Urswick  Church  in  Lancashire.  In 
the  meantime  he  has  completed  a  carved  oak  door 
for  the  same  church,  and  of  this  we  now  give 
an  illustration.  The  door,  like  the  figure  just 
mentioned,  is  part  ofa  general  scheme  of  restoration 
which  has  been  in  progress  during  the  past  six 
or  seven  years,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  D.  J. 
Brundrit,  architect,  of  Ulverston,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  scheme.  The  work  so  far  accomplished  in- 
cludes altar  rails,  choir  stalls,  reredos  and  panelling, 
rood-screen,  organ-case,  outside  doors,  and  the 
door  here  shown,  the  joinery  being  by  a  local 
artisan,  while  all  the  carving  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Miller.  The  Annunciation  panel  in  the  vestry  door 
is  carved  in  about  one-inch  relief,  the  rail  below 
with  the  little  angels  being  only  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  relief.  The  restoration  of  Urswick 
Church  has  been  carried  out  mainly  through  the 
generosity  of  Miss  S.  J.  Petty,  of  Ulverston. 


Chipping  Campden,  where  Mr.  Miller  has  carried 
out  the  work  just  mentioned,  is  an  old  market 
town  situated  about  500  feet  above  sea-level  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  Cotswolds,  and  is  remarkable  as 
being  one  of  the  few  places — if  not,  indeed,  the  only 
place — in  the  kingdom  where  a  Summer  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  is  held.  The  school  has  been 
carried  on  since  1906  under  the  auspices  of  the 
public  educational  authorities,  and  usually  starts  the 
second  week  in  August  and  lasts  four  weeks.  The 
subjects  taught  are  goldsmithing,  silversmithing, 
jewellery,    and    enamelling,    and    other    branches 
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of  nictiil-woik.  logt'ther  with  carving  in  wood  and 
stone,  and  the  instruction,  which  is  intended  mainly 
for  the  serious  student,  is  given  by  competent  pro- 
fessional craftsmen. 

BRA  1  )F(  )1\.I ).— riie  two-handled  cup  which 
is  illustrated  on  this  page  is  an  excellent 
example  of  metal-work  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Sichel,  of  Bradford,  and  was  recently 
shown  at  an  exhibition  in  the  Corporation  Art 
Gallery,  C'artwright  Hall.  It  stands  just  over  a  foot 
high  and  has  been  carried  out  partly  in  repousse  and 
partly  in  cast  silver.  The  lid  is  surmounted  by  a 
female  figure  playing  on  double  pipes,  while  the 
handles  are  formed  by  lizards,  which,  like  their  distant 
relatives  the  snakes,  are  supposed  to  be  susceptible 
to  the  charms  of  music ;  here  they  are  climbing  on 
arrow-head  leaves,  these  leaves  also  forming  a  band 
round  the  top  of  the  cup.  The  figure  was  cast  by 
the  d/r  perdue  process  and  chased. 


and  the  redouhiable  Parisian  concicrge^being 
rendered  with  greater  truth  and  fidelity^ — at  times 
even  with  brutality.  M.  Lucien  Jonas  has  been 
successful  in  underlining  with  mordant  emphasis 
the  faults,  the  weaknesses,  and  occasionally  the 
vices  of  these  professions  as  they  reveal  themselves 
in  the  human  physiognomy.  This  artist  ranks 
amontr  our  most  bitter  and  accurate  humorists. 


Rend  Seyssaud,  one  of  that  modern  Proven^ale 
school  which  is  so  rich  in  picturescjue  and 
vigorous  talents,  has  been  showing,  after  months  of 
seclusion  and  efforts  towards  the  ideal,  some  figure 
paintings  "as  beautiful  in  expression  as  they  are 
powerful  in  techniciue,"  to  <iuote  the  words  of 
M.  Arsene  Alexandre  in  his  preface  to  the  catalogue 
of  this  interesting  artist's  work.  "  A  great  painter 
passes  among  us  ; "  he  adds,  "let  us  not  store  up 
for  ourselves  the  regret  of  not  knowing  and 
honouring  him."  H.  F. 


PARIS. —  In  mentioning  at  random  the 
names  of  distinguished  artists  most 
popularly  known  in  France  by  drawings 
of  a  humorous  nature,  that  of  Auguste 
Roubille  will  unhesitatingly  be  included.  Despite 
the  jesting  character  of  his  drawings  on  the  covers 
as  well  as  the  inside  of  various  jocular  journals,  he 
is  nevertheless  an  artist  with  a  profound  sincerity 
of  thought,  and  his  work  perhai)s  gets  nearer  to 
the  true  relation  of  art  to  life  than  much  which 
pedantically  poses  with  a  superficial  seriousness  in 
massive  gold  frames.  The  accompanying  coloured 
reproduction  is  an  excellent  facsimile  example  of 
one  of  his  characteristic  sketches.  E.  A.  T. 


One  of  the  most  important  pictures  in  this  year's 
Salon  of  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Fran9ais  is  the 
portrait  group,  reproduced  on  p.  69,  by  Paul  Michel 
Dupuy,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  pupils  of 
Bonnat.  The  natural  pose  of  these  three  young 
girls,  whose  light  dresses  stand  out  against  the  azure 
of  the  Basque  sky,  combined  with  the  delight- 
ful modelling  of  the  faces,  gives  a  most  happy 
impression  of  freshness  and  harmony  among  the 
multitude  of  other  works  often,  alas !  so  conventional 
in  manner. 


One  of  the  most  vigorous  realists,  Mons.  Lucien 
Jonas  has  just  been  exhibiting  at  theOalerie  Allard 
a  series  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  scenes  of  pro- 
vincial or  popular  life.  One  cannot  conceive  of 
the  physiognomies  and  popular  types  in  France — 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  Academician,  the  notary 
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C()rKNHA(ii:N.  —  The  movement  in 
Hanish  eeramies  inaugurated  some  tinu' 
ago  hy  ArnoUl  Krogh  still  cdntinues 
lieeause  ot"  its  power  and  beauty.  It  is, 
liowever.  none  the  less  interesting  to  notice  how- 
younger  and,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  "  newly 
discovered."  artists,  carried  along  by  the  same 
impetus,  are  at  tlie  present  tlay  striking  out  in  new 
directions,  though  still  emliodying  in  their  work 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Royal  C()i)enhagen 
Porcelain    l-aclory.       

One  ot"  the  most  eonsi)icious  of  these  younger 
artists  is  undoubtedly  Gerhardt  Henning,  and  the 
story  of  his  first  connection  with  Danish  ceramic  art 
is  highly  interesting.  Of  Swedish  ancestry,  he 
received  his  artistic  training  in  Copenhagen. 
\\hile  staying  in  Rome  some  five 
or  six  years  ago,  he  saw  in  a  shop 
window  a  figure  of  a  nodding 
mandarin  which  had  taken  his  fancy. 
Being  unable  to  affoul  the  high  price 
demanded  by  the  shop-keeper,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  similar  figure  for 
himself.  An  artist  connected  with 
the  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain 
Factory,  who  by  chance  saw  this 
figure,  persuaded  Henning  to  send 
it  to  the  factory,  where  it  was  at 
once  recognised  as  an  artistic  work 
of  rare  merit,  and  negotiations  were 
at  once  opened  to  enlist  his  services. 


long  been  working,  representing  a  centaur  clothed 
in  a  scaherac,  was  destroyed  by  him  one  night  in 
desperation  at  not  being  able  to  embody  what  he 
considered  the  right  expression.  The  design  was 
conceived  with  rare  imagination,  and  unfortunately 
it  is  lost  to  the  world.  One  of  his  last  pieces  is  a 
group  representing  a  semi-rococo  figure  with  a  nude 
girl,  allin-ing  by  reason  of  its  beautiful  modelling 
and  the  decoration  in  harmonious  combination. 
His  over-glaze  decoration  inaugurates  a  new  style 
and  is  surely  destined  to  make  its  mark  in  the 
future.  

Gerhardt  Henning  strikes  out  a  new  path  for 
himself,  actuated  by  his  knowledge  of  modern  art 
and  past  triumi)hs.  His  visits  to  many  of  the 
FAiropean  collections  have  set  before  him  standards 


Gerhardt  Henning's  productions 
are  inspired  by  the  passionate  love 
which  he  bears  for  his  work.  Rarely 
has  an  artist  shown  such  exquisite 
refinement  of  expression,  such  con- 
scientiousness in  technique  and  such 
reverence  and  love  of  his  art.  The 
fact  that  he  is  not  particularly  pro- 
lific is  hardly  surprising,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  artistic  value  of  his 
work  is  so  much  the  greater. 

Following  his  early  figure  of  the 
mandarin,  the  next  work  which 
Henning  created  was  the  well-known 
Xymph  and  Faun,  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  the  little  Weeping 
Faun,  the  Girl  with  a  iMirror, 
Chinaman  and  Woman,  and  last  but 
not  least  The  Princess  and  the 
Pea.     A    figure   on    which    he   had 


"GIRI.    WITH    A    MIRKOK."       MOUKI.I.KD    AM)    PAINTED    KV    C.KRHAKUT 
HENNINc; 
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rORCELAIN    CROUP    MODELLED   AND    PAINTED    BY 

UERHARDT    HENNLN(; 

( Kcyal  Cofieiihagen  Porcelain  Factory) 

of  excellence,  and  in  striving  to  emulate  the  master- 
pieces of  the  world,  he  has  yet  been  able  to  impress 
unmistakably  on  each  piece  of  work  his  own 
individuality.  He  is  a  master  of  his  technique  and 
his  skill  in  decoration  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  his 
masterful  modelling.  The  highest  achievement  of 
the  craftsman  is  to  govern  the  material  in  which  he 
works,  and  Gerhardt  Henning  has  accomplished 
this  in  such  a  way  that  one  cannot  imagine  that  the 
clay  and  the  fire  can  be  other  than  subjected  to  his 
will.  A.  C. 

BRUSSELS. — Since  the  publication  of  the 
Special  Winter  numbers  of  Thp:  Studio 
of  1900--1  and  1902,  respectively  devoted 
to  Modern  Ten  Drawing  and  Modern 
ILtchings,  the  art  of  Black  and  White  in  Belgium 
has  achieved  a  considerable  importance.  Certain 
of  the  artists  whose  work  was  illustrated  in  those  two 
volumes  have  developed  or  have  altered  the  direc- 
tion of  their  efforts,  while  others  have  come 
forward  bringing  new  perfections  of  technique  or 
novel  interpretations  of  what  the  great  poet  Eniile 
Verhaeren  calls  the  Multiple  Splefideur. 


(;f  l,"l^stanipe,  so  admirably  organised  by  Robert 
Sand.  The  founding  of  the  tercle  bearing  this 
title  has  been  a  happy  event  for  Belgian  art,  for  it 
has  grouped  together  the  isolated  efforts  of  several 
artists  of  first  rank,  of  whom  the  public  at  large  was 
entirely  ignorant,  for  the  reason  that  in  large  exhi- 
bitions the  Hlack  aiul  White  section  is,  as  a  rule, 
relegated  to  an  unimi)orta!it  position. 


The  irirlc  of  L'Estam[)e  maintains  an  excellent 
custom  of  exhibiting  each  year,  side  by  side 
with  the  works  of  its  members,  the  productions 
of  certain  of  the  masters  of  the  past  or  of  .some 
of  the  eminent  contemporary  foreign  artists.  This 
year  two  names  were  inscribed  at  the  head  of 
the  catalogue — J.  B.  Corot  and  J.  Pennell.  The 
etched  work  of  Corot  is  but  little  known  to  the 
public,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  equal  to  his  painting — 
with  which  all  are  familiar — in  elegance,  in  style 
and  even  in  colour.  It  is  through  the  Salons 
of  L'l'^stampe  that  connoisseurs  in  Brussels  have 
become  acquainted  with  that  great  artist  Joseph 
Pennell.  Following  upon  his  series  of  factories 
and  great  industrial  enterprises,  and  his  views 
of  modern  cities,  he  showed  on  this  occasion 
visions  of  an  epic  and  grandiose  archaism. 


It  would  be  unjust  not  to  refer  in   the  first  place 
to  the  important  part  which  has  been  played  in  this 
remarkable    develo{)ment_  by    the    annual    Salons 
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"LES    PINS    DU    HAVRE    UE    KOTHENEUK,    BRETAGNE  " 


ETCHING    BY   ALBERT    DELSTANCHE 


In  the  forefront  of  those  artists  whose  work  in 
this  branch  has  not  already  been  dealt  with  in  the 
articles  in  the  Special  numbers  of  The  Studio,  we 
must  mention  De  Bruycker,  Delstanche,  Mignot  and 
Duriau.  The  contributions  of  the  Ghent  etcher,  De 
Bruycker,  were  remarkable.  "  His  large  plate  Sous 
ie  ch&teau  des  Comtes  a  Gand"  wrote  the  regular 
critic  of  I'Art  Moderne,  "  is  one  of  his  most  surpris- 
ing and  most  impressive  achievements.  With  this 
amazingly  gifted  artist  his  handling  of  the  medium 
has  rapidly  increased  in  dexterity,  up  to  such 
a  point  as  to  become  concealed  ;  it  disappears 
beneath  the  impression  which  emanates  from  the 
work  as  a  whole,  and  one  forgets  to  scrutinise 
the  technique  in  complete  abandonment  to  the 
extraordinary  charm  which  radiates  from  these 
strange  and  moving  compositions."      De  Bruycker 


seems  at  times  to  draw  inspiration  from  the 
picturesque  romanticism  of  Gustave  Dore,  and  in 
his  way  of  magnifying  portions  of  architecture  he 
adopts  something  of  the  Brangwyn  manner,  but  by 
his  own  natural  gifts  this  Ghent  artist  dominates 
these  reminiscences  and  his  individuality  seems  to 
be  more  apparent  in  each  successive  work. 


The  large  plates  by  Albert  Delstanche,  his  Pins 
du  havre  de  Rotheneuf  in  particular,  show  the 
great  progress  he  has  made,  as  do  also  his  charm- 
ingly ingenious  coloured  wood-prints.  The  contri- 
bution of  V.  Mignot  was,  as  usual,  composed  of  a 
variety  ot  works.  Few  Belgian  etchers  possess 
his  familiarity  with  different  techniques  and  so  wide 
a  choice  of  styles  and  themes.  One  cannot  forget 
that  Le  Bassin  de   Versailles  is  perhaj)s  the  finest 


"SOUS  LE  CHATEAU  DES  COMTES 
A  GAND."  EROM  AX  ETCHING  HV 
DE   BRUYCKER 
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its  luminous  distances,  and  Terzi 
gave  us  a  portrait  and  one  of  his 
brilliant  nude  studies,  painted  in 
the  divisionist  method.  In  the 
next  room  we  found  Arturo  Noci, 
a  brilliant  Roman  artist,  whose 
work  at  the  Secession  I  had  oc- 
casion to  mention  last  year :  he 
had  this  year  a  portrait  study 
and  landscapes  of  Burano  and 
Terracina.  Discovolo's  landscape 
here,  with  its  exquisitely  finished 
drawing,  and  Nicola  D'Antino's 
little  bronzes  of  dancing-girls  called 
for  notice ;  but  the  finest  painting 
of  the  room,  and  I  would  almost 
say  of  the  exhibition,  was  the 
Chiesa  d'Oro,  a  wonderful  view  ot 
S.  Marco  at  Venice  by  the  Venetian 
Pietro  Fragiacomo. 


"the  enchanted  sea" 


BY    UMBERTO    PRENCII'E 


colour  etching  produced  in  Belgium.  Lastly,  one 
of  the  best  pupils  of  the  master-graver  A.  Danse, 
the  etcher  Duriau,  collected  a  large  ensemble  of 
works,  comprising  portraits  drawn  with  care  and 
Italian  scenes  selected  with  discernment,  proving 
the  talent  and  sincerity  of 
this  meritorious  artist. 

F.  K. 


RO  ME.  — The 
second  exhibi- 
tion of  the 
Secession  at 
Rome,  opened  by  the  King 
in  person  on  March  21, 
more  than  maintained  the 
standard  of  the  inaugural 
display  of  last  year.  It  was 
rather  cleverly  arranged  in 
a  "crescendo"  of  modernity. 
In  the  first  room  one  found 
some  excellent  work  by  such 
world-known  Roman 
painters  as  Mancini  {The 
Sewing-Girl)  and  Onorato 
Carlandi  (two  fine  studies 
«f^  the  Campagna).  Paolo 
Ferretti  in  the  same  room 
treated  the  Campagna  with 


The  third  and  fourth  rooms  were 
set  apart  for  the  Austrian  Seces- 
sionists. One  of  them,  exquisitely 
draped  and  carpeted  in  deep  rich 
blues,  was  devoid  of  paintings  ;  but  in  the  room 
beyond,  framed  by  the  doorway,  emerged  a  delicious 
bit  of  colour — the  portrait  of  a  young  girl  by 
Gustav  Klimt.  The  fifth  room,  however,  provided 
the  greatest  attraction  of  the  exhibition ;  for  this 


MARCOKA    (Al.li 
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St  mi io- Talk 


"THE    winnowers" 

was  entirely  devoted  to  the  paintings  ol  Camillo 
Innocenti,  an  artist  of  whom  we  have  seen  little 
at  Rome  during  recent  years — for  Paris  has  now 
claimed  him.  Gabriel  Mourey  wrote  of  him  in 
Paris :  "  It  may  be  that  you  are  at  first  surprised, 
almost  disconcerted,  by  the  lyrical  passion  of  his 
language  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  if  you  lend  him 
a  little  attention  you  will  be  long  before  you 
are  conquered  by  the  new  sonority  of  the  vocabulary 
which  he    uses,    and   attracted    by   the    music,   so 


grandly  suggestive,  so 
fecund  in  hitherto  un- 
known expressions,  which 
escapes  from  all  his  works." 
This  passage  exactly  illus- 
trates the  effect  which  I 
have  found  created  by 
these  works.  Innocenti  is 
acolourist  of  the  first  rank, 
whose  works,  even  if  they 
suggest  the  influence  of 
Anglada  (though  Mancini 
was  actually  his  first  direct 
inspirer),  are  absolutely 
and  individually  original. 
Among  the  pictures  just 
exhibited  The  White  Room 
and  the  Black  Ribbon  re- 
newed those  cool  Whist- 
lerian  silver-greys  which  we 
noted  at  Rome  in  his 
pictures  of  191 1 ;  but  in  the 
Peari  Dress,  in  which  Mme. 
Innocenti  is  his  model,  in 
the  Emeralds,  an  Arabian 
Nights  motive.  The  Sultana,  the  Evening  in  Paris 
and  Yellotv  Light,  we  had  a  series  of  works  which, 
set  in  their  dull  gold  frames  against  a  background 
of  primrose  yellow,  were  astonishing  in  their 
beauty  and  richness  of  colour. 


BY    CARLO    I'ETRUCCI 


In  the  sixth  room  one  encountered  the  work  of 
Lionne,  a  colourist  of  no  mean  order,  as  his  painting 
of  a  Trastevere  Girl  proved,  the  Venetian 
Scattola,  Frieseke,  Grassi  and  Laurenzi.     In  Sala 


'(lOI.DEN    RAYS' 
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studio-  Talk 


UEER  KY    MORI    TETSUZAN 

(Sold  in  the  recent  auction  sale  at  the  Ho/igivan/i 
Temple,  Kyoto,  for  %^qq  yen) 

IX  Umberto  Prencipe  had  an  admirable  and 
poetic  sea-piece,  77^1?  Enchanted  Sea ;  and  Signora 
Amalia  Besso,  who  has  just  been  exhibiting  in 
London  at  the  Ryder  Gallery,  another  sea-piece, 
The  Return  of  the  Boats. 


In  sculpture,  we  had  this  year  among  representa- 
tives from  across  the  Alps,  Rodin,  Bartholome, 
Bourdelle,  and  Victor  Rousseau,  who  showed 
an  admirable  little  bronze  of  a  nude  lad  called 
Summer ;  while  prominent  among  the  Italian 
exhibitors  were  Arturo  Dazzi  with  a  marble  portrait 
bust,  D'Antino,  already  mentioned,  and  Amleto 
Cataldi  with  a  Dancing  Girl,  which  showed  all  this 
artist's  feeling  for  grace  in  the  finely  modelled 
torso.  A  young  sculptor  of  promise,  obviously 
influenced  by  Rodin,  Mario  Montececa,  appeared  as 
a  new-comer  in  the  exhibition. 


even  Russia  took  part  with  the  names  of  Matisse  and 
Cezanne  as  protagonists  in  this  artistic  movement. 
Boldini  and  Petrucci  appeared  in  these  rooms,  the 
former  with  all  his  wonted  brilliance,  the  latter 
always  admirable  in  his  decorative  feeling.  Among 
the  Tuscans  Plinio  Nomellini  was  scarcely  at  his 
best  this  year,  but  Chini  had  an  Eastern  Daticing 
Girl  which  was  delicious  in  its  colour.  .S.   B. 

KYOTO.— The  fourth  public  sale  of  the 
treasures  of  Count  Otani,  the  Lord 
Abbot  of  the  Nishi  Hongwanji,  took 
place  recently  in  the  main  temple 
building  in  Kyoto.  There  were  seven  hundred  and 
fift)'  items,  more  than  fifty  of  which  were  classified 
as  Hongivanfi  meibutsu,  meaning  thereb}',  the 
historical  or  special  treasures  of  that  temple.  There 
was  a  great  variety  of  art  objects :  paintings  and 


The  remaining  rooms  brought  one  in  the  midst 
of  the  art  of  revolt,  in  which  "  young  Etruria  "  as 
well  as  Bologna,  Venetia,  groups  from  Rome  and 


"PEACOCK   ON    A    ROCK  "  RV    MATSUMURA   GOSIIUN 

(Nishi  Ilon'qivanji  sale,  2^00  yen) 

11 


S/ //(//()-  liilk 


•'  daktma"  in   iK)KKi;i 

(One  of  the  special  treasures  [.)//■/- 
hutsi(\  of  llic  Hongwanji  Teinplv  : 
sold  in  the  recent  auction  sale  for 
50.000  yen  =  nearly  /^-ifOOO) 


wtjrks  of  calligraphy,  hu'tjUL-r  and  hroiizc 
ware,  accessories  for  the  tea  ceremony 
(cha-no-ytt),  masks  and  dresses  for  the  .Xo 
drama,  a  collection  of  netsuke,  (S:c. 


Tke  Nishi  Hongwanji  has  long  been 
famous  for  the  possession  of  a  most  mag- 
nificent ccillection  of  masks,  costumes  and 
other  accessories  of  the  No  drama.  In 
splendour  and  c(jmpleteness,  as  well  as  in 
its  historical  interest,  the  collection  was 
hard4y,  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  world. 
A  substantial  part  of  it  has  been  handed 
down  from  'I'aiko  Hideyoshi,  under  whose 
military  supremacy  the  art  of  Japan 
flourished,   embellishing  its   history   with 
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the  rich  legac)-  of  the  splendid  art  of  the  .\lomo\ama 
court,  'rherefore,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
petition  was  sent,  though  without  the  desired  (effect,  to 
the  (jovernment  to  provide  means  for  purchasing  the 
whole  coIU'ction  of  Xo  masks  and  costumes  that  it 
might  be  Vv\A  in  its  entirety  in  a  national  museum. 
Indei'd,  there  was  a  tragic  silence  on  the  two  Xo  stages 
that  stood  looking  into  the  tempk'  halls  where  the 
gorge(JUs  brocade  and  t'\pressi\e  masks  by  ancient 
masters  lay  scattered  for  sale.  That  glorious  collection 
of  rich  brocade  has  now  been  .scattered  all  over  the 
world  never  to  be  brought  together  again  —  .scattered 
even  like  the  crimson  leaves  of  the  maple  of  Arashiyama, 
famous  for  its  autumn  tints,  when  the  mighty  blasts  of 
November  "seize  them  and  whirl  them  aloft  and  s])rinkle 
thiMU  "  ()\er  the  hills  and  the  River  Katsura. 


There  were  thirty  sets  of  No  masks,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pieces,  most  of  which 
were  carved  by  master  artists.  Among  the  seven  sets 
of  oi/iole  or    /lometi  (the  No    masks)   which  have    been 
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BY    MAKl'VAMA    OKVO 

( .Yishi  Houiiwanji  sale,  yjoo  yoi ) 


studio-  Talk 


CARVED    RED    I,AC(,)UEK     lAHI.E 

(JVisfii  Hoiii^ivaiifi  sah\  lySg  tr/i) 

handed  down  from  the  Great  Hideyoshi,  there 
were  Yorimasa,  Okina,  Koteujin  and  Otetijin  by 
'ratsuemon  ;  Yama-uba,  Haivk,  ^ho  jo,  Tohide, 
0-beslrivn\    Ko-beshimc  and    Heida   b\-    Shaku/uru  : 


Zeigaii,  Kantafi-otoka,  Yase-onna,  Shakumi,  Doji, 
Kogasshiki  by  Zekan  ;  Suji-otoko  and  Mikazuki  by 
Tokuwaka ;  Yama-uba,  Old  Jf'oma//,  Zeigati  and 
Thin  Matt  by  Higoori,  and  Naki-zo  by  Iseki. 
There  were  also  other  o7note  by  siich  mask-carvers 
as  Fukurai,  Bunzo,  Manko,  Deme,  Tenjo,  Chuko, 
Naito,  Sanboko,  and  Konove. 


C\RVEI)    RED    I.ACf^^ER    TABLE 

(  Xishi  //i'/ii;7C'ir/!//  sa/i\  2SS0  rr// J 
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COMPLETE   .SF;T    OE    CHINESE    WRESTLEr's    DRESS    (TEMT.    TAIKO    HIDEYOSHI) 

( Nishi  Hoiigivaitu'  sale,  131 1  yen ) 


Of  twelve  pieces  of  A'c? 
costume  descended  from 
Hideyoshi  six  were  labelled 
I'sho  (costume),  four  kari- 
,i:;i'iu  (hunting  costume) 
and  two  han-giri  (brocade 
trousers).  There  were 
besides  more  than  two 
hundred  pieces  of  ^\'^; 
costumes,  all  rich  with 
gold  and  silver  yet  with 
their  gorgeousness  subdued 
by  harmonious  colour  and 
invested  with  that  deep 
aristocratic  tone  which  we 
find  exclusively  in  the  best 
of  old  ^A7;  costumes.  There 
was  also  a  complete  set  of 
dresses  for  the  Chinese 
wrestlers.  It  is  said  that 
this  was  one  of  the  three 
sets  that  were  donated  by 
the  King  of  Corea  to 
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•CRESSES    WORN    BY    rKKIOKMKRS    IN    THE    "No"    I'I.AV    (TEMP.    TAIKO    MIDEVOSIII,    i6TH    CKNTURV    A. I) 

^  (Nishi  Hongrvanji  sale,  778  and  1885  yen) 


Hideyoshi,  one  now  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marquis  Inouye  and  the  other  of  Marquis  Kuroda. 


There  were  some  magnificent  examples  of  lacquer 
ware  with  exquisite  makiye  in  gold,  boxes  decorated 
with  landscapes  and  there  were  also  various 
excellent  carved  red-lacquer  tables  and  trays.  As 
in  the  former  sales,  there  were  on  this  occasion 
some  fine  paintings  on  silk.     That  which  attracted 


the  greatest  attention  was  a  small  kakemono,  a 
Daruma  by  Bokkei.  It  had  once  been  in  the 
possession  of  Shogun  Yoshimitsu,  who  is  .said  to 
have  admired  it  greatly.  Among  a  number  of 
excellent  paintings  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  artists 
may  be  mentioned  :  Fugen  Bosatsu  by  Chang  Ssu 
Kung,  Dragon  Arhat  by  Nan-Chung,  a  waterfall  by 
Okyo,  Peacock  on  a  Rock  by  Matsumura  Goshun, 
screens  handed  dcjwn  from   Hideyoshi  and  others 
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OUTSIDE    AND    INSIDE    OF   THE    1,10    OK    A    GOLD-LACQUERED    BOX 

(A  pair  of  these  boxes  sold  for  lO,50D^'tv/  /;/  the  Nishi  Hongwanji  sale) 
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Reviews  and  Notices 


full  of  suggestion  is  Plate  VI  representing  a  six- 
teenth-century Persian  "garden"  carpet.  It  is 
thus  described  :  "  The  pattern  represents  a  Persian 
garden  divided  into  four  sections  by  two  intersecting 
streams  which  are  bordered  by  cypress  trees  alter- 
nating with  bushes  on  which  are  birds.  These 
sections  are  similarly  divided  by  smaller  streams 
that  meet  at  the  four  pavilions  of  each  side  into 
plots  containing  trees  and  flowering  bushes.  Four 
peacocks  rest  above  the  central  basin."  The  manner 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  conventionalised 
so  as  to  render  it  thoroughly  satisfactory  as 
a  decorative  scheme  for  carpet  weaving  is  really 
marvellous  ;  the  carpet  is,  in  short,  a  consummate 
work  of  art.  The  Colour-plate  IX,  which  is 
supposed  to  illustrate   a  Samarkand   rug,  requires 


"no"  dress,     temp,  hideyoshi 
( Nishi  Ho7igwanji  sale,  \a,oo  yen) 

painted  by  Sanraku,  all  of  which  have  been  well 
known  as  Hongwanji  meibutsu^  or  special  treasures 
of  the  temple.  There  were  a  number  of  other 
paintings,  among  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  :  landscapes  by  Tannyu,  Deer  by  Mori 
Tetsuzan,  Carp  and  other  subjects  by  Maruyama 
Okyo,  and  A  Pheasant  by  Hoitsu  by  Sosen. 

Harada  Jiro. 

REVIEWS   AND   NOTICES. 

Oriental  Rugs,  Antique  and  Modern. 
By  Walter  A.  Hawley.     (New  York  : 
John  Lane  Company.     London  :  John 
Lane.)    \2s.  net. — This  well  illustrated 
volume  will  be  found  of  great  value  in 
enabling  students  and  collectors  to  ap- 
praise   the    especial    characteristics    in 
design  and   make   of  the   varied   pro- 
ductions of  Eastern  carpet 
looms.      Chapters    are    de- 
voted    to    such    informing 
subjects  as   Materials    and 
Weaving,    Designs    and 
Symbols,     Persian,    Asia 
Minor,   Caucasian,    Central 
Asian,  Indian  and  Chinese 
rugs,  and  to  the  purchasing 
and  distinguishing  of  various 
makes.       The    illustrations 
include    many   charming 
examples,    chiefly    from 
American    collections,    and 
among  them   are   eleven 
plates  in  facsimile  colours. 
Especially  beautiful  and 


"no      masks   forminc.   part  ok   a   large  collection   belongi 

hongwanji    temple,    KYOTO,   ANT    SOLI)  IN   THE   RECENT  SALE  OF  ITS 
THE     ABOVE     BEING      AMONG    THOSE      DATING     FROM     THE    TIME    OF 

HIDEYOSHI 
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TREASURES, 
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sonic  coiiinu'iit.  Tlic  ruj;  was  niacK'  in  Kliotrn  to 
the  south  of  Wirkand.  Examples  of  this  type  air 
traiuently  tlcsi-ritiid  in  t-rror  as  \'arkaii(l,  Kashgar 
or  Samarkand.  Tliry  arr  particularK  intLic'stini;  in 
(k'sii^n  as  thrv  conihinc  motifs  which  mav  he 
trac-cd  to  China.  'I"artar\-  and  IncHa.  Thcsi'  ruj;s 
may  hi-  easily  (hstinguishcd  from  other  ("mtral 
Asian  kinds.  ai)art  from  thi'  dcsii^ns.  tlu-  pile  l)(.'inn 
shorter  and  more  eloseh  \vo\  en.  Silk  rugs  also  come 
from  this  district,  but  arc  very  rarcl\  obtainable. 

The  Inner  Life  of  the  Renal  Academy.  \\\ 
("jKOKCK  DrNM.OP  Lksi.ik,  R.A.  (London:  John 
Murray.)  lo.v.  6^/.  net. —Mr.  Leslie,  who  is  now  in 
liis  eightieth  year,  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  fort\-six  years  ago  ;  eight  years 
later  he  became  a  full  member,  and  in  that  capacity 
has  five  times  served  on  the  Council,  or  ten  years 
in  all.  His  father,  who  tlied  in  1859,  joined  the 
Academy  in  1821,  and  was  an  R.A.  for  over  thirt\ 
years.  Both  father  and  son  were  students  in  the 
schools,  and  thus  their  .successive  association  with 
the  Academy  covers  an  entire  century.  Mr.  Leslie 
can  therefore  la\-  claim  to  an  acquaintance  direct 
or  indirect  with  the  "  Inner  Life "  of  that  bod\- 
such  as  |)robably  no  other  member  has  enjoyed 
since  its  foundation  in  1768.  His  book  teems 
with  reminiscences  of  distinguished  artists  with 
whom  from  the  days  of  his  boyhood  onwards  he 
has  come  into  touch,  and  ha\ing  drawn  freely  upon 
his  father's  stock  of  recollections  he  gives  many 
interesting  glimpses  of  (Others  who  departed  before 
his  time — such  as  Fuseli,  who  as  Keeper  had 
charge  of  the  school  when  Wilkie,  Mulready,  Ktty, 
Landseer,  Haydon  and  Leslie/i?/'^  were  students  and 
benefited  by  his  polic\  of  "  wise  neglect."  In  the 
opening  chapters  the  author  sketches  in  a  j)lea.sant 
way  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  schools  have 
I)assed  from  these  early  days  until  the  present  time, 
but  thcjse  which  follow  on  the  annual  exhibitions 
will  i)erhaps  appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  and 
especially  to  that  very  numerous  throng  of  artists 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  spring  submit  their  works 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Council  often.  Mr.  Leslie,  as 
may  be  exjjected,  warmly  defends  the  system  of  selec- 
tion which  lie  fully  describes.  It  is  e\  ident,  he  .says, 
"that  the  academicians  pos.se.ss  tlu'  confidence 
of  the  general  body  of  artists  of  all  denominations 
from  the  ever-increasing  number  of  works  that  are 
yearly  submitted  for  their  adjudication."  There  ma\ 
be  some  who  will  demur  to  this  inference,  but  nt) 
one  will  deny  that  the  task  of  selection,  always 
an  arduous  one,  is  conscientiously  discharged. 
Portraiture,  as  he  points  out,  is  almost  the  only 
branch  of  art  in  which  a  livelihood  can  be  obtained 
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in  tlu'se  days,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  for  critics 
to  blame  the  Council  of  the  Ac-ademy  for  not  having 
more  works  of  poetic  and  imaginative  character  on 
its  walls.  "  If  these  griunblers  could  onl\-  see  the 
material  with  which  the  Councils  have  to  deal,  and 
hear  the  unfeigned  cheers  of  delight  with  which  any 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  originalitN  or  imagination 
when  it  comes  bt'fore  them  is  hailed,  they  would  at 
Uast  allow  that  these  members  of  the  Academy  were 
doing  their  very  best  to  render  the  ensuing  exhibition 
as  fine  and  as  interesting  as  they  possibly  could."  Of 
\arnishing  da\s  at  various  periods  Mr.  Leslie  has 
much  to  .say  that  will  be  read  with  interest.  His 
first  ex])erience  of  them  was  in  the  forties,  when  as 
(luite  a  young  boy  he  was  allowed  to  be  present  as 
his  father's  a.ssistant  ;  he  remembers  seeing  Turner 
on  several  occasions  painting  on  his  pictures,  and 
once,  in  1844,  the  great  painter  spoke  to  him.  In 
later  years  he  was  on  good  terms  with  \\'histler,  who 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  paintings  and  etchings 
between  1859  and  1878 — among  them  the  famous 
portrait  of  his  mother  ;  and  he  emphatically  denies 
that  he  was  ever  badly  treated  by  the  Academy. 
( )f  various  eminent  .\cademicians  with  whom  he 
has  been  closely  associated  Mr.  Leslie  talks 
franki)'  and  freelw  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
Leighton,  though  he  thinks  that  "the  gradual 
denationalisation  which  is  so  observable  in  the 
character  of  the  works  of  the  British  artists  of 
the  present  day  undoubtedly  originated  during 
Leighton's  Presidency  " — and  he  owns  to  a  feeling 
of  regret  that  Millais  was  not  elected  to  succeed 
Sir  Francis  Grant.  To  the  memory  of  Abbey  he 
pays  a  glowing  tribute.  "  Intimately  acquainted 
with  Americans  of  every  sort  and  \ariet\'  all  my 
life,"  he  says,  after  mentioning  his  own  descent 
from  Americans,  "  I  never  met  aii\'  who  displayed 
to  greater  advantage  the  best  and  brightest  of  their 
national  characteristics  than  Edwin  Abbey."  Abbey 
lived  for  many  years  at  a  little  coutitry  town  in 
(lloucestershire,  but  he  told  Mr.  Leslie  that  his 
neighbours  did  not  begin  to  respect  him  until  he 
brought  down  from  London  a  teani  of  artist- 
cricketers  who  beat  the  local  eleven  in  one  innings. 
Such  is  fame  I  ^^'ritten  in  a  pleasant,  chatt\-  vein, 
Mr.  Leslie's  book,  conNcyin.g  as  it  does  a  good  deal 
of  reliable  information  about  the  Royal  Academy 
and  its  jjroceedings  of  which  outsiders  are  ignorant, 
will  j)rove  a  ])opular  accompaniment  to  the  more 
serious  histories  of  that  institution. 

Sion  Longley  ]Venl>an  {1848-iSgj ).  Kritisches 
Verzeichnis  seiner  Radierungen  mit  einer  bio- 
graphischen  Kinfuhrung  von  Otto  A.  Weigm.ann. 
Mit  einem     Hildnis    und    76   Abbildungcn    auf    30 


Rei'ieius  mid  Notices 


Lichtdrucktafcln.  (Leipzig  :  Klinkhardt  und  Bier- 
mann).  30  Mk. — \\'enban's  name  is  little  known  to 
amateurs  of  etching  in  England.  He  was  the  son 
of  English  parents,  and  born  at  Cincinnati,  U.S.A., 
in  1848.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  drudging  in  the  studios  of  various  photographers 
in  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  retouching  photographs, 
and  drawing  the  crayon  portraits,  in  the  photo- 
grapher's manner  popular  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Happily  he  joined  his  friend 
Otto  Bacher  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Europe  in  1878, 
and  thereafter  remained  in  Munich  or  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  kept 
almost  exclusively  to  landscape,  both  as  painter, 
draughtsman,  and  etcher,  but  secured  little  recog- 
nition until  quite  the  end  of  his  life,  and  then  only  a 
limited  circle.  He  cannot,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  a 
great  individuality,  nor  take  high  rank  as  an  etcher. 
Occasionally  his  etching  fails  through  overloading 
with  detail,  through  a  certain  prettiness,  which 
shows  some  kinship  with  the  weaker  kind  of 
Seymour  Haden's  etchings,  such  as  the  Rivers  in 
Ireland.  Wenban's  Lake  with  Sivans  (No.  343, 
Plate  xxi)  is  one  of  these.  But  in  general  he  uses 
a  free  and  flowing  line  with  great  clearness  and 
simplicity,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Corot. 
Excellent  examples  are  Nos.  54  (Plate  iv),  113 
(Plate  ix),  128  (Plate  xviii),  and  227  (Plate  v), 
while  an  occasional  plate  such  as  No.  145  (Plate 
xxviii)  shows  a  sense  of  atmosphere  almost  worthy 
of  Camille  Pissarro.  The  catalogue  by  Dr. 
Weigmann,  which  contains  the  descriptions  of  371 
etchings,  76  reproductions,  and  a  biographical 
and  critical  introduction,  is  an  exemplary  piece  of 
work,  and  purports  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  devoted 
to  modern  painters  and  etchers. 

Survey  of  London.  Vol.  V.  The  Parish  of  St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields  (Part  H).  Edited  by  Sir 
Laurence  Gomme  (London  :  London  County 
Council)  jQ\.  \s.  net. — This  new  volume  of  the 
Survey  of  London  forms  part  of  the  series  which  is 
being  issued  by  the  Joint  Publishing  Committee 
representing  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Committee  for  the  Survey  of  the  Memorials  of 
Greater  London  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Sir  Laurence  Gomme  and  Mr.  Philip  Norman. 
The  illustrations  consist  of  over  a  hundred  plates 
and  numerous  illustrations  inserted  in  the  text,  which 
occupies  over  two  hundred  pages  and  is  replete 
with  information  relating  to  the  buildings  illustrated, 
the  historical  notes  being  supplied  by  Sir  Laurence 
Gomme  and  the  architectural  descriptions  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Riley,  the  Council's  architect.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  volume  from  the  point  of  view  of 


modern  domestic  architecture  lies  in  the  matter 
dealing  with  Bedford  Square,  which  though  not 
wholly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  is  here  treated  as  a 
whole.  This  square  was  laid  out  between  1775  and 
1 780  as  part  of  a  general  scheme  for  developing  the 
1  )uke  of  Bedford's  Bloomsbury  estate,  which  is  rightly 
referred  to  as  an  excellent  example  of  early  town  plan- 
ning and  as  affording  an  illustration  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  community  when  a  large  area  such  as 
this  (112  acres)  is  dealt  with  on  generous  lines  by 
the  owner.  Thomas  Leverton  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  general  scheme  and  designer  of  the 
houses — not  the  Brothers  Adam  as  one  authority 
has  stated,  though  the  style  associated  with  their 
name  was  adopted  by  Leverton,  who  also  employed 
many  of  the  designers  who  worked  for  the  brothers. 
Numerous  illustrations  of  these  houses  and  details 
therein  are  given. 

The  Architectural  Association  Sketch-Book  for 
1 91 3  contains  72  plates,  and  the  chief  contributors 
are  Mr.  Alan  Binning  and  Mr.  James  MacGregor, 
bcjth  of  whom  possess  an  eye  for  artistic  effect  in 
addition  to  that  precision  of  draughtsmanship 
which  is  called  for  in  measured  drawings  like  most 
of  those  in  the  volume.  More  than  half  the  plates 
are  concerned  with  British  edifices,  and  most  of 
these  are  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  the  chief 
being  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Finedon,  Northants, 
an  interesting  fourteenth-century  structure.  The 
Sketch-Book  is  issued  in  four  quarterly  instalments 
to  annual  subscribers  of  one  guinea. 

Fhotog7-ams  of  the  year  for  191 3,  edited  by 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  contains  as  usual  a 
large  number  of  full-page  prints  selected  from  the 
best  output  of  many  countries.  Many  well-known 
workers  are  represented  and  there  is  a  pleasing 
diversity  of  subject.  This  annual  is  published  at 
2S.  (-)d.  net  bv  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney. 


The  (irand  Duke  Ernst  Ludwig  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  who  is  a  great  patron  of  art,  has 
arranged  an  extremely  interesting  Fine  Arts  Loan 
Exhibition  at  Darmstadt,  comprising  paintings, 
drawings,  miniatures,  sculpture,  and  examples  of 
handicraft  which  originated  in  Germany,  Austria 
and  Switzerland  between  1650  and  1800,  that  is, 
during  the  period  intervening  between  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  the  time  of  Napoleon.  Many  of 
the  exhibits  come  from  the  castles  of  the  reigning 
princes  of  Germany  and  the  private  collections  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  have  never  been 
publicly  exhibited  before  ;  after  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  early  in  October  they  will  probably  not 
be  visible  again  to  the  general  public  for  a  long  time. 
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111.      LAN"      I'lCURi::     ON       TIIIC 

cn/r  c)i-  '1I11-:  \w\.\. 


"  !>()  you  thitik  wc  arc  losing  our  sense  of 
beauty  ?  "  asked  the  Art  Critic.  "I'licre  is  an  odd 
fashion  just  now  in  art  a  sort  of  perverse  pursuit 
of  deformity of  morbid  and  exaggerated  ugliness. 
^^'hat  does  it  really  mean?" 

"  It  means.  1  take  it,"  replii'd  the  N'oung  Painter, 
"  that  artists  arc  tired  of  namby-i)aml)y  prettincss, 
and  want  something  more  interesting.  They  are 
searching  nowadays  for  strong,  well-defined  character 
and  for  the  real  facts  of  hfe,  and  they  are  trying  to 
present  them  convincingly  and  without  silly  com- 
promises." 

"  Surely  all  the  facts  of  life  are  not  unpleasantly 
ugly  and  repulsive,"  returned  the  Critic.  "  Is  it 
not  possible  to  select  from  them  some  that  have 
the  elements  of  beauty  ?  " 

"Oh,  there  must  be  no  selection  in  modern  art," 
laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  \ou  take 
the  first  thing  that  comes  and  you  record  it  with  all 
possible  fidelity  just  as  it  is — that  is  the  creed  of 
the  moment." 

"  But  why  should  the  first  thing  that  comes  be 
always  ugly  and  deformed  ?  "  inquired  the  Critic. 
"  No,  that  argument  will  not  do ;  there  is  selection 
in  the  art  of  to-day,  and  the  artist's  choice,  made,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  quite  deliberately,  too  often  falls 
upon  the  thing  that  is  unpleasant  and  unworthy  of 
the  attention  he  gives  to  it." 

"  Nothing  in  nature  is  unworthy  of  the  artist's 
attention,"  broke  in  the  Young  Painter ;  "  but 
some  things  are  obviously  of  much  greater  im- 
portance, and  claim  more  attention  than  others. 
What  an  artist  records  is  the  particular  fact  that  has 
made  most  impression  upon  him  and  that  he  cannot 
help  selecting." 

"And  the  ugly  thing  makes  the  most  impression 
upon  him  because  it  is  .so  ugly,"  commented  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  Is  that  what  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  cried  the  Young  Painter. 
"What  impresses  him  is  the  strength  of  the  possible 
subject,  its  power  and  virility  ;  and  he  tries  to 
realise  it  with  all  the  force  there  is  in  it.  AVhy 
.should  he  be  afraid  to  represent  it  as  it  i.s,  and  why 
should  he  water  it  down  simply  for  the  sake  of 
making  it  pretty?" 

"  Why  should  he  not  be  as  much  impressed  by 
the  beauty  of  his  subject  as  by  its  ugliness  ? '' 
inquired  the  Critic.  "  Why  cannot  he  get  the' 
force  of  it  and  yet  be  able  to  keep  it  from  being 
unpleasant  ?  " 
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"  15ecaust',  I  jircsunie,  a  .subject  that  has  no 
beauty  in  it  mu.st  become  more  unpleasant  the  more 
forcibly  it  is  jiresented,"  suggested  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie.  "  Besides,  it  is  much  easier,  you  must 
remember,  to  make  a  thing  forcible  if  you  take 
simply  the  crude  reality  of  it  and  evade  the  obliga- 
tion to  make  it  pleasing." 

"  \'()u  must  not  accuse  modern  artists  of  evading 
their  obligations,"  protested  the  \'oung  Painter. 
"All  of  them  who  count  as  men  of  distinction  are 
sincere  students,  slri\ing  earnestly  to  present  life  as 
they  see  it." 

"  To  pre.sent  life  as  they  see  it !  \\'ell,  that  may  be 
true  enough,"  said  the  Critic.  "  But  it  is  the  way  they 
see  it  that  I  find  so  objectionable.  If  you  shut 
your  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  life  what  can  you  get 
with  all  your  earnest  striving,  except  its  sordid, 
scjualitl  ugliness  ?" 

"  You  can  get  character,"  as.serted  the  Young 
Painter. 

"  Character  '  "  cried  the  C'ritic.  "  Has  beauty 
no  character?  Is  the  beautiful  thing  necessarily 
feeble  and  contemptible  ?  I  say  that  by  the  morbid 
cult  of  ugliness  y(Hi  miss  your  best  opportunities 
of  studying  and  realising  character,  because  you 
look  only  at  what  is  unpleasantly  obvious  and  fail 
to  perceive  the  subtleties  that  give  character  its 
charm." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  do  honestly  prefer  what  is 
obvious,"  sighed  the  Young  Painter.  "  Does  it 
really  matter  ?  " 

"Great  heavens  I  Of  course  it  matters,"  ex- 
claimed the  Critic.  "  If  you  admit  that  you  prefer 
ugliness  you  confess  that  you  are  cursed  with 
morbid  instincts  that  unfit  you  to  be  an  artist  at 
all.  The  love  of  beauty  is  an  essential  in  every 
wholesome  temperament.  It  is  the  civilised  and 
educated  development  of  the  natural  selection 
instinct  ;  it  is  the  one  thing  that  keeps  the  mind 
clean  and  the  aesthetic  sense  from  degenerating 
into  a  kind  of  vicious  imbecility.  It  was  the 
inspiring  principle  in  all  great  art  of  the  past ;  it  is 
the  one  source  from  which  in  the  future  will  come 
all  art  that  will  be  worthy of  serious  attention.  If 
you  are  really  lacking  in  it  you  must  be  classed 
with  the  decadents  who,  as  a  result  of  over-civilisa- 
tion, are  suffering  from  a  species  of  mental  disease 
and  have  ceased  to  be  normal  human  beings. 
Indeed,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  to  cultivate 
an  actual  jjreference  for  ugliness  is  to  commit  an 
outrage  on  nature." 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  all  that?"  sneered  the  \'oung 
Painter. 

The  L.w  Figure. 


A  Notable  Portrait  by  Mr.   William  Orpen,  A.R.A. 
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NOTABLE   PORTRAIT    BY   MR. 
WILLIAM   ORPEN,  A.R.A. 


The  style  of  portrait  exemplified  in  Mr. 
\Mlliam  Orpen's  beautiful  picture  of  the  Countess 
of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  reproduced  in  colour  on 
the  opposite  page  by  special  permission  of  Lord 
Crawford,  is  one  too  seldom  adopted  nowadays. 
AVe  can  find  no  reason  why  this  charming  way  of 
presenting  the  sitter  should  not  enjoy  a  revival. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  is  out  of  fashion 
in  these  days.  It  does  not  advertise,  it  does  not 
scream  in  an  exhibition.  There  are  those  who 
have  convinced  themselves  that  they  must  scream 
to  arrest  attention  in  a  modern  exhibition.  To  go 
into  some  modern  picture  galleries  is  an  experience 
not  unlike  that  of  entering  a  parrot-house. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  highest  interest 
of  the  art  of  portraiture  can  be  served  in  the  above 
circumstances.  For  one  thing  portraits  are  most 
often  destined  for  the  quiet  of  a  library  or  morning- 
room.  With  such  surroundings  they  should  be  in 
some  agreement.  And  there  is  a  tradition  which 
cannot  wisely  be  put  aside  in  this  ;  the  old  tradition 
of  leading  up  to  the  presentment  of  the  sitter 
through  an  appeal  to  sentiment  in  the  composition, 
and  to  our  sense  of  decoration. 

The  conditions  of  a  large  exhibition  are  certainly 
unpromising  for  the  survival  of  the'  quality  that 
counts  most  in  portraiture,  that  of  intimacy.  The 
relation  of  environment  to  character  must  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  artist  of  the  portrait  interior-piece. 
Environment,  after  all,  is  the  outside  wrap  of  the 
soul;  personality  irradiates  beyond  clothes  to 
accessories ;  everything  in  a  person's  home  ex- 
presses them — if  it  is  really  a  home  and  not  a 
family  hotel. 

Appreciation  of  the  mental  atmosphere  of  places 
is  a  special  gift,  not  necessarily  allied  with  the 
genius  of  painting,  and  this  fact  puts  a  limit  to 
successful  examples  of  the  portrait  interior-piece. 
But  it  is  in  successful  painting  of  the  kind  that  we 
may  look  for  the  equivalent  of  the  art  of  the  modern 
novel,  with  its  genius  for  interior  genre.  This  type 
of  art  would  a})pear  to  be  peculiarly  expressive  of 
the  circumstances  of  modern  life,  in  which  the 
demand  for  portraits  is  less  often  made  by  princes 
than  by  ordinary  people.  Just  when  our  modern 
portrait-painters  might  have  appreciated  the  latter 
fact  and  made  the  most  of  it,  "  post-impressionism  " 
has  led  them  away.  If  they  return  in  time  the  door 
will  still  be  open,  and  the  easel  keeping  it  ajar  is  that 
of  Mr.  Orpen,  legitimate  successor  to  Peter  de  Hooch 
and  Alfred  Stevens.  It  was  a  ha[)py  moment  when 
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he  thought  of  combining  his  commissions  for 
portraits  with  a  class  of  picture  which  he  composes 
so  naturally. 

The  portrait  interior-piece  allows  the  artist  to  in- 
troduce an  agreeable  variety  of  colour  in  the  acces- 
sories and  lends  itself  to  the  exquisitely  finished 
style  of  the  Dutch,  the  sensitive  atmospheric  loose- 
ness of  impressionism,  or  to  the  insistence  upon 
pattern  in  line  and  colour  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  so  many  modern  pictures.  The  test  of  complete 
success  of  course  in  portraiture  of  this  type  is; 
in  subordinating  the  accessories  to  the  sitter, 
so  that  nothing  competes  with  the  figure  of  the 
sitter  in  claiming  our  first  interest.  This  problem 
solves  itself  in  the  case  of  an  artist  wdth  an  instinct 
as  fine  as  Mr.  Orpen's  for  what  is  relevant  to  the 
sitter.  Instead  of  competing  with  the  sitter, 
accessories  can  be  made  to  assist  the  expression  of 
his  personality,  reflecting  his  tastes  and  the  world  in 
which  he  moves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  type  of  portrait 
we  are  describing  w^U  have  a  fascination  for  posterity 
which  no  other  kind  of  portrait  can  hope  to  possess. 
The  judgment  of  a  portrait  simply  as  portraiture  and 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interest  of 
the  composition  is  a  thing  to  be  given  by  itself. 
From  that  point  of  view  of  course  there  are  simple 
representations  of  a  face  or  single  figure  by 
Rembrandt  or  Hals  with  which  nothing  can  be 
ranked.  But  where  everything  else  is  of  equal 
merit  the  picture  which  is  most  happily  and 
pictorially  composed  has  the  greater  interest.  It  is 
with  unusual  pleasure  that  we  discover,  in  eighteenth- 
century  collections,  pieces  by  Zoffany  which  have 
been  painted  with  no  more  surety  of  touch  than  works 
by  his  contemporaries  but  which  by  their  art  in  sug- 
gesting the  circumstances  of  life  of  the  time  possess 
a  peculiar  power  of  appealing  to  the  imagination. 
These  are  delightful  items  in  any  collection,  and 
where  this  sort  of  thing  is  united  to  exquisite  craft 
we  have  those  gems  of  the  cabinet  which  are 
the  delight  of  every  real  connoisseur. 

Perhaps  the  ideals  of  to-day  are  a  little  antagonistic 
to  the  survival  of  (qualities  which  may  be  termed 
"precious"  in  a  picture,  but  these  qualities  have  been 
so  long  out  of  fashion  that  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able to  look  for  their  return  ;  and  in  any  case  the 
form  of  the  small  interior  portrait  picture  in  its 
invitation  to  invention  and  fancy  might,  without  any 
return  to  exhausted  conventions,  bring  about  a 
revival  of  that  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  spectator 
of  a  picture,  beyond  a  mere  sketch  of  first  ideas, 
which  we  feel  to  be  wanting  in  so  very  many  artists 
at  the  present  time. 
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Ir  OIK'  haijpcns  ti)  spmik  of  niodcrn  colour-prints 
to  a  i-oUci-tor  of  the  cii^htccnlh-ccnturv  engravings 


colour,  hut  were  iinariahlv  |)riiUc(l  in  coloured  inks 
only  after  the  plates  liad  become  too  much  worn  to 
give  good  monochrome  impressions,  the  modern 
original  colour-prints  are  conceived  iVoni  the 
beginning  in  t^rms  of  colour.  This  was  also  tlie 
wav  with  the  prints  of   Jacob  Christopher  Le  JMon, 


printeil  in  colours,  he  invariably  tells  one  that  lu'  the  pioneer  of  true  colour-engraving  a  coujjle  ot 
doc'S  not  care  for  them,  that  they  (-annot  be  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  was  the  i)rinci|)le  and 
comiwred  widi  the  old  ones.  A  little  talk  at  practice  of  the  l-'rench  colour-engraNcrs  of  the 
cross-purposes  will  soon  show  that  we  are  think-  eighteenth  century,  'i'heir  method  of  printing 
ing  of  quite  different  things.  His  idea  of  a  from  a  number  of  sui)er-im])osed  acjuatint  i)lates, 
modern  colour-print  is  a  copy  of  an  old  mezzo-  generally  with  outlines  of  soft-grounil  etching,  is  in 
Hint  engraving  after  Revnolds,  Romney  or  Hoppner  ;  fact  the  same  practically  as  that  adojjted  to-day  by 
lie  neither  knows  nor  imagines  any  other.  And  one  many  of  the  makers  of  colour-prints. 
sees     tliis     idea    encouraged     now    and     again     by  ( )f  these  not  the  least  interesting  and  successful 

references    in    newspaper    reports    of    the  sales  at      is  Mr.  Edward  L.  Lawrenson,  some  of  whose  recent 
Hiristie's  to  the  growing  popularity  of  the  modern      jjrints   are    reproduced    here.     A  painter  first  and 
coloured     engraving,     asso- 
ciated   generally    with    the 
name  of  Mr.  Sidney  Wilson. 
lUu  the  modern  colour-i)rint 
of  vital  artistic  interest  has 
nothing    to    do    with    these 
coloured  copies  of  old  mez- 
zotints ;   it    is    an    original 
work   of   art  produced    en- 
tirely by  the  brain  and  hand 
of  the  artist.     And    this 
makes  it  so  difficult  for  the 
ordinary    collector    of    old 
prints  to  realise  ;  for  he  is 
rarely   called    upon    to   ap- 
proach prints   from  a  fresh 
artistic  standpoint.    Fashion 
and  Christie's  have  labelled 
all    the    old    favourites    for 
him;    but     fashion    and 
Christie's  have   as  yet  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  modern 
movement  in  colour-engrav- 
ing as  a  medium  of  original 
pictorial    expression.       Yet 
this  movement  is  of  genuine 
artistic  significance  and  it  is 
•constandy   revealing  new 
developments    in  the   rela- 
tions of  medium  and  expres- 
sion.     One  vital  difference 
between    the    old    English 
colour-prints  and  the  new — 
apart    from     the    generally 
reproductive     character     of 
the  old — is  that  whereas  the 
old  were  never  designed  for 
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KEW    BRIDGE    FROM    BRENTFORD 


BY    E.    L.    LAWRENSON 


foremost,  he  has  been  for  some  years  expressing  his 
landscape  visions  upon  metal  plates  with  tones  ot 
aquatint  printed  in  colours.  When  last  I  spoke  of  his 
prints,  in  The  Studio  of  August  191 1,  he  was  using  a 
single  plate  only,  and  painting  it  with  all  the  colours 
of  his  design  ;  but  his  own  artistic  sense  was  rarely 
satisfied.  He  found  his  intended  colour-harmonies 
seldom  quite  came  off  with  the  single  printings.  vSo 
he  made  further  experiments,  distributing  his 
colours  on  two  or  more  plates,  and  printing  these 
one  over  the  other,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
the  old  French  colour-engravers.  At  the  same 
time,  he  addressed  himself  to  obtaining  a  more 
sure  control  of  his  aquatint  grounds,  being  greatly 
aided  in  this  by  the  masterly  guidance  of  Sir  Frank 
Short  at  the  School  of  Engraving.  The  happy 
result  of  this  may  be  'seen  in  Mr.  Lawrenson's  latest 
print.  Gateway  of  the  House  of  Rabelais,  Chinon,  in 
which  the  hot  sunlight  playing  upon  the  venerable 
stone  walls  is  de[)icted  with  admirably  balanced 
gradations  of  tone.  Mr.  Lawrenson  made  his  study 
for  this  interesting  print  from  a  point  of  view  close 
under  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Chateau  of  Chinon, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  only  at  that  hour 


could  Rabelais's  house,  which  stands  in  a  narrow 
street,  be  seen  bathed  in  sunlight.  Three  plates 
went  to  the  making  of  this  print.  In  the  first  are 
the  outlines  in  soft-ground  etching,  and  all  the 
darker  aquatint  tones  deeply  bitten.  The  second 
plate  contains  the  blue  of  the  glimpse  of  sky  and  of 
the  shadows  on  the  house,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
dark  green  of  the  door.  The  third  plate  adds  all  the 
yellows  of  the  walls,  the  red  of  the  woman's  skirt,  and 
the  pink  of  her  foce  and  arms.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Lawrenson  works  little  with  composite  tones,- and 
so  far  he  has  found  a  maximum  of  three  plates  suffi- 
cient for  his  simple  colour-schemes.  This  number  he 
used  also  for  Ke'w  Bridge  from  Brentford,  a  ha[)pily 
composed  bit  of  that  historic  part  of  the  Thames, 
subtly  atmospheric  in  tone.  The  darks  of  the  trees 
and  the  boats,  excepting  the  blues,  were  printed 
from  the  first  plate  ;  all  the  grey  and  the  blue  of 
the  sky  and  the  water  from  the  second,  and  all  the 
yellows  of  the  sky  and  the  craft  as  well  as  the  red  of 
one  of  the  boats,  from  the  third.  For  the  finely 
conceived  landscape.  The  Gorges  of  the  Tarn, 
rejiroduced  here  in  colours,  Mr.  Lawrenson  worked 
with    only    two    plates,    the    first    being  J  a    sim|)le 
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aciuatint  as  if  inlfiuk'cl  {ox  a  black  and  whiti'  print,  printed   from  a  separate  plate,   while  another,    the 

only    bitten    niiuh    more    deeply    than    u>ual,    tlu'  splendid    L'.lj^o/iic    i/cs    Ncurs,    needs    twentv-two 

second  containing  all  the  yellows  ;  jwle  yellow  for  superimposed  im])ressions  from  ten  different  plates 

the  sky,   lemon  yellow   for  the   water,   and   orange  to  c()m])lete  it. 

for  many  of  the  rocks.      The  artist  has  been  \ery  Mr.  Lawrenson's  prints,  however, are  much  simpler 

happy  in  his  sidiject  ami  his  ])oint  of  view,  which  is  in  their  craftsmanshi]).    T/w  GcofXt-  /////,  Don/wstcr^ 

looking  south  of  the  Tarn,  above  the  sjjot  where  for  instance,  a  charming  bit  of  old  Knglish  domestic 

the  banks  of  the  river  art'   pncipitoiis,    the   roc-ks  architecture,  which  has  made  its  pictorial  appeal  to 

being  rich  in  colour,  chielly  \ellow  antl  black  tones,  many  artists — among  them,  I  believe,  the  late  Sir 

while  the  waters  of  the  Tarn  are  of  the  greenish  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema — is  a  very  engaging  print,  in 

tint  of  absinthe.     'J'his  i)rint,  with  its  suggestion  of  whichtheharmonious  balance  of  tone.s,  with  delightful 

the    river  winding   through   the   rocky  gorge,   and  effect  of  sunlight  and  shadow,   has  been  achieved 

the  flat,  black-looking  table-land  above,  stretching  with  a  couple  of  plates  only,  the  one  printing  all 

away  to  the  hori/on,  is  as  fine  in  pictorial  quality  the   tones   of  blue  and    green,    the    other   all    the 

as  any  of  the  oUl  English  atjuatints  by  the  Daniells  browns  and  yellows.     Then,  there  is  the  attractive 

and  their  contemporaries,  while  it  has  this  factor  of  Dovedah\  looking  north  of  this  most  lovely  of  the 

artistic  superiority,  that,  whereas  they  were  coloured,  Derby.shire  dales  from  close  to  the   Isaac  Walton 

either  entirely  or  for  the  most  part,  by  hand,  it  is  Hotel.     In  this,  also,  Mr.  Lawrenson  has  depended 

printed    throughout    in    coloured   inks.     And    this  for  his  effects  of  verdure  and  summery  atmosphere 

may  be  said  generally  not  only  of  all  Mr.  Lawrenson's  on  two  i)rintings  :   first,  all  the  light  greens  from  one 

prints  but  of  all  the  original  colour-prints  of  to-day.  plate  ;   next,  all  the  dark  greens  and  greys   from 

So  punctilious  are  our  modern  artists  in  this  respect  another. 

that    one    may    (juote    a    print    of   Mr.    Theodore  The  medi;Teval  building  has  always  an  irresistible 

Roussel's  in  which  even  the  tint  of  an  eyeball  is  appeal  for  Mr.  Lawrenson,  although,  as  may  be  seen 
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"courtyard  of  the  chateau  of  brigue  " 


n'    E.    L.    LAWRENSON 


in  the  examples  of  his  work  given  here,  his  choice 
of  subject  is  varied,  and  determined  only  by  its 
pictorial  motive.  In  the  sunlight's  effect  upon  the 
impressive  Courtyard  of  the  Chateau  of  Brigue, 
with  its  arches  and  pillars,  and  its  sheltered  trees, 
he  has  found  a  capital  subject.  Here  in  mediaeval 
times  lived  the  guardian  of  the  Simplon  Pass, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  Pass  open,  resisting  any 
invasion  from  the  Italian  side  ;  but  Mr.  Lawrenson 
has  attempted  no  imaginative  re-creation  of  old 
turbulent  times.  The  present  peace  of  the  place 
has  suggested  his  motive,  and  the  woman  carrying 
her  burden  across  the  patch  of  sunlight  is  eloquent 
of  it.  But  the  blue  and  green  tones  only  were 
added  to  the  design  by  a  second  jjrinting. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  Mr.  Lawrenson's 
recent  prints  is  The  Irish  Kelp  Burners,  a  subject 
which  he  has  also  painted  in  oils.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic scene  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  near 
Cushendal,  where  the  people  will  gather  the  sea- 
weed on  the  shore  and  burn  it  in  a  stone  circle, 
throwing  it  on  to  the  ftj;e  continuously  for  twelve 
hours  at  a  stretch,  their  long  and  arduous  labour 
producing  kelp  residue  containing  iodine  perhaps 


to  the  value  of  fifteen  shillings.  But  it  was,  ot 
course,  the  pictorial  rather  than  the  economic 
significance  of  the  scene  that  engaged  the  artist's 
interest,  and  it  was  the  colour-values  of  the 
smoke  from  the  burning  kelp  against  the  atmo- 
spheric aspect  of  sea  and  sky  that  evidently 
suggested  it  as  a  good  motive  for  a  colour-print. 

Now  that  Mr.  Lawrenson  has  gone  to  live  in  the 
clear,  dry  air  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  he  will  find  much 
less  difficulty  in  working  his  spirit-grounds  than  is 
inevitable  in  the  dusty  atmosphere  of  London  :  and 
after  all,  although  the  beautiful  old  French  atjuatints 
of  Janinet,  Debucourt,  Descourtis,  and  the  rest, 
were  done  almost  entirely  with  dust-grounds,  there 
is  no  (juestion  that  the  spirit-ground,  which  was  our 
English  Paul  Sandby's  development  of  the  French 
invention,  gives  a  much  greater  luminosit}-  ot  tone. 
But,  when  all  is  said  for  acjuatint  as  a  medium  t'or 
colour-printing,  there  remains  always  the  disadvan- 
tage of  deterioration  of  colour  through  the  chemical 
action  of  the  metal  upon  the  pigment,  which  is  in- 
evitable in  an  intaglio  process.  The  pure  luminous 
colour  possible  in  prints  from  wood-blocks  is  cjuite 
unattainable  with  aquatint,  although  it  may  be  said 
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tliat  Mr.  I^iwrcnson  certainly  ni;inii)ulates  liis  colours 
u]K)n  his  plates  with  more  brilliant  effects  than  m()>t 
of  the  makers  of  colour-prints  fron)  atpKilint-plates, 
and  doubtless  that  accounts  Un  their  exceiJtional 
success  in  America. 

lUit,  just  as  1  am  con\inct(l  that  then'  is  a 
prosperous  future  lor  the  modern  coKun  print  ot 
orij^inal  pictorial  interest,  so  I  am  fn-mly  of  opinion 
that  the  most  promising  medium  for  it  is  either  the 
Japanese  wav  of  wood-blocks,  or  Mr.  William  Ciles's 
new  a|)plication  of  the  jjrinciple  of  relief-blocks 
to  metal-plates.  For  with  this  it  is  possible  to 
protect  the  pigment  from  the  blackening  effect 
of  the  metal  by  a  thin  coating  of  .shellac,  and  so 
to  attain  results  of  beautiful  unadulterated  colour 
in  the  printing.  The  surfaces  of  the  metal^zinc 
jireferabl)-,  perhaps,  as  being  easier  to  work — 
intended  for  the  colour-shapes  of  the  design,  are 
produced  by  biting  away  with  acid  the  parts  not 
to  be  printed.  Different  portions  of  the  picture, 
according  to  the  colour-scheme,  are  so  treated  on 
usually  about  five  separate  jjlate.s,  and  these  are 
superimposed  in  the  same  way  as  wood-blocks  or 


acjuatint  ])lates.  It  is  to  be  wi.shed,  and  no  one 
wishes  it  more  than  .Mr.  (iiles,  that  artists  interested 
in  etching  or  engraving  for  colour  will  try  this  method 
and  help  to  develop  it,  for  it  is  at  present  only  in 
a  pioneer  stagt'.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  are 
rich  possibilities  in  the  method,  for  it  is  really  only 
the  (juestion  of  colour-cpiality  that  prejudices  many 
artists  and  i)rint  collectors  against  the  colour-print. 
And  certainly  these  are  justified  by  the  muddy  tones 
in  which  mezzotints,  acjuatints,  and  even  line- 
etchings,  are  sometimes  pretentiously  ])rinted. 
])Ut  when  once  it  is  recogni.sed  that  the  modern 
original  colour-print  can  give,  with  interesting 
])ictorial  design,  the  charm  of  pure  antl  luminous 
colour,  then  one  may  hope  that  it  will  be  accorded 
just  respect  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  art,  and  that 
even  the  Royal  Academy  will  consider  it  as  much 
worthy  of  acceptance  as  a  mezzotint  copy  of  an  old 
mezzotint  translation  of  a  popular  {)icture.  Let  us 
ho[)e  that  Mr.  Lawren.son  will  continue  to  devote  his 
admirable  pictorial  gifts  and  enterprising  craftsman- 
shi[)  to  bringing  about  this  wider  recognition  of  the 
original  colour-print  of  to-day. 
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OME  RECEiNT  PURCHASES  BY 
THE  Ny\TIONAL  GALLERY  OF 
CANADA. 


The  National  Gallery  of  Canada  has  recently 
entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  existence.  It  has 
been  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  is 
henceforth  to  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
on  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  its  great  English 
prototype.  There  is  everything  to  hope  from  such 
a  change  which  will  enable  it  to  exercise  a  far 
greater  influence  towards  pro\iiig  the  value  of  art 
in  thr  dailv  life  of  the  coniiiiunit)'. 

It  had  been  felt  for  some  time  that  in  the  recent 
progress  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  the 
contemporary  school  of  British  painting  had  to 
some  extent  been  passed  by,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  the  re- 
proach. The  President  of  the  Trustees  and  the 
Director  proceeded  to  England,  and  I  trust  the 
following  list  will  show  that  at  least  the  nucleus 
of  a  fine  representation  of  contemporary  British 
painting  was  secured  as  the  result  of  their 
quest. 

To  begin  at  random.  The  McCulloch  sale 
at  Christie's  in  May  of  last  year  realised  four 
pictures — Charity  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  October 
by  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Wayside  Pasture  by  Austen 
Brown,  and  The  Pier ^  Sunset  by  J.  Buxton  Knight. 
From  Mr.  Brangwyn's  studio,  swept  bare  of  all 
but  titanic  mural  decorations,  the  Director  had 
turned  disconsolately  away  a  month  previously, 
and  Charity  at  the  McCulloch  sale  came  as  a  hope 
revived,  and  then,  to  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  a 
hope  realised.  It  is  a  beautiful  blonde  example  of 
the  artist's  work,  of  wonderful  rhythmic  line,  tone 
gradations  and  pale  colour  harmonies  expressive  of 
its  simple  theme.  October,  by  D.  Y.  Cameron,  also 
came  when  hope  was  all  but  gone — a  golden  bronze 
picture  of  curious  horizontal  planes  and  harmonious 
mellow  distances,  rich  in  colour  and  lacking  the 
austerity  of  the  artist's  most  recent  work.  The 
Pier,  Sunset,  by  J.  Buxton  Knight,  shows  a  summer 
sea  with  its  pier  and  shipping,  bearing  the  golden 
path  of  the  sun  ;  while  the  Wayside  Pasture  of 
Austen  Brown  is  a  purely  decorative  treatment  of 
landscape  with  cattle,  of  big  design  and  strong  warm 
colour. 

Orpen  might  well  come  next  with  his  two  pictures 
T/ie  Reflection  and  Mary.  The  Reflection  is  one  of 
his  mirror  pictures  and  is  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
quisite treatment  of  the  grey  bath  robe,  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  flesh  painting  in  the  nude  reflection 
and  for  some  inimitable  still-life  in  the  corner. 
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Mary  is  just  an  out-of-doors  child  with  golden 
tawny  hair,  faded  lilac  frock,  blue  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks,  the  very  spirit  of  a  summer  day  on  an 
Irish  hillside. 

Glyn  Philpot's  Watcher  on  the  Roof  ha.?,  a  breadth 
and  dignity  of  effect  approaching  grandeur.  A 
solitary  figure  wrapped  in  a  shimmering  snakeskin 
robe  stands  monumentally  upon  the  roof  against 
the  first  breaking  of  the  dawn  across  the  velvet 
eastern  night.  Impressively  conceived  and  simply 
executed,  this  painting  is  greatly  effective  and 
altogether  sincere. 

Another  treasure  from  the  mart  is  The  Lilac 
Gown  by  Charles  Eurse.  This  is  an  oval  portrait 
of  Miss  Mabel  Terry  Lewis,  fresh  and  free  in  its 
handling  and  happy  in  its  conception  of  the  sun- 
shaded  face  and  sunsplashed  lilac  gown  in  a  garden 
landscape.  The  Lilac  Gown  is  one  of  the  last 
pictures  from  the  artist's  hand. 

The  list  proceeds  by  way  of  Charles  Shannon's 
Lady  in  Black  Fur,  a  circular  portrait  of  Miss 
Constance  Collier  of  charming  design ;  George 
Henry's  The  Connoisseur,  a  lady  in  blue  before  a 
lustrous  grey  wall  and  curtain ;  David  Muirhead's 
The  Dark  Night,  rich  and  warm  in  colour  and 
ot  transparent  sincerity ;  Gerald  Festus  Kelly's 
altogether  successful  study  of  a  Bunnese  girl ; 
Mrs.  Swynnerton's  intensely  individual  head  of 
an  old  woman,  and  a  number  of  other  works  not 
less  interesting. 

This  is  not  all  by  any  means.  Beginnings  were 
made  upon  a  representation  of  the  Dutch  and 
German  etchers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  representation  of  such  moderns  as 
Whistler,  Legros,  Zorn,  Strang,  Muirhead  Bone, 
Charles  Shannon,  I).  S.  MacLaughlan,  Van  Angeren, 
Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  and  others  was  begun  or  added 
to,  and  now  as  I  write  these  lines — some  time  before 
they  will  a])pear  in  print — the  last  of  the  treasures  is 
catalogued  and  hung  ready  for  public  approval  of 
the  fruits  of  two  months'  work  upon  the  contem- 
porary British  painters. 

One  last  acquisition  and  I  have  done.  It  is 
Arnesby  Brown's  landscape,  Ln  Suffolk,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  last  summer  and 
has  already  been  reproduced  in  this  magazine.  It 
is  a  notable  example  of  the  artist's  work  and  worthy 
of  the  very  finest  traditions  of  the  British  school  of 
landscape  painting.  Bold  in  design,  incisive  and 
generous  in  its  handling,  it  has  an  incomparable 
richness  of  beauty,  and  is  at  once  peace-giving  and 
heart-satisfying  to  its  observers. 

Eric  Brown, 
Director,  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 


THE  CONXOISSErR."   HV 
GEORGE  HEXRV,  A.R.A. 


"THK   RKFLKCTIOX."      HY 
WILLIAM   ()RPI-:N,   A.R.A. 


"THE   WATCHER   ON  THE   ROOF" 
BY   GLYN   \V.   PHHJ'OT 


THE   DARK    NIGHT."      l',V 
DAVID   MLIRHKAD 


CHARITY."     BY   FRANK   BRAXGWYN,  A.R.A. 


JHK   LILAC  (iOWN.-     By 
CHARLES  W.  FURSE,  A.R.A. 


spring  Exhibition  at  the  Kiln st lev hmis,   Vienna 
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HE  SPRING  EXHIBITION 
AT  THE  KONSTLERHAUS, 
VIENNA. 


The  alterations  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries  and 
the  hanging  and  spacing  of  the  exhibits  at  the 
Kiinstlerhaus  have  been  in  the  right  direction,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  proceeded  in 
these  matters  those  responsible  have  shown  that 
they  were  full)'  aware  of  the  necessity  for  reform, 
and  of  the  utter  unsuitability  of  the  old  methods  to 
the  requirements  of  the  modern  exhibition.  For 
some  time  past  the  practice  of  hanging  the  pictures 
in  one  line  has  been  in  operation,  and  now  the 
provision  of  vela  for  the  various  rooms,  the  colouring 
of  the  walls  with  neutral  tones,  and  the  hanging  of 
the  pictures  with  ample  space  around  them,  have 
added  materially  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  display. 
The  result  of  the  changes  is,  that,  although  the 
exterior  of  the  building  presents  nothing  new, 
nothing  modern — it  is  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  —  the  interior  is  essentially 
modern  throughout,  for  the  last  stage  in  the  trans- 
formation has  been  achieved  :  the  pillars  of  the 
great  hall  have  been  removed  and  a  new  roof 
provided  which  admits  of  the  light  being  so  evenly 


diffused  that  sculpture  can  at  last  come  to  its  own 
instead  of  being  hidden  in  semi-darkness.  The  two 
architects,  Hans  Jaksch  and  Siegfried  Theisz,  have 
performed  a  difficult  task  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  Such  further  changes  as  are  projected 
will  not  affect  the  manner  of  showing  the  exhibits. 

Perhaps  with  so  fine  a  central  hall  at  the  disposal 
of  the  "  Arrangement-Komitee "  the  disposition 
of  the  works  of  sculpture  in  the  recent  Spring 
Exhibition  might  have  been  more  advantageous. 
For  instance,  Karl  Wollek's  huge  kneeling  figure  in 
bronze,  forming  part  of  a  grave  monument,  would 
have  been  far  more  effective  had  a  central  place 
been  accorded  to  it.  This  is  the  finest  work  of 
sculpture  in  the  exhibition — and  indeed  one  of  the 
best  of  our  time ;  the  sculptor  has  been  evidently 
inspired  by  the  magnificent  bronze  figures  in  the 
Church  of  the  Franciscans  in  Innsbruck.  A  charm- 
ing fountain  by  Walter  Schott  lost  considerably  by 
being  brought  into  too  close  proximity  to  \\'ollek's 
bronze  and  at  the  same  time  impeded  a  proper  view 
of  this  work.  Another  fault  was  the  hanging  of 
pictures  of  a  delicate  and  refined  character  as  a 
background  to  sculpture,  especially  as  works  of  a 
more  robust  texture,  which  would  have  shown  to 
advantage,  were  at  hand.  These  are  obvious  faults 
which  will  surely  not  be  repeated. 
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The   jiortraits,   always   an    important    feature    of      of  while  and    pale  violet.      Among    others    whose 


the  Kiinsllerhaiis  exhibition,  seemed  fewer  than 
usual  this  \ear.  no  douht  heeause  they  were  better 
ilistributed  in  the  \arious  rooms.  Of  two  shown 
bv  John  Quiney  Adams  one  was  a  portrait  of  the 
venerable  Kmperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  grat  iously 
granted  the  artist  some  sittings,  and  for  the  otluT 
])ainting  two  of  the  Emperor's  descendanls.  Princess 


portrayal  of  the  gentler  sex  should  be  named  are 
Theodor  Carl,  Kilter  \()n  ISlaas,  who  showed  an 
excellenl  portrait  of  Countess  Coudenhove,  a 
Japanese  lady  in  Japanese  dress,  and  Ludwig 
Mii-halek.  \'ictor  Stauffer's  portrait  of  Leopold 
von  Lieben,  \'ietor  Scharf's  portrait  of  Herr  Low- 
ISeer,    Marie    Rosentlial-Hatschek's   ])ortrail   of  her 


Elizabeth    WindischgriU/    and   her    tittle    daughter,      brother,    the  celebrated    jjianist,    Herr    Rosenthal, 


were  his  sitters.  Though  i)ainted  in  the  artist's 
well-known  manner,  with  verve  and  fnie  feeling  and 
a  rehned  sense  of  colour,  one  could  not  help 
feeling  that  in  both  of  these  works  he  had  fallen 
short    of  his   highest    standard.      Paul    joanowitch 


and  Rudolf  von  Mehoffer's  portrait  of  Herr  Josephy 
were  ])roniinent  examples  of  male  portraiture,  and 
of  special  interest  among  works  of  this  kind  was 
Cottet's  ])ortrait  of  the  jjainter,  Lucien  Simon, 
remarkable  for  the  strength  and  vigour  of  treatment. 


also  exhibited  a  portrait  of  the  Emjjeror  which  was  Both    Leopold    Horovitz    ami    I'rof.    von     Angeli, 

verv  pleasing.      Rauchinger's /'r^r/w/'/^/rt  Z<?r/r  has  were  well  represented. 

deservedly  won  high  praise  ;  in  it  he  has  shown  his  In  genre  painting,  always  a  great  feature  at  the 

jienchant  for  deep  rich  colour,  and  the   whole   is  Kiinstlerhaus,   several    works    of   distinctive    merit 

handled  with  the  directness  and  assurance  charac-  call  for  mention.     Among  them  Jehudo  Epstein's 

teristic   of   this  artist's  work.     Schattenstein's  two  Thirsty  Throats  decidedly  merits   the  first .  place, 

portraits  of  ladies  revealed  fine  qualities.     Wilhelm  for   it   is  a   work   of  remarkable  vigour,    excellent 

\'ictor  Krausz  contributed  three  portraits.     That  of  alike    in    drawing   and    composition,    and    rich    in 

Frau  Paula  S.  is  remarkable  for  its  delightfully  har-  colouring.       Hans      Larwin     presented     the     true 

nionious  colour  and  simple  handling,  and  his  }outh  \'iennese    note    in     his    D/c    J'oldi    von   Prater, 

in  the  person  of  Fraulein  Helena  Kramer-Clockner  Xaschmarkt,    and    his   Xach    der   Assentierung  in 

is   also   extremelv   charming  in    its   colour-scheme  Erdberg,  which  breathes  of  the  essence  and  joy  of 
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"WINTER    SUN,    MONICHKIKCHKN  " 


OIL    I'AINTING    BY    THOMAS    I.KITNER 


youth  after  presentment  for  conscription.  Othmar 
Ru^iJ'ka  again  contributed  studies  of  life  among  the 
Slovaks,  in  the  de[)icting  of  which  he  has  deservedly 
won  much  fame,  and  Joh.  Nep  Geller  in  his  market 
scenes  in  various  lands  displayed  that  happy  feeling 
for  colour  for  which  he  is  noted. 

landscape  painting  is  an  old  tradition  among 
\'iennese  artists.  Round  about  the  city  so  much 
of  interest  may  be  seen,  almost  every  variety  of 
scenery  is  to  be  found — hill  and  forest  and  wide 
stretches  of  open  country — and  here,  without  a 
hint  of  the  toil  and  moil  of  town  life,  one  can  find 
relief  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  and  repose.  For 
the  artist  it  is  truly  a  happy  hunting-ground.  Many 
of  the  scenes  depicted  at  the  recent  exhibition  are 
but  an  hour's  walk  from  the  city,  and,  in  fact,  form 
a  part  of  the  capital.  Thus  Karlinsky's  Sonntag  in 
Franz-Josef  stand  in  Wien  is  Vienna  in  feeling  and  in 
atmosphere  :  it  is  Vienna  folk-life  such  as  may  be 
encountered  in  any  part  of  the  metropolis.  Kar- 
linsky  has  caught  the  very  note,  translated  it  into 
1 08 


his  own  thoughts,  and  rendered  it  in  essence. 
Take,  again,  the  Autumn  Sun,  by  Hugo  Darnaut, 
the  President  of  the  Kiinstlerhaus.  This  is  a  scene 
from  the  Vienna  Forest  Hills,  a  place  easily  reached 
on  foot,  yet  what  a  halo  of  peace  and  beauty 
reigns  over  all  I  It  is  a  picture  almost  pastoral 
its  quiet  beauty,  in  its  simplicity  and  loveliness  of 
colouring.  Max  Suppantschitch's  special  domain  is 
the  Wachau,  a  part  of  the  Danube  which  vies 
successfully  with  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
Rhine,  and  his  pictures  of  that  region  are  always 
greatly  appreciated,  as  are  Robert  Russ's  old 
gardens  in  combination  with  ancient  architecture. 

Oswald  Grill  is  rapidly  advancing  in  his  art  ; 
disappointment  has  luckily  urged  him  to  higher 
things,  and  in  his  IVas  die  JVir/>el  erzdhlen  (What 
the  Whirlpools  are  telling)  we  have  a  picture  in- 
spired by  a  true  poetical  temperament  and  poeti- 
cally handled — a  real  lyric,  in  fact.  Thomas  Leit- 
ner's  two  pictures,  /;/  a  Far  Country,  an  imaginative 
composition,  and  Winter  Sun,  Alonichkirchen,  were 


'OLD   LOVRANA."     OIL   rAlNTIXG 
BY  STEFAN   SIMONY 
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remarkable,  one  for  tlie  charm  of  feeling  and  Herbst,  and  Carl  Onken,  are  other  landscape  painters 
beaiitv  of  the  insjjiration,  the  lallir  for  its  remarkable  whose  works  added  to  the  interest  of  the  exhi- 
strength  of  treatment,  the  vigour  of  the  brushwork      bition. 


and  the  fine  feeling  for  decorative  effect.  Gustav 
liohm's  pitture  of  Boskoivitz  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
a  Moravian  village,  with  all  its  characteristics  and 
mellowness  of  tone.  His  miniature  sketch  of  the 
Luxembourg  Park  in  Paris  was  in  its  way  a  gem. 
Ferdinand    JSrunner  exhibitetl   but  one    picture,   a 


Besides  the  |)ainlers  above  mentioned,  there  are 
others  whose  work  as  displayed  at  the  Kiinstler- 
haus  is  worthy  of  remark,  but  space  M'ill  only  suffice 
to  mention  a  few  names  :  Friedrich  Beck,  Hugo 
( "liarlemonl,  ("arl  Ivdiringer,  Alexander  (iollz,  Hans 
l""rank,   Carl    Fischer-Koystand,   Leo   Delitz,   Ernst 


work  of  great  beauty  and  charm,  the  subject  one  of     Craner,  and  Albert  Janesch  (who  exhibited  for  the 


those  long,  low  lonely  houses  which  he  delights  in 
depicting.  Of  Stefan  Simony's  pictures  of  ancient 
architecture  in  old  streets  that  of  Old  Lovrami  on 
the-  Austrian  Riviera  is  a  fnie  example  ;  it  is 
admirably  drawn,  and  harmonious  both  in  line  and 
colour.  Karl  Ludwig  Prinz's  Der  Sterhende  Tag,  a 
tender  and  sincere  representation  of  the  dying  day, 
and  Emanuel  Baschny's  Vor  dem  Gewitter,  an  emo- 
tional rendering  of  an  approaching  storm,  deserve 
particular  mention.  Eduard  Zetsche,  Rudolf 
Konopa,  Richard  Freiherr  von  Drasche,  Eduard 
Ameseder,  Alfred  Zoff,  Adolf  Schwarz,  Carl  Kaiser- 


first  time  and  whose  Children  of  the  Roina/i 
Ciimpiii^fia,  showed  true  psychological  penetration), 
Karl  O'Lynch  of  Town,  Heinrich  Tomec,  Erwin 
Puchinger,  Hans  Ranzoni,  Marie  Arnsberg,  and 
Gustav  A.  Hessl  ;  also  Isidor  Kaufmann,  whose 
studies  of  Jewish  types  are  full  of  energy  and  strength 
of  j)uri)ose,  and  reveal  a  fine  poetical  penetration. 
Nor  must  \Mlhelm  Legler's  interior  pictures  with 
vistas  of  gardens  with  flowery  beds  beyond  be 
omitted ;  virile  in  their  pulsation  of  colour  and 
brushwork,  they  were  decidedly  attractive  items  in 
the  exhibition. 
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In  the  section  of  graphic  art  some  very  good 
work  was  shown  by  various  artists,  such  as  Tanna 
A.  Kasimir-Hoernes,  Luigi  Kasimir,  Ludwig 
Hesshaimer,  Prof.  Ludwig  Michalek,  Emil  Singer, 
Ferdinand  Gold,  and  Josef  Krzal. 

Additional  interest  was  lent  to  the  exhibition  from 
the  fact  that  three  of  the  rooms  were  set  apart  for  the 
Hungarian  artists  belonging  to  the  "  Miiveszhaz," 
Association  of  Budapest,  whose  works  have  never 
yet  been  shown  at  the  Kiinstlerhaus.  The  group 
consists  of  artists  who  have  separated  from  the 
Royal  Society,  Budapest,  and  others  who  have 
never  belonged  to  it.  Many  of  the  pictures  shown 
were  the  property  of  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Fine 
Arts,  Budapest,  or  private  collectors,  and  some 
were  painted  many  years  ago.  The  Hungarian 
guests  were  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Austrian  artists,  and  much  good  work  was  to  be 
seen,  the  chief  exhibitors  being  Rippl-Ronai,  Franz 


Olgyay,  Aladar  Kriesch-K6rosfoi,Zoltan  Csaktornay, 
Ladislaus  Kezdi-Kovacs,  Karl  Kernstock,  Johann 
Vaszary,  Julius  Kosztolanyi,  Ferdinand  Katona, 
Casar  Kunwald,  Oszkar  Glatz,  Paul  Javor,  and 
Stefan  Csok. 

On  the  whole  the  recent  exhibition  presented  a 
very  distinguished  appearance,  and  now  that  the 
Kiinstlerhaus  members  are  so  advanced  in  their 
method  of  displaying  works  of  art,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  pursue  the  liberal  policy  which  used  to 
lend  interest  to  the  Secession  exhibitions,  that  of 
inviting  artists  of  other  nationalities  to  exhibit. 
Since  the  Hagenbund  Society,  which  took  up  the 
discarded  mantle  of  the  Secession,  was  deprived  of 
its  exhibition  building  we  have  seen  but  few 
foreigners,  so  that  if  the  Kiinstlerhaus  will  come 
forward  and  do  what  the  Hagenbund  is  now  unable 
to  do  it  will  be  rendering  a  signal  service^to  the  cause 
of  art  in  Vienna.  A.  S.  Levetus. 
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ECENT  DESIGNS  IN  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


The  illustrations  we  now  give  under  this 
head  are  of  country  houses  of  various  dimensions 
and  diverse  design  and  situation,  but  before 
describing  them  we  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to 
a  point  raised  in  a  communication  from  an  archi- 
tect holding  an  official  position  in  a  Midland 
town,  who  thinks  that  the  country  house  has  re- 
ceived an  undue  share  of  attention  of  late  in 
journals  concerned  with  domestic  architecture,  and 
that  the  problem  of  the  small  terrace-house  or 
detached  suburban  house  with  a  narrow  frontage 
has  been  unduly  neglected.  An  explanation  is 
not  far  to  seek,  however.  For  some  years  past 
large  numbers  of  wealthy  and  moderately  well-to- 
do  people  have  given  up  living  in  town  and  had 
houses  of  varying  dimensions  built  for  them  in 
more  rural  surroundings,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  wise  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  experienced  architects.  On  the  other  hand  the 
problem  of  the  terrace-house  in  town  or  suburb 
has,  as  our  correspondent  recognises,  been  left  in 


the  hands  of  the  speculative  builder,  but  that,  we 
are  sure,  is  not  because  of  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  architects  to  deal  with  this  class  of  dwelling 
but  because  the  economic  conditions  hitherto  pre- 
vailing have  militated  against  their  co-operation  on 
any  extensive  scale,  and  consequently  throughout 
the  thousands  of  acres  that  have  been  covered  with 
terrace-houses,  semi-detached  "  villas  "  and  kindred 
types  of  dwellings  round  about  our  big  towns  in  the 
course  of  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years,  only  in  com- 
paratively few  cases  have  the  services  of  competent 
architects  been  enlisted.  The  "  garden  city " 
movement  has,  of  course,  afforded  the  architect  an 
opportunity  of  co-operating  in  the  erection  of  houses 
of  this  class,  and  the  "town-planning"  movement 
may  open  up  further  possibilities  in  this  direction 
in  the  future,  but  at  present  what  with  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  building  and  the  burdens  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  legislature,  the  conditions 
seem  to  be  less  favourable  than  they  have  been 
for  any  general  improvement  in  the  type  of  house 
to  which  our  correspondent  refers. 

The   pen   and    ink    sketch    on    this   page    is    of 
a  small  country  house  designed  by  Mr.  Harold  F. 


SMALL    HOUSE   AT   SHIPHAM,    SOMERSET 


HAROLD    I'.    TRKW,    ARCHITECT 
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Trew,  architect  of  Gloucester,  aiul  now  in  course  of 
erection  on  the  Mendip  Hills  near  Cheddar  in 
Somerset.  Local  conglomerate  stone  is  being  used 
for  the  walling,  and  the  loggia  will  be  paved  with 
similar  material.  The  joinery  throughout  is  to  be 
fmished  white,  the  windows  glazed  with  lead  glazing 
in  iron  casements.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with 
pan  tiles.  The  cost  of  construction,  including 
drainage  and  connection  to  the  water  supply  of  the 
village,  will  work  out  about  ;^65o.  The  plan  is  a 
comparatively  simjile  one  and  provides  forajiarlour 
of  seventeen  feet  by  twelve  feet  three  inches,  a 
living  room  of  slightly  smaller  dimensions,  and  a 
kitchen  with  the  usual  offices  appropriate  to  a  house 
of  this  character  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three 
bedrooms  on  the  floor  above,  of  which  two  corre- 
spond in  dimensions  to  the  two  rooms  below  with  a 
difierence  of  a  few  inches  in  one  case. 

"  Piper's  Croft,"  of  which  we  give  a  perspective 
view  and  plan,   has    been    built  for    Mr.  Stewart- 
Liberty  from    the    designs  of  Messrs.    Kemp  and 
How  of  liloomsbury  and  occupies  a  site  about  six 
hundred  feet  up  on  the  Chiltern  Hills  with  a  slope 
to   the  south.      It    is    built   of  local    bricks    from 
various  kilns  and  they  have  been  burnt  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obtain  a  mixture  of  tints.     Parts  of  the 
building  have  been  carried  out  in  solid 
oak  half-timber  work  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance  of  growth,  and  the   owner 
was  fortunate  in  having  some  nice  old 
hand-made   tiles  which  were  utilized 
to  advantage.     The  main  feature  in 
the   internal  portion  of  the  house   is 
the   hall,   which   is   designed   as   the 
principal    living-room,    the 
dining-room  being  very  small 
and  used  simply  as  a  recess 
for  meals,  and  the  parlour  as 
a    private    retiring-room    for 
the  lady  of  the  house.     The 
"  den "   is    fitted   out    as    a 
writing-room.     The  hall  has 
an  open  timbered  roof  with 
side  corridors    on    the    first 
floor  fitted  with  leaded  lights 
through  which  a  view  is  ob- 
tained   of   the  space  below. 
The  fireplaces  in  this  house 
have   been    carried     out    in 
local   stone,    and   every  en- 
deavour has  been  made  as 
far  as  possible  to  use  local 
material  only  throughout  the 
construction.    All  the  fittings 
ii6 


have  been  specially  designed  and  carried  out  locally, 
the  wrought  ironwork  ha\  ing  l)een  done  by  the  local 
smith.  Six  rooms  have  been  provided  on  the  first 
floor.  The  garden  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  house,  the  paths  being  laid  with 
York  stones  and  bricks  and  kept  somewhat  formal 
round  the  house.  A  jjicluresque  effect  has  been 
obtained  by  introducing  a  cobble-paved  courtyard, 
local  stone  being  used  for  the  purpose.    The  petrol 


GROCM)    I'l.AN    OF    "  I'II'ER's    CROFT,"   THE    I.EE,    GREAT    MISSENDEN,    BUCKS. 
W.    J.    KEMP    AND    W.    M.    HOW',    FF.R.I.B.A.,    ARCHITECTS 
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store  has  been  i)I;ued  in  the  corner  of  the  courtyard 
in  order  to  balance  the  groupini;  :  it  has  also  been 
adapted  as  a  pigeon  cote.  Ihere  is  a  raised 
terrace  on  the  south  side  i)aved  with  red  bricks 
laid  in  patterns,  the  main  roof  being  brought  over 
to  form  a  shelter  so  that  meals  can  be  served  here 
in  the  summer  months. 

The  majority  of  architects  in  the  course  of  their 


a  homelike  appearance  hardly  attained  in  other 
ways.  By  the  use  of  old  materials  of  this  kind 
nuuli  of  the  c-harm  of  an  old  house  is  obtained 
from  the  very  fust.  The  external  walls  are  of  hand- 
made bricks  whose  purplish  tone  is  lightened  by 
dressings  of  a  brighter  colour  and  also  by  the 
occasional  use  of  stone.  Stables  and  garage  lie  to 
the  left  of  the  forecourt  and  have  been  contrived 


practice  come  to  specialise  in  one  or  other  type  of     to  group  pleasantly  with  the  hou.se  and  as  far  as 


building  and  Messrs.  Gerald  Unsvvorth  and  Inigo 
Triggs  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  architecture  upon  the  broad 
traditional  lines  that  marked  the  buildings  of  the  late 
AN'illiam  Frederick  Unsworth,  examples  of  which 
have  been  illustrated  in  this  magazine  and  in  "  The 
Studio  Year  Book  of  Decorative  Art"  at  various 
times.  A  country  house  recently  erected  from  their 
designs  is  shown  in  the  coloured  illustration  here 
given.  Stoke  Barn  is  a  typical  example  of  a  woodland 
house,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  preser\e 
the  natural  surroundings  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
site.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  site  of  the  house 
itself  covers  a  considerable  area,  the  length  from 


such  buildings  permit  have  been  brought  into 
obvious  relation  with  the  main  building.  Oak  and 
teak  enter  largely  into  the  construction  of  the 
house  and  the  walls  of  the  principal  rooms  have 
been  lined  with  small  Dutch  bricks. 

The  villa  near  Dresden  designed  by  the  architect 
Dr.  Otto  Schubert  (p.  121)  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  looking  due  south  and  commands  a  very  wide 
view  over  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  two  cogent  reasons 
for  arranging  all  the  living  rooms  along  the  one  .side  of 
the  house.  Even  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  and  even 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  like  this,  the  one  thing  that  is 
expensive  in  Germany  is  ground  :  therefore  archi- 
tects are  compelled  to  devise  compact  ground  plans 


end  to  end  being  about  1 75  feet.     The  irregularity  of     and  cannot  spread  a  house  over  as  much  ground  as 


the  plan  has  been  suggested  by  the  aspect  and  views, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  room  is 
so  placed  as  to  get  a  maximum  of  sunlight  and  air. 
As  befits  a  house  on  such  a  site,  half  timbered 
construction  enters  largely  into  the  design.  The 
difficulties  of  obtaining  thoroughly  seasoned  oak 
led  the  architects  to  make  use  of  oak  timbers  from 
old  buildings  weathered  to  a  fine  silvery  hue,  and 
the  internal  oak  floors  were  also  obtained  from  old 
buildings.  The  roof  is  of  old  .stone  slates,  which  in 
their  delightful  variety  of  colouring  give  the  house 


English  architects  can.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
flat,  red  tiles  in  double  layers,  the  rough-cast  walls 
are  tinted  a  delicate  pinkish  white,  the  lineal  designs 
in  the  upper  stories  being  incised  in  the  surface  and 
the  square  grooves   painted   a  deep  yellow  ochre. 
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Recent  Designs  in  Domestic  Architecture 


This  same  colour  is  used  for  the  backgrounds  of  the 
relief  medallions  over  the  arches  of  the  veranda — 
which  are  by  Prof.  Hermann  Schubert  —  repre- 
senting naked  youths  with  the  emblems  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  villeggiatura-life,  music,  sport,  wine 
&c.  The  strength  of  the  design  of  the  fagade  lies 
in  the  exquisiteness  of  its  proportions,  and  the 
careful  delicacy  of  the  moulding  of  its  single  parts. 
Dr.  Schubert  is  exceptionally  gifted  in  this  direction. 
Just  as  a  Meunier  or  a  Rodin  infuses  so  much 
breadth  and  power  in  a  small  bronze  that  the 
reproduction  of  it  looks  like  the  reproduction  of 
a  life-size  statue,  so  Dr.  Schubert  casts  his  compara- 
tively small  houses  in  a  large,  quasi-monumental 
mould.  This  appears  plainly  even  in  the  accom- 
panying view  :  when  seen  from  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  the  house  looks  like  a  small  chateau — but 
it  only  contains  six  rooms  (the  largest  but  twenty-five 
feet  long),  besides  the  offices  &c.  The  staircase 
hall  is  decorated  by  a  large  stained  glass  window, 
which  Otto  Fischer  designed  in  1899,  and  which  was 
reproduced  in  The  Studio  in  the  following  year. 
The  house  is  heated  by  a  fresh-air  central  heating 
plant,  which  apart  from  economical  reasons  is 
advantageous   for   the  fact  that   it  does  away  with 


visible  pipes  and  the  ugly  apparatus  supplying  the 
place  of  stoves  in  the  other  system.  Fireplaces, 
however,  are  also  provided,  though  rather  for  senti- 
mental reasons  than  to  supply  an  actual  necessity, 
but  where  they  have  been  fixed  they  have  been 
arranged  for  wood  fires  only. 

While  German  characteristics  are  embodied  in 
the  villa  just  described,  those  which  are  revealed  in 
the  excellent  drawing  reproduced  on  p.  122  belong 
to  a  markedly  different  type  of  domestic  architec- 
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ture.  The  design  of  this  little  country  house  in 
Bohemia  is  in  sympathy  with  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture indigenous  to  a  country  peopled  by  a 
Slav  race  and  permeated  by  Slav  traditions.  The 
locality  in  which  the  house  has  been  built  is  full  of 
romantic  associations,  and  is  also  interesting  as 
having  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Hussite 
leader  Ziska.  The  house  stands  in  close  proximity 
to  the  river,  the  site  being  on  a  hill  some  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  it.  Simplicity  is  the  keynote 
of  the  design,  both  without  and  within.  The  wood 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  gables  is  of  local 
origin,  the  district  being  one  abounding  in  timber, 
and   old  tiles  have  been  used  for  the  roof.     The 
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plan  of  the  house  is  as  nearly  as  possible  square, 
the  length  of  the  sides  being  approximately  thirty- 
six  feet.  It  is  arranged  in  two  stories,  the  lower 
one  containing  a  large  sitting-room  {velkd  sednice) 
used  as  a  general  living-room,  a  smaller  one  com- 
municating with  it  {tnald  sednice),  a  kitchen  {ktichyne) 
and  other  ofifices,  the  stove  being  built  in  the  wall 
dividing  the  kitchen  from  the  big  living-room, 
and  thus  doing  double  duty ;  while  the  upper 
story  is  reserved  for  sleeping  apartments,  bath- 
room, &c.  The  principal  rooms  have  as  usual 
been  placed  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house. 
The  architect,  Franz  Krasn)',  is  a  Czech  but  prac- 
tises in  \'ienna. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— The  New  English  Art  Club's 
recent  exhibition  was  notable  for  the 
interest  displayed  in  the  decorative  effect 
-^  of  a  picture.  This  is  a  change  from 
the  casual  attitude  of  Impressionism  towards 
the  problem  of  composition.  When  feeling  for 
decoration  is  expressed  throughout  the  entire 
method  of  making  a  picture  we  have  something 
which  is  a  distinct  gain  to  art.  Unfortunately  in 
many  of  the  canvases  in  the  New  English,  where 
painters  trained  as  realists  have  come  in  under  the 
influence  of  Post-Impressionist  theory,  the  artists 
have  contented  themselves  with  a  purposeful 
unreality  of  colour  in  the  name  of  decoration, 
grafted  on  to  draughtsmanship  and  composition  in 
which  resemblance  to  reality  has  been  the  initial 
aim.  There  were  whole  groups  of  pictures  by  the 
newer  school  exhibiting  with  the  Club  that  expressed 
this  mixture  of  reality  and  unreality,  and  seemed  to 
point  to  a  fundamental  inability  to  appreciate  decora- 
tion as  an  art.  For  this  reason  it  is  more  pleasant  to 
recall  the  work  nearer  to  the  tradition  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club  itself  in  the  canvases  of  Mr. 
Wilson  Steer,  Mr.  McEvoy,  Mr.  Tonks,  and 
others. 


Among  pictures  which  should  be  mentioned  as 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition  were 
F7'iiit  Sorters  by  Mr.  Mark  Gertler ;  A  Sussex 
Farm  by  Mr.  Ronald  Gray  ;  JVomen  folk  of 
Barge  ijoii  by  Mr.  Charles  Stabb ;  The  Stables, 
Belvoir  by  Mrs.  Ralph  Peto ;  The  Valley  of  the 
Crouch  by  Miss  Alice  Fanner;  Blaenau  Festiniog 
and  The  Black  Lake  by  Miss  Elsie  McNaught ; 
The  Lesson  by  Mr.  F.  H.  S.  Shepherd ;  The  Fink 
Cottage  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Armfield ;  By  the  Stream 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Brockhurst ;  Preparation  for  a  Party 
by  Mr.  Fairlie  Harmar ;  A  Bunch  of  Artificial 
Flowers  by  Miss  Ethel  Elder ;  Richmond  Castle  by 
Mr.  David  Muirhead ;  Blossom ;  sun  and  mist, 
Chippenfield  by  Mr.  Lucien  Pissarro ;  At  Bodinic 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Southall,  which  we  reproduce; 
Conversation  piece  by  Mr.  Randolph  Schwabe ; 
View  &otn  the  Rarnparts,  Montreuil  by  Mr.  A. 
Hayward. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  pictures  of  the 
exhibition  were  Mr.  Wilson  Steer's  A  Summer 
Evening,  a  lyrical  representation  of  nudes  in 
golden  light  in  an  atmospheric  landscape,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Sickert's  Ennui — a  canvas  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  Mr.  Sickert  generally  paints  and 
one  in  which  the  figures  of  commonplace  human 
types  have  been   interpreted  in  a  simple  interior 
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scene  with  sinister  insight  into  the  eni|)tiiiess  of 
sonic  people's  lives  and  with  a  masterly  direetness  of 
style.  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  perhaps  touched  his  high- 
watermark  in  C raig-y-Sythe, Llanlwd t\h\\\  hcwasalso 
interesting  in  The  Burning  Kiln,  thect)mposition  of 
which  will  he  appreciated  in  our  reproduction. 
Another  interesting  picture,  re[)r(Klu(rd,  is  Mrs.  V.. 
(i.  Wheatley's  The  Intcrniption.  Mr.  (".  M.  (lere 
exhibited  this  year  with  greater  success  than  he  has 
ever  ])reviously  attained,  in  the  type  of  landscape 
which  he  has  peculiarly  identified  with  his  name. 
Mr.  Y.  H.  S.  Shepherd's  Head  of  a  Young  Girl, 
Mr.  Eric  George's  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark, 
Mr.  Allan  Gwvnne-Jones's  The  Old  Shepherd  and 
Mr.  E.  liuttar's  Still  Life  we  are  reproducing  and 
the  reader  will  be  able  to 
appraise  in  them  qualities 
of  design  which  entitle  them 
to  be  sintrled  out. 


what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  and  he  laid  down 
so  plainly  the  lines  along  which  he  believed  the 
whole  of  his  effort  ought  to  run,  that  his  pictures 
must  all  be  takt'U  as  (■(lualh  im|)()rt.nit  illustrations 
of  his  own  personal  creed  and  as  helping  each  one 
to  make  his  position  in  the  art  world  more  intelli- 
gible. I  lis  artistic  outlook  xaried  little  throughout 
his  liU',  and  his  pictures  \ary  onl\-  in  the  degrei-  of 
c-ommand  o\er  technical  devices  which  is  revealed 
in  them.  The  precision  and  exactness  of  touch 
which  was  characteristic  of  his  work  in  his  earlier 
years  gave  way  later  to  freer  and  more  spontaneous 
methods,  to  a  broader  technical  (luality  and  a  more 
suggestive  manner  of  handling  ;  but  to  the  last  the 
princioles  by  which  he  was  guided  remained   un- 


The  water-colours  and 
drawings  were  perhaps  of 
less  interest  this  year  than 
is  commonly  the  case  in  the 
New  English  exhibition.s, 
though  The  Municipio, 
Florence  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Unwin  ;  The  Grand  Canal, 
Venice  and  Venice,  Ponte 
dei  SS.  Apostoli  by  Mr. 
Muirhead  Bone;  The 
Boxers  by  Mr.  W.  Roberts  ; 
Richmond  Castle  by  Mr. 
David  Muirhead;  The 
Dislocated  Elbow  by  Mr. 
Henry  Tonks  ;  Anemones 
by  Mr.  E.  Best ;  Flower 
Study  by  Miss  Amy  Kraus, 
and  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
McEvoy  are  all  things  to  be 
remembered  with  delight. 


In  the  series  of  Albert 
Moore's  life  works  it  would 
be  difificult  to  say  which 
are  most  definitely  charac- 
teristic and  which  best  ex- 
jjlain  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  his  art.  He 
devoted  himself  so  con- 
sistently to  the  expression  of 
a  certain  conception  of  the 
arti.st's  mission,  he  had 
always  so  clear  an  idea  of 
'3° 
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(New  English  Art  Club) 

changed.  In  the  two  pictures  which  are  reproduced 
in  this  number,  The  Reader,  painted  in  1877,  and 
Birds  of  the  Air,  painted  in  1878,  the  transition 
from  his  earlier  to  his  later  technical  manner  can  be 
clearly  seen.  His  studentlike  earnestness  is  still 
perceptible  and  his  care  in  the  realisation  of  detail 
shows  no  abatement ;  but  compared  with  the  works 
he  produced  during  the  preceding  years  these 
examples  are  larger  in  their  mode  of  treatment  and 
more  confident' in  execution;  and  they  give  the 
fullest  promise  of  the  command  over  his  materials 
which  was  so  evident  in  everything  he  painted  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighties  onwards. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  of  the 
past  month  was  that  of  the  great  French  draughts- 
man Steinlen  at  the  Leicester  Gallery.  Steinlen  is 
the  artist-poet  of  the  street  life  of  Paris  ;  one  of 
those  profound  realists  whom  Paris  alone  can  pro- 
duce, one  whose  finger  seems  all  the  while  on 
the  very  pulse  of  life.  \Vhat  was  shown  in  this 
exhibition  well  represents  this,  the  chief  aspect  of 
his  art,  but  there  were  evidences  that  the  exhibition 
might  have  been  more  fully  representative  of  his 


genius.  We  carried  away,  however,  a  valuable 
impression  of  the  deep  sincerity  of  the  artist.  Even 
his  slighter  work  expresses  that  vivid  interest  in  life 
— even  more  than  in  art — which  we  regret  to  say 
it  is  easier  to  associate  with  the  work  of  the  old 
masters  than  with  that  of  the  clever  race  who  spring 
from  the  art-centres  of  to-dav. 


Also  at  the  above  gallery  a  display  of  recent  draw- 
ings by  the  pen-draughtsman  "  Alastair  "  should  be 
recorded.  Though  he  tinges  his  subjects  with 
morbidity,  the  artist's  work  really  is  alive,  on  its 
own  fanciful  plane,  full  of  wittiness  and  charm  of 
execution  :  it  is  in  the  style  of  Beardsley,  but 
intensely  individual  all  the  same. 


We  cannot  recall  any  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Portrait  Painters  which  has  been  less 
interesting  than  the  present  one.  Few  are  the 
works  that  escape  the  commonplace,  so  com- 
pletely have  the  ideals  of  the  fashionable  photo- 
grapher obsessed  the  members.  Mr.  Harrington 
Mann's  Angela,  Daughter  of  Captai/i  the  Hon. 
Maurice  Brett,  M.V.O.  ;  Mr.  Waldo  Murray's 
Robert  Fowler,  Esq. ;  Mr.  John  Lavery's  Zachra  ; 
Mr.    Maurice    Greiffenhagen's    Portrait  ;     Mr.    W. 
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OrptMi's  Miss  Muriel  Wilson  ;  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Pa\ne's  Mrs.  Leicester  ;  Miss  Flora  Lion's  Baby 
and  Mr.  Reginald  WiliMiski's  Mrs.  Ramwell  stand 
out  from  the  mass  and  by  their  vitality  and  skill 
afford  welcome  relief  from  an  exhibition  otherwise 
depressingly  devoid  of  the  evitlenees  of  inspiration. 


A  few  of  the  things  offered  were  subject  to  a  reserve 
fixed  by  the  artist  and  some  of  these  were  not  dis- 
posed of,  but  in  other  cases  where  no  reserve 
was  fixed  there  was  spirited  bidding,  a  pastel  of 
moderate  size  by  Mr.  Tonks  fetching  over  ^^30. 
The  sale  was  conducted  by  Mr.  William  Marchant 
and  realised  ui)wards  of  £^2P°- 


The  Walpole  Gallery  is  the  new  name  of  the 
small  gallery  at  47  Albemarle  Street,  and  it  looked 
very  fascinating  in  its  carefully  selected  grey  wall- 
scheme  as  a  background  for  a  collection  of 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Kelly's  Burmese  Sketches  exhibited 
there  a  few  weeks  ago.  Slight  as  these  were  in 
many  cases  they  displayed  much  charm  of  colour 
and  a  deep  feeling  for  their  subject.  Mr.  Kelly's 
work  generally  has  been  under  observation  in 
London  for  some  time  as  among  the  most  inter- 
esting shown  by  younger  men,  but  important 
as  are  his  finished  com- 
positions, they  perhaps  in 
every  case  lack  something, 
most  painter-like  in  cha- 
racter, which  he  is  able  to 
impart  to  the  execution  of 
these  studies  of  single 
figures  done  absolutely 
direct  from  Nature  and 
not  touched  again. 


An  artist  who  deserves  much  more  recognition 
than  he  has  received  is  Mr.  Robert  Gregory  who 
has  been  exhibiting  at  the  Chenil  Gallery,  Chelsea. 
This  artist's  drawing  lacks  assurance  even  in  its  own 
vein,  but  all  his  pictures  are  composed  with  a  rare 
art  of  expressing  design  in  nature  while  at  the  same 
time  retaining  that  sense  of  atmosphere  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  poetry  of  the  moods  of  nature. 
This  latter  is  perhaps  a  gift  which  no  imaginative 
interpreter   of   Irish    landscape   could   be  without. 


At  the  Goupil  Gallery  in 
Regent  Street  last  month 
an  interesting  event  was 
the  exhibition  and  subse- 
quent sale  by  auction  of  a 
number  of  works  given  by 
artists  m  aid  of  a  fund  now 
being  raised  to  defray  the 
initial  expenses  of  the 
Spencer  Frederick  Gore 
Memorial  Exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the 
galleries  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists 
in  Suffolk  Street,  next 
January,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  Eng- 
lish Art  Club.  The  works 
sold  numbered  between 
sixty  and  seventy  and  were 
contributed  by  an  ecjual 
number  of  artists,  in- 
cluding many  prominent 
members  or  supporters  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club. 
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(New  English  Art  Club) 


"THE    RETURN   OF  TllK    DOVE  TO 
THl*:    ARK."      \\\    1:RK-   (ilX^Rr.E 


Sfiiiiio-Talk 


l)ut  it  is  rare  iiuk'i'd  tliat  il  fiiids  cxpri'ssion  side  l)v 
sitic  with  so  conscious  a  tonccrn  witli  patU'rn  as 
Mr.  (ireuorv  exhibits. 


After  being  shown  in  Paris  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Societe  des  Teintres  Orientalistes  Franc^ais  a 
large  collection  of  works  1)\    Indian  artists  of  the 


manuscripts  was  held  recently  at  Messrs.  Sangorski 
and  Sutcliffe's  studio  in  Poland  Street.  The 
bindings  represented  the  works  designed  and 
executed  by  the  late  Francis  Sangorski  and  George 
Sutcliffe,  and  there  were  also  included  a  certain 
number  of  exam[)les  carried  out,  under  their 
direction,  by  ap{)rentices  and  young  journeymen  at 
the   Northampton    Institute   and    the   Camberwell 


New    Calcutta    School    was    shown    in  the  Indian 

Section  of  the  \'ictoria  and  .Mbi-rt  Museiun  during      School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.     Amongst  the  exhibits 

April  and  May,  and  with  a  further  series  of  works      was  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  some  poems  by 


lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  IC.  B.  Havell  and 
1  )r.  .\.  K.  ( "oomaraswam\  afforded,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  the  first  o])portunity  which  the  London 
public  has  yet  had  of  making  first  hand  aciiuaintance 
with  the  productions  of  this  school.  As  stated  in 
the  introduction  to  the  catalogue,  the  school 
"represents  the  develoitment  which  has  taken  place 
since  1896,  when  Mr.  1",.  1!.  Havell  reorganised 
the  instruction  given  in  the  Calcutta  School  of  Art 
on  Indian  lines,"  but  most  of  our  readers  are 
already  fomiliar  with  the 
work  of  its  chief  rei)resen- 
tatives  from  numerous  re- 
productions which  have 
appeared  in  our  pages  at 
various  times  during  the 
past  dozen  years.  Mr.  A. 
N.  Tagore,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Havell  as  principal  of 
the  School  of  Art  in 
Calcutta,  is  the  most  promi- 
nent member  of  the  group 
and  he  was  represented  in 
the  exhibition  by  a  series 
of  sixty  works,  including 
the  drawings  he  made  for 
an  edition  of  Omar  Kha\- 
yam  published  by  us  three 
or  four  years  ago.  He  was 
supported  by  Nanda  Lai 
Bose,  Ishwara  Prasad, 
Surendra  Nath  Ganguly, 
Satyendra  Narayan  Dutt, 
Asit  Kumar  Haldar,  most 
if  not  all  of  them  his 
pupils,  and  the  collec- 
tion as  a  whole  served 
as  an  effective  demonstra- 
tion of  the  pictorial  aims 
and  ideals  of  the  new- 
School. 


John  Keats  in  an  elaborate  jewelled  binding  con- 
taining over  one  thousand  precious  stoneP,  and 
some  interesting  examples  of  the  cleaning  and 
restoration  of  old  books  and  manuscripts. 


.\mong  other  recent  exhibitions  Mr.  T.  L. 
Shoosmith's  at  the  Ryder  Gallery  should  be  noted,. 
for  in  Mr.  Shoosmith's  art  there  survives  a  tradition 
of  water-colour  as  it  was  understood  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  I  )e  Wint. 


An    exhibition  of  book- 
bindings   and    illuminated 
i3« 


STII.I.-I.II-K 


(Ne-iu  Eit};lish  Arl  CItih) 


HY    KDWARI)     BCTTAR 


(New  Eiii^l/.s/i  Art  Club) 


'Till-:  BrRxiNc;  kiln 

BY   C  J.    HOLMKS 


/>^ 


Sfitdio-  Talk 


Miss  Miriam  Dcaiie,  \vh()^e  wocd  jjiiiit  llomt- 
ivards  we  reproduce  in  as  nearly  as  possible  facsimile 
colour  and  si/e,  is  a  recent  recruit  to  the  Society  of 
<"jraver-Printers  in  C'olour  whose  annual  exliibition 
held  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Man/i-Joyant  galleries 
in  Ik'dford  Street  contained  several  examples  of 
her  work.  Using  cherry-wood  for  her  blocks  and 
printing  them  as  a  rule  on  Japanese  paper,  she 
aims  at  simplification  and  limits  her  work  to  as  few 
blocks  as  possible,  rarely  exceeding  three  or  four, 
and  in  printing  she  finds  it  easier  to  produce  flat 
tones  with  a  small  roller  than  with  broad  brushes. 
Miss  Deane  lived  for  some  years  in  Munich  and 
studied  in  the  art  schools  there. 

EDINBURGH.— Continuing  the  practice 
instituted  by  Sir  James  Guthrie  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  has  this  year  thrown  its 
doors  wide  open  to  invited  pictures  and 
sculpture.  A  departure  in  the  latter  medium  of 
art    expression  has    l:)een    made    in    confining    the 


work  to  one  nationality,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
beautiful  sculpture  hall  is  occuj)ied  by  exhibits  of 
the  work  of  Ik'lgian  scul{)t()rs.  A  good  deal  of  it 
is  on  a  small  scale,  but  there  is  one  j)iece  by  the 
late  Constantin  Meunier  that  touches  the  imagina- 
tion, and  is  full  of  the  deep  realities  of  life.  Le 
Grisou  shows  a  miner  lying  stiff  and  stark  with 
upturned  face,  while  a  woman  bends  over  him  with 
an  intent  expression.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the 
tragedy  of  death  and  the  dej)th  of  human  sympathy 
that  has  a  powerful  apjieal.  Another  large  piece 
by  the  Comte  de  Lalaing  shows  two  tigers  busy 
demolishing  a  captured  deer,  and  it  is  fully  ex- 
pressive of  power  and  ferocity.  Other  outstanding 
works  are  the  Fetnmes  de  Picheurs  of  Pierre  Braecke, 
Rombaux's  Epotivanfail,  Rousseau's  LOffrande, 
Vanderstappen's  David,  and  among  the  Scottish 
work.  Dr.  MacGillivray's  E//?-?ia,  a  beautiful  treat- 
ment of  a  portrait  bust. 


A    very    considerable    portion    of    the    galleries 


RICH.MOND   CASTLE 
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liV    J.     WIiriKl.AW    MAMII/rON,    A.R.S.A. 


"HOMEWARDS  '     from  an  oriqinal 
Wood    print    by    MIRIAM     DEANE. 


I--/ 


Studio-Talk 


devoted  to  painting  is  given  up  to  foreign  invited 
work,  some  of  which  raises  the  question  of  whether 
the  purpose  aimed  at  is  served  by  the  examples 
that  have  been  furnished.  Such  work  to  be  a 
value  to  the  local  painter  and  interesting  to  the 
public  requires  to  have  a  representative  capacity, 
and  this  has  not  always  been  followed.  Certainly 
one  would  not  willingly  miss  Brangwyn's  Wine, 
Roganeau's  La  Toilette,  Philip  Connard's  Helen 
and  Jane,  Besnard's  church  interior,  Perlmutter's 
Two  Ages,  Oberteuffer's  Notre  Dame,  Fernand 
Khnopff' s  LEncens,  Verhaeren's  Tapis  Rouge, 
Modeste  Huy's  Marche  a  Oudenarde,  or  Mancini's 
Waiting,  but  there  are  other  canvases  that  are  not 
worth  the  wall  space  they  occupy,  especially  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  practice  of  keeping  a 
low  sky  line  and  providing  a  "breathing"   space 


round  each  picture  materially  reduces  the  holding 
capacity  of  the  exhibition. 


"  THE    MOTHER  " 


(Royal  Scottish  Academy) 


The  Scottish  work  is  on  the  whole  mcreasingly 
satisfactory.     Among  the  younger  artists  the  quality 
of  style  is    more  evident.     Colour    is    richer   and 
more  forceful,   drawing   and  design  take  a  better 
place,  and  there  is  very  little  work  of  which  it  can 
be  said  that  it  evidences  only  a  superficial  pretti- 
ness.     Sir  James  Guthrie's  technique  has  undergone 
considerable  modification  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  and  his  large  portrait  of  the  Lady  Hermione 
Stuart  standing  at  the    foot    of  a    staircase    in    a 
baronial  mansion  is  one  of  the  finest  creations  of 
modern  times  in  its  revelation  of  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  girlhood  amid  aristocratic  surroundings. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Walton's  portraits  of  John  Kirkhope  and 
Prof.  Geikie,  inspired  by  a 
similar  motive — relation  of 
the  man  to  his  activities — 
are  both   good,  and   con- 
siderable interest  attaches 
to  his  The  Mother  with  its 
accentuation  of  light  and 
colour.     Among  the  other 
portraits   are    interesting 
work  by  Mr.  Henry  Kerr 
and  Mr.  Robert  Gibb,  and 
Mr.    Robert   Hope    shows 
continued  progress  in  three 
portraits   of  women.     Mr. 
Fiddes  Watt  has  a  portrait 
of  the  nonagenarian   Earl 
of   Haddington,    and    Mr. 
Lavery   portraits     of  the 
King  and  Queen,    studies 
probably  for  his  large  pic- 
ture at  Burlington  House 
last    year.      Mr.    Henry 
Lintott,    now    one    of   the 
masters  at  the  Art  College, 
has  a  small  portrait  study 
of  the   head   of  a  woman 
which    has  been  acquired 
by    the    Scottish    Modern 
Arts    Association,    and 
a  ni  o  n  g    the    younger 
workers     showing     excep- 
tional   promise    in    the 
painting  of  the  figure  are 
Mr.     David    Alison,     Mr. 
Cowan      Dobson,      Mr. 
Martine    Ronaldson,     Mr. 
W.  O.  Hutchison,  ^Mr.   J. 
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BY    E.    A.    WALTON.    R.S.A. 


Stitdio-Talk 


Muiiiiocli,  Miss  Sara  M((  1  rigor,  ami  Miss  Dorothy 
)ohnsi»)iu'.  

Tlw  Children  of  Li>\  1)\  Mr.  John  1  )un(an,  is  an 
excursion  into  Celtic  nivlli  ;  tlir  childrrn  drixi'n 
forth  on  the  western  seas  as  wiUl  swans,  lorni  the 
centre  of  a  beautifully  I'xicuted  ilesign  in  which 
every  line  is  fitly  placed  to  form  a  liarnionious 
composition,  and  the  colour-scheme  has  a  symbolic 
significance.  Mr.  Sianlev  ("ursitor's  /'a'/y/j,'///,  a 
large  picture  showing  a  family  group  of  five  persons 
seated  bv  an  open  window,  through  which  one  has 
a  glimpse  of  the  twinkling  lights  of  a  great  city, 
warrants  the  ambitious  nature  of  the  effort  by  one 
who  was  quite  recently  a  student  at  the  Art  College, 
and  the  Academy  has  fitly  recognised  this  by 
giving  it  a  leading  place  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Mackie's  three  contributions  are  all 
landscape  genre,  two  of  them  of  brilliandy  corus- 
cating colour,  the  third  a  village  dance  by  moon- 
light, in  which  the  effect  of  motion  is  happily 
realised.  Mr.  George  Smith,  hitherto  only  known 
as  an  animal  painter,  enters  on  a  new  field  in  the 
Vegetable  Market,  Bruges,  in  which  the  virility 
which  characterises  his  other  work  is  abundantly 
manifest  not  only  in  the  strength  of  its  colour  but 


its  light  and  shade.  i'lu'  Caller  Ou  o\'  Mr.  (icmmell 
Huttiliison,  not  (.\iuiv  accuralc  in  its  title,  st'cing 
that  the  two  fisluTgirls  are  carrving  fish  and  not 
oNstcrs,  is  llic  fullrst  realisation  he  has  vet  achie\c'd 
of  an  opi'ii-air  viXrci  uilli  brilliant  sunshine  and  a 
strong  hri'c/c  swaving  llie  i'lgurcs.  Mr.  Marshall 
r>rown  also  depicts  iisherlife  successfully  in  his 
Toilers  of  the  Sea,  with  men  and  women  carrying 
ashore  the  harvest  offish  from  the  beached  boats. 
It  contains  greater  purity  of  colour  than  he  has 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use.  Mr.  Robert 
Ihirn.s's  Loot  is  a  clever  study  of  the  nude,  the 
woman  seated  on  a  bed  strewn  with  other  spoils  of 
war.  Mr.  P.  W.  Adam  contributes  a  further  series 
of  three  interiors,  each  of  them  distinguished  by 
their  refined  colour  harmonies  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  objects.  

In  the  domain  of  pure  landscape  Mr.  J.  Lawton 
Wingate  has  produced  nothing  finer  than  Sunset  on 
the  Hills,  a  moorland  over  which  falls  the  subdued 
light  filtered  through  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds.  The 
intense  autumnal  glow  of  sunset  on  a  forest  of 
birches  among  the  mountains  is  realised  with  great 
unity  by  Mr.  James  Cadenhead  in  his  Late  Harvest, 
a   title  .not    (juite    descriptive    if  literally   applied. 


SUNSET    ON    THE    HILLS    NEAR    EDZELL 
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liV   J.    LAWTON    WINGATE,    R.S.A. 
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(Royal  Scot/hh  Academy) 


"THE   CllILDRKX   OF   I  ir  •• 
HV  JOHN   DUNCAN,  A.R.S.A. 


Studio-Talk 


"  TOILERS   OF   THE   SEA  " 


(  Royal  Scottish  Academy) 


BY    \V.    MARSHALL    BROWN,    A.R.S.A. 


Mr.  J.  Whitelaw  Hamilton  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  his  Richmond  Castle  in  conveying  the 
expression  of  solidity  and  strength,  both  by  com- 
position and  colour,  and  similar  features  in  respect 
to  colour  distinguish  his  Fish-Carer's  Yard,  Eye- 
mouth. Mr.  W.  Y.  Macgregor's  Street  in  Fuen- 
terrabia  vibrates  with  brilliant  light  and  colour,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Gibb  in  his  Church  and  Monastery  oj 
St.  Francis  has  with  great  breadth  of  style  expressed 
the  dignity  of  the  pile  of  buildings  which  crowns 
the  steep  cliffs  at  Assisi.  Mr.  Robert  Noble's 
Weir  on  the  Tyjie  is  an  effective  composition  in 
cool  colour,  and  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  Noble  is 
represented  by  one  of  his  finest  Dutch  waterways. 
Mr.  James  Paterson,  with  his  customary  versatility, 
translates  three  different  aspects  of  Nature,  Mr. 
Mason  Hunter  exhibits  a  poetic  version  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  and  there  are  interesting  landscapes 
by  Mr.  W.  I).  McKay,  Mr.  W.  M.  Frazer,  Mr. 
George  Houston,  Mr.  W.  S.  Macgeorge,  Mr.  Alex. 
Roche,  Mr.  R.  B.  Nisbet,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
Mitchell.  Mr.  \Vm.  Walls  is  effectively  dramatic 
in  The  Wolf  s  Long  Hoiv I  from  Oonalaskas  Shore, 
an  impressive  night  scene. 


In  the  water-colour  room,  in  addition  to  a  fine 

series  of  drawings  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Crawhall 

there  is  beautiful  quality  in  work   by  Mr.    R.  B. 

Nisbet,  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  Mr.  James  Cadenhead, 
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Mr.  Edwin  Alexander,  and  the  late  Miss  Preston 
Macgoun,  while  the  black-and-white  room  contains 
fine  work  by  Sargent,  Muirhead  Bone,  Orpen, 
William  Strang,  and  Charles  Sims,  including  a 
study  for  Mr.  Sims's  picture.  The  Archer.      A.  E. 

TORONTO.— The  Forty-second  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists 
has  recently  been  held  in  this  city. 
This  Society,  the  pioneer  art  associa- 
tion of  the  province,  was  instituted  in  1872, 
and  incorporated  in  1877  and  1898.  The  roll  of 
members  contains  thirty-six  names,  of  whom  a 
dozen  are  women  artists,  and  as  many  more  non- 
members  joined  in  this  year's  display.  The  out- 
standing note  was  the  work  of  the  new  school  of 
younger  painters.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A. 
Y.  Jackson,  who  has  worked  in  French  studios, 
some  six  or  seven  rising  men  have  agreed  to  follow 
the  Norwegian-French  protagonists  of  crude  form 
and  emphatic  illumination.  They  use  coarse  canvas 
and  paint  with  fat,  flat  brushes.  The  effect  is  that 
of  raised  embroidery,  or  applique  work,  with  sharp 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  and  crashing  bars  of 
colour.  Whether  this  style  of  painting  will  become 
popular  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  anyhow,  as  a  feeling 
after  forcible  expression  it  is  worthy  of  attention. 


Turning  to  more  orthodox  paintings,  Mr.  W.  M. 


Studio-  Talk 


Cutts's  Atlantic  Rollers  was  the  marine  picture  of 
the  year,  the  play  of  opal-tinted  sunshine  upon  the 
iridescent  spray,  and  the  duller  spume  of  the 
churning  deep,  being  excellently  rendered.  Across 
the  Boom  was  a  very  attractive  canvas  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Tom  Thompson's 
two  exhibits  were  both  striking  in  treatment.  A  very 
brilliant  canvas  was  Mr.  A.  Suzor  Cote's  The  River 
Magog,  Sherbrooke.  His  well-known  skill  in  snow- 
effects  was  further  evidenced  by  the  blaze  of  red- 
gold  sunset  upon  the  cold  stream,  its  banks  and 
buildings.  Mr.  Owen  Staples  gave  quite  a  Turner- 
esque  effect  to  his  October  Mist,  a  subtle  colour 
blend  of  river  mist,  factory  smoke  and  sunshine. 


Prominent  among  the  figure  pictures  was  Miss 
Florence  Carlyle's  Son  and  Heir,  and  among  the 
portraits  Mr.  E.  W.  Grier's  Portrait  of  Hitfiself,  for 
the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa.  Mr.  H.  Britton's 
Fisherman' s  Wife  was  noteworthy — an  old  woman 
mending   a   fishing-net    in   a    squalid    sun-lit    hut. 


Among  other  pictures  of  excellence  were  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Cutts's  A  Dartmoor  Farm,  Mr.  C.  M.  Manly's  The 
Very  Heart  of  It — another  Dartmoor  study — Mrs. 
G.  A.  Reid's  decorative  panel,  Autumn  Fires,  Mr. 
F.  McG.  Knowles'  Afi  Autumn  Evening,  Mr. 
F.  M.  Bell-Smith's  The  Silvery  Tide—i\\G  Thames 
at  Waterloo  Bridge — Mr.  Thomas  A.  Fripp's  J  There 
Sno7vs  and  Suns  and  Mad  Winds  Meet  (Mt. 
Sheol  in  the  Rockies),  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Gagen's 
Sunlit  Rocks,  an  Atlantic  coast  study.       J.  E.  S. 

PARIS. — As  mediums  of  expression,  etching 
and  wood-engraving  have  lately  been  en- 
joying a  vigorous  popularity  in  Paris. 
Within  the  last  few  months  new  and 
varied  societies  have  grown  up  and  launched  their 
exhibitions,  all  of  which  have  contained  work  of  a 
desirable  charm.  Amongst  the  larger  displays  that 
of  the  Premier  Salon  Internationale  de  la  Gravure 
Originale,  held  in  the  Marcel  Bernheim  Galleries^ 
was  selectively  interesting.     As  in  all  international 


"  l.li    I'AUUON    DK   SAINT-GUKNOI,^' 


KKOM    AN    IMtlllNC.    liV    C.    r,OI!0 
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'■  MAISON    SER-.NEURIAI.K    KSI'A(;N01.K  " 


FROM    AN    KTCIlI.Vi;    HV    I.    CII  AM  I'COMM  I'N  AI. 


exhibiti(jn.s  there  were  many  things  here  which  had 
the  appearance  of  having  strayed  in  on  a  wearisome 
reputation.  'J'heir  position  on  the  walls,  however, 
in  no  way  hindered  one's  appreciation  oi  their 
creative  companions.  \\\  their  strong  comixxsitiona! 
massing  the  wood-engravings  and  etchings  of  J. 
Champcommunal  at  once  arrested  attention,  and 
on  close  observation  they  still  retained  their 
first  impression,  losing  nothing  by  one's  additional 
interest  in  each  subject  and  its  unique  tech- 
ni(iue.  Perhaps  owing  to  the  associations  we 
attach  to  the  wood-prints  in  colour,  executed  with  a 
predominance  of  dark  masses,  those  seem  to  have 
the  most  lasting  apj)eal  which  interpret  certain  sad 
phases  of  life  or  strong  dramatic  situations  and 
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effects  ;  and  among  prints  which  arouse  one's 
emotions  in  this  way  it  would  not  be  indiscreet  to 
place  those  .of  G.  Gobo  and  (".  J.  Hallo  ;  but 
though  their  names  are  thus  linked  together  each  is 
an  individual  artist  exhibiting  work  with  a  distinct 
personality.  The  accompanying  illustrations  of  the 
work  of  these  artists  are  from  prints  exhibiteil  in  this 
year's  Salon  of  the  .Societe  Xationale  des  ]5eaux- 
Arts.  AiiKjngst  other  exhibitors'  work  which  com- 
pelled more  than  a  hurried  glance,  one  must  add 
the  poetical  and  vigorous  etchings  (jf  R.  (irillon 
and  the  sensitively  delicate  work  of  ^hlurice 
Achener  ;  while  interesting  contributions  from  other 
than  f'rench  artists  included  some  etchings  by 
J.    (iavin    and    two  artists  already  well    known  to 


'.t»^'^_i'3:in^~^'3^ii'«^- ;- ■ 


A    TRIHORD."      1-"R0M    A\ 
ETCIII\('.   H\'  C.   I.  11AI.I,0 
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readers  of  The  Studio — Hi-iniaii  A.  NWhstei  and 
F.  M.  Armington. 

Amongst  the  paintings  in  the  Old  Salon  by 
Kreneh  artists  whose  continued  predilection  for 
a  particular  sketching-ground  obviates  the  necessity 
for  signature  or  catalogue  to  identify  them,  the 
pictures  of  Fernand  Maillaud  are  always  attractive. 
His  ^SV<7/c  dii  Berry  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
work  which  places  him  amongst  the  notable  painters 
of  this  peaceful  and  much  loved  old  French 
pro\ince.  In  this  romantic  region  he  still  finds  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  inspiration,  and  few  artists 
who  resort  thither  interpret  its  charms  with  the 
same  insiirht  and  fidelitv  as  he. 


Despite  the  opinion  one  heard  at  the  inauguration 
of  this  year's  two  Salons  that  pictures  by  American 
artists  had  not  received  the  same  generous  placing 
as  in  the  former  years,  one  found  on  examination 
very  little  appreciable  difference,  excej)!  j)erhai)s 
that  where  a  well-known  painter  had  lost,  a  lesser- 


known  man  had  gained.  Almost  invariably  the 
discontent  expressed  at  the  vcrnissage  soon  gives 
place  to  content.  The  significant  difference  between 
the  two  Salons  remains  much  the  same,  the  Old  Salon 
adhering  to  its  tratlitional  partiality  for  the  academic, 
allegorical,  anecdotal  and  realistic  |)ainting,  mostly 
by  good  workmen  ;  while  the  New  Salon,  apart 
from  its  more  modern  outlook  and  reticent  hanging 
is  generally  speaking  more  refined,  lie  this  as 
it  may,  however,  the  two  pictures,  including  the 
one  here  reproduced,  which  Mr.  Richard  Miller 
contributetl  to  the  Old  Salon,  where  they  were 
excellently  hung,  deserve  unstinted  praise,  both 
being  well  ahead  of  anything  he  has  ])reviously 
shown.  Max  Bohm,  too,  in  his  sole  exhibit  also 
entitled  Spri/i^i^,  cleverly  handled  a  difficult  com- 
p(jsition  of  nudes  in  golden  colours,  more  sym- 
bolical perhaps  by  its  certain  classical  forms  and 
simplicity.  

In  the  New  Salon  certain  pictures  by  American 
artists,  as    well  as  exhibiting  an  unfailing  energy, 
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were  amongst  the  most  distinguished.  'l'lic  four 
lirilliant  colour  displays  by  !•".  ('.  Friesekc  at  once 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  artists, 
and  no  oj)en-air  sunlight  stuiiies  in  the  exhibition 
were  more  genuinely  attractive  th:ui  his  Wniis  an 
Soleil.  For  subtle  uncommon  personality  one  is 
treblv  interested  in  the  work'of  Myron  Harlow  :  his 
delight  in  l)lucs  and  delicate  violets  lias  for  years 
been  a  prominent  characteristic  of  his  work,  and  to 
jutlge  by  their  contributions  to  the  two  Salons 
in  recent  times  it  would  seem  to  be  a  scheme 
to  which  almost  all  Americ-an  exhibitors  are  partial. 
I  am  not  in  anv  \va\-  contlemning  it  :  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  intensely  interesting.  \\\\a\.  I  remember 
most  clearly  in  the  Old  Salon  is  the  delightful  blue, 
violet  and  pale  yellow  colour  scheme  in  the 
excellently  composed  Le  Christ  chez  Lazare  by 
H.  O.  Tanner  :  and  it  was  also  a  scheme  that 
fascinated  one  in  Les  tmvailleurs  dc  la  mer,  one  of 
two  works  exhibited  by  John  Noble  in  the  New.Salon. 


exci'cdcd  in  importance  the  ordinar)'  shows  of  a 
similar  (k'scri[)tion  which  have  been  held  at  all 
the  art-centres  of  (iermany  during  recent  years. 
One  or  two  important  firms  in  IJerlin  have 
svstematicalK  interested  their  customers  in  the  art 
of  the  French  impressionist  school  for  about  a 
dozen  years  now,  and  have  brought  a  good  deal  of 
it  o\er  here,  where  it  has  found  willing  buyers. 
lUil  it  is  an  o[)en  secret  that  most  of  the  pictures 
thus  imported  constituted  the  residue  of  the  stock 
in  hand  of  certain  firms.  \\'orks  not  valued  by  the 
collectors  of  their  own  country  often  fi)und  a  ready 
sale  with  us.  Most  of  the  exhibitions  in  (iermany 
were  supplied  by  dealers  with  this  kind  of  material: 
but  the  Dresden  show,  held  at  Arnold's  Galleries 
during  April  and  May,  drew  upon  collections  of  an 
older  standing  and  managed  to  secure  the  loan  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fift}-  pictures,  many  of 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  public  museum  of 
the  hiuhest  standing. 


But  one  might  linger  in- 
definitely gleaning  here  and 
there  work  deserving  of 
more  than  a  brief  cata- 
loguing, in  which  category 
I  should  undoubtedly  in- 
clude, in  the  New  Salon, 
Roy  H.  Brown's  N'eige  dans 
la  Foret  and  Sarins  et 
Peupliers  aux  dunes,  E. 
Cucuel's  Le  Dejeuner,  and 
the  work  of  Charles  W. 
Hawthorne,  George  Elmer 
Browne,  George  Ober- 
teuffer,  Edwin  Scott,  and 
J.  R.  Hopkins  ;  and  in  the 
Old  Salon,  The  Grand 
Canal,  Venice,  by  ^^"alter 
(jrittin,  Le  pont  au  crepus- 
cale  by  Harry  Van  der 
AN'eyden,  Murray  Bewley's 
Veille  de  Noel  and  Nono, 
H.  'Y.  Bushman's  Portrait 
and  Rayons  de  Soleil,  E.  I). 
Connell's  A  Saint  Efflam, 
and  P.  C.  Dougherty's 
Lentrie  du  Village  and  Le 
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The  txliihition  startt.il  with  ("icriiault,  Delacroix, 
I  )auiiii(.'r.  and  Courbct.  'Iluii  caiiK'  Corot,  Milkt, 
aiul  Manet,  followed  by  Monet,  Tissarrc),  Renoir, 
and  Sislev.  Degas  and  Ce/anne,  Gauguin  and 
\an  (logh  brought  the  show  down  to  our  own 
days.  Toulouse-Lautrec,  (luys,  and  Jean  Louis 
Forain  close  the  list  of  those  represented.  ihe 
mere  enuineration  of  these  eighteen  names  sutfices 
to  indicate  that  the  exhibition,  in  the  arrangement 
of  which  several  well-known  mu.seum  authorities 
took  a  luuul,  was  \cr\   select. 


One  of  the  principal  contributors  was  Dr.  von 
Dietel,  who  is  now,  bv  inheritance,  the  jjossessor  of 
the  Meyer  collection,  which  was  brought  together 
about  sixty  years  ago.  Meyer,  besides  buying  a  lot 
of  works  thought  highly  of  at  their  time  but  scarcely 
held  in  esteem  to-day,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
sciiool  of  F"ontaincbleau.  '{"here  are  cjuantities  of 
forged  C'orots  abroad,  and  so  it  is  especially  satis- 
factory to  find  in  the  Meyer  collection  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  Barbizon 
master's  land.scape  painting, 
the  authenticity  of  which 
can  never  be  a  matter  of 
doubt,  for  it  was  bought 
and  placed  in  this  collec- 
tion at  a  time  when  Corot 
was  scarcely  known,  and  no 
one  would  have  found  it 
worth  his  while  to  attempt 
a  forgery.  The  Meyer  col- 
lection has  ne\"er  been  ex- 
ploited, and  is  to  this  day 
not  at  all  well  known  :  thus 
it  happens  that  the  picture 
in  cjuestion  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Robaud's  cata- 
logue, for  he  never  heard 
of  it.  

Herr  von  .Seidlitz  was 
aninher  im{)ortant  con- 
tributor. He  collected 
several  fine  examples  of 
Degas  early  in  the  nineties, 
when  only  very  few  {)eople 
held  this  master  in  any 
esteem.  The  Lydia,  a 
small  full-length  of  a  lady 
looking  through  an  opera- 
glass,  i<j  a  mcxst  unusual 
work  for  Degas:  one  would 
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attributed  to  Dauniicr.  It  is  low-toned  and  of 
most  fascinating  workmanship.  The  Uir/  in  ilie 
Batli  and  The  Toilet  are  splendidly  characteristic 
examples  of  Degas'  well-known  "  blonde  "  manner 
of  |)ainling.  

.\nu)ng  the  Corols  thi'  most  interesting,  besides 
the  .Meyer  landscajje.  were  the  Portrait  oj  a  Lad\\ 
half-length  on  a  black  Ixickground,  owned  by  Mr.  C). 
Schmitz,  and  T/ie  Concert  Room  belonging  to  Consul 
Melchers  of  Bremen.  This  latter  work  om-  would 
likewise  be  ready  to  attribute  to  the  great  Daumier, 
if  it  lia])pened  to  he  unsigned.  .Viuong  the 
Daumiers,  the  11 '(!,i;'x'(>n,  troisieme  classe  and  two 
pictures  (jf  Bat  he  n—  oww^^A  by  Rothernumdt  and 
Schmitz — were  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  pic- 
tures in  which  draughtsmanshi])  recedes  before  the 
painter's  skill  in  a  most  fascinating  manner.  'I'he 
Retiirii  from  Market^  alscj  in  Mr.  Schmitz's  posses- 
sion, is  wonderfully  monumental  and  grand  in  its 
handling,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  canvas. 
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THE   TOILET 


(  Von  Seidlilz  Collection,  Blasnuitz) 


No  one  was  represented  better  in  this  exhibition 
than   Courbet,    the  best  of  his  landscayjes  hailing 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.   Schmeil,  who  likewise 
owns    an     interesting     half- 
length  of  a  lady  seated,   by 
Courbet.      None   of   these, 
however,  nor  Mr.   Schiitte's 
Magnolias,   can   be   said    to ' 
equal     the     fine     Courbets 
which    recently    made    the 
round    of  Germany    in    the 
collection    of    Mr.     Nemes, 
lately    dispersed.     Nor    did 
the  Cezannes,  upon    the 
whole,    come   up    tcj    those 
Nemes  once  owned. 


unsophisticated  people 
may  have  looked  at  the 
jiainting  for  a  long  time 
without  discovering  the 
mirror.  The  small  paint- 
ing of  Le  Gamin,  corre- 
sponding to  Manet's 
etching  and  lithograph  of 
the  same  name,  was  pro- 
duced at  a  time  when 
Goya  and  Daumier  in- 
fluenced Manet's  colour. 
One  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful pictures  in  the  show 
was  the  small  Jetty  at 
Boulogne  in  Mr.  Schmitz's 
collection.  This  repre- 
sents the  ideal  which 
Manet,  and  after  him 
^Vhistler,  extracted  from 
Velasquez's  handling  and 
colour.  The  Bassin 
d'Arcachon,  owned  by  Cassirer  at  Berlin,  was 
very  nearly  as  good.  The  portrait  of  the  critic, 
Albert     Wolff,     though    scarcely    pushed    beyond 


BY    EDGAK    DECAS 


Among  the  Manets  the 
piece  de  resistance  was  the 
well-known  Bar  au  Folies 
Bergeres .  To  be  quite 
honest,  one  must  admit  that 
the  picture  enjoys  a  slightly 
better  reputation  than  it  de- 
serves. All  the  brilliancy 
of  handling  does  not  dis- 
guise the  tact  that  the  real 
idea  of  the  picture,  viz.,  that 
what  we  see  in  the  back- 
ground is  the  reflection  in 
a  mirror,  does  not  api)ear 
plainh'.      I    am    sure    many 
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the  first  stages,   was  also  excclk'nt    and  cxtivmcly 
interesting.  

There  was  lianlK  an\tliing  more  llian  skelelics 
by  Delacroix  to  tie  seen,  though  some  of  these  were 
fascinating  enough,  merely  because  of  their  being 
preparatory  studies  for  such  famous  pictures  as  The 
Di-atli  of  Saniaiiapiiltis,  T/ic  lUiiic  of  Abydos,  and 
La  GriiY  twpirant  si/r  A's  riiines  de  Missolofii^/ii. 
Among  the  Gericaults,  T/w  Trumpeter  was  a 
])icture  of  first  importance.  The  dramatic  colora- 
tion is  so  vital  a  feature  of  this  work  that  no  black- 
and-white  reproduction  can  do  it  anything  like 
justice.  One  of  the  principal  Kenoirs,  on  the  other 
hand,  Pupils  of  the  J\iris  Cousen'citorv  of  J/us/r, 
seems  tinted  rather  than  j)aintetl,  and  the  drawing 
is  by  far  the  main  feature.  It  is  an  early  work, 
inclining  somewhat  to  Ahmet,  and  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  luminous,  complicated  coloration 
of  Renoir's  later  st)le.  In  At  the  Piano,  Lovers  in 
a  Wood,  Portrait  of  the  Countess  Pourtales  (owned 
by  Mr.  Rothermundt),  the  vivid,  occasionally  some- 
what sentimental,  colour  harmonies  easily  override 
deficiencies  in  drawing,  which  catch  one's  eye, 
however,  if  one  sees  only  a  half-tone  reproduction 
of   such    canvases.     Camille   Pissarro   and    Alfred 


Sisley  were  excellently  represented  by  fine,  bright 
and  airy  specimens  of  their  delicate,  sunny  art. 
lUit  this  was,  of  course,  comparatively  easy,  fi)r  it  is 
not  vet  become  scarce.  H.  \\'.  S. 


F 'FLORENCE. — ^^'hcn  Impressionism  made 
j  its  first  appearance  in  France,  its 
pioneers  were,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
greeted  with  a  storm  of  derision.  After 
long  and  serious  struggles  their  art  came  to  the 
front  and  is  to-day  fully  recognised  as  the  great 
aci[uisition  of  the  last  century.  With  the  names  of 
Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  Sisley,  1  )egas,  C'ezanne, 
Pis.sarro,  and  other  champions  of  the  new  school, 
one  often  finds  two- more — those  of  Holdini  and 
De  Xittis,  both  of  them  Italians  who  formed  jjart  of 
a  particular  nucleus  of  Italian  artists  who  expoused 
the  cause  of  Im])ressionism.  Holdini  and  De 
Nittis  lived  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  therefore,  their  work 
came  to  be  better  known  and  ajjpreciated  than 
that  of  others  of  their  countrymen. 


In  Italy  itself  the  jjolitical  struggles  which  began 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  absorbed 
public  attention,  and  only  a  few  connois.seurs 
realised  the  merits  of  the  forerunners  of  the  modern 
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movement  in  painting  in  their  own  country.  But 
from  the  Alps  to  the  most  southern  point  of  Sicily 
a  revolution  was  taking  place  in  art  as  well  as  in 
politics.  In  every  province  the  new  movement 
was  discussed  and  taken  up  by  a  few  sincere 
artists.  Following  the  tradition  of  their  great 
ancestors,  Giotto,  Massaccio,  Piero  della  Francesca 
and  others,  their  only  true  aim  was  to  create  true 
art.  In  the  works  they  produced  there  is  no  trace 
of  imitation,  either  of  their  French  contemporaries  or 
one  another.  Little  they  cared  for  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  public  or  the  academic  repre- 
sentatives of  art.  Florence  became  the  centre  of 
the  movement  and  while  I)e  Nittis  and  Boldini 
emigrated  to  France  some  of  the  others  remained 
in  their  native  country.  They  used  to  meet  in  a 
small  cafe,  which  soon  accjuired  considerable 
notoriety  as  a  resort  of  these  cham{)ions  of  the  new 
movement,  and  many  guests  who  came  for  a  \isitt() 
Florence  joined  in  the  lively  and  sometimes  c\cn 


stormy  dicussions  which  were  held  there  on  art  and 
politics. 


Amongst  this  group  of  artists  was  Giovanni  Fattori. 
He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  characteristic  and 
sincere  of  the  Florentine  macchiajuoii,  as  they  are 
called.  Born  at  Leghorn  in  1825  of  poor  parents, 
he  had  all  through  his  life  a  hard  struggle  to  get  a 
living.  But  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  convictions 
for  temporary  success  and  fought  pluckily  against 
the  stale  traditions  of  the  official  schools  of  painting. 
Fattori's  school  was  nature,  and  the  numerous  works 
he  produced  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  that 
instructor  are  a  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  her 
teaching.  They  are  so  true  and  convincing  and 
executed  in  so  simple  and  so  personal  a  manner, 
that  one  cannot  but  feel  surprised  at  the  long  time 
the  artist  had  to  wait  before  his  talent  was  recognised 
in    Italy.      He    died    in    190S  after  an  active  and 
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simjile  life.      He  was  married  three  times  Init  had 
no  children.  

Fattori's  early  works  include  many  military  sub- 
jects. The  country  swarmed  with  soldiers  at  that 
time,  and  the  artist's  eagle  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
great  variety  of  uniforms  and  attitudes  he  en- 
countered, and  he  made  a  large  number  of  pencil 
sketches    in    his    note-book    and    occasionally    an 


oil  sketch  on  a  wooden  panel.  The  public,  though 
not  (juite  satisfied  with  his  drawing,  took  a  fancy  to  ' 
these  subjects  and  if  in  later  days  he  was  able 
to  find  just  enough  to  live  on,  it  was  on  account  of 
the  various  orders  received  from  the  government  for 
large  battle-pictures.  The  artist  himself,  however, 
soon  outstepped  the  idea  of  Ijecoming  an  expert  in 
the  craft  of  painting  military  subjects.  He  realised 
that    true    art    had   no    fixed    range   of  subject  or 
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(CoUeclion  of  Sgr.  G.  Sjorni—By  lourhsy  of  the  Casa  Editrice  "  Self,''  Florence) 


method  of  treatment.  His  later  work  was  remark- 
able for  its  variety  of  subject  and  medium.  He 
used  oil  and  water-colour,  pastel,  pen  and  ink;  and 
pencil,  as  well  as  the  etching  needle,  and  among  his 
subjects  we  find  portraits  of  fair  women,  toilers  of 
the  field,  animals,  straw  stacks,  architecture,  and 
even  simple  masses  of  stone.  Not  all  of  his  work 
is  perfect,  but  considering  his  large" production,  the 
quantity    of   excellent    work    he    accomplished    is 


astonishing,  and  in  everything  he  produced  his 
individuality  can  be  recognised.  As  remarked  by 
Oscar  Ghiglia  in  his  introduction  to  the  fine  volume 
of  reproductions  which  the  publishing  firm  of  Self  has 
recently  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  artist, 
"  it  would  be  easier  to  copy  one  of  Titian's  ^'enuses 
than  one  of  his  [Fattori's]  fragments  of  stone, 
so  entirely  is  the  result  due  to  the  unconscious  action 
of  the  brush  or  pencil  as  guided  b\-  the  hand   in 
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expressing  the  nervous  impulse  excited  by  an 
exceptional  state  of  mind."  This  well-known  painter 
closes  his  appreciation  by  claiming  for  Fattori  a 
place  in  the  great  traditions  of  true  painting,  and 
certainly  he  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  at  least,  the 
equal  of  the  great  French  leaders  of  the  Impres- 
sionistic School.  S.   R. 

BERLIN. — In  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts  it 
commonly  happens  that  men  who  possess 
real  talent  and  individuality  are  fated  to 
wait  long  years  before  their  merits  are 
recognised,  and  often  indeed  that  complete  success 
which  is  made  possible  by  perfect  freedom  of  action 
and  unhindered  development  of  personality  is 
realised  only  in  later  years.  Such,  however,  has 
r.ot  been  the  fate  of  Rudolf  Kaesbach,  who  is 
among  the  small  number  of  (ierman  sculptors  on 
whom  recognition  has  been  bestowed  in  the  early 
years  of  their  activity.  Born  in  1873  at  Miinchen- 
Gladbach  in  the  Rhine  country,  he  studied  at  the 
Academies  of  Hanau  and  Brussels  and  then  worked 
by  himself  for  a  few  years 
at  Diisseldorf,  the  chief  art 
centre  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces. From  1 904  onwards 
he  has  had  a  studio  in  Berlin 
and  has  devoted  himself 
principally — though  by  no 
means  exclusively — to  the 
I)roduction  of  those  smaller 
v.'orks  of  sculpture  to  which 
we  apply  the  term  "  Klein- 
plastik,"  such  as  the  figures 
reproduced  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations. 


art  in  modelling  male  figures  of  well-knit,  noble  form 
and  the  smooth  and  graceful  lineaments  of  the 
female  figure.  As  examples  of  the  latter  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  works  here  illustrated  ; 
and  since  reproductions  such  as  these  are  more  to 
the  purpose  than  any  exfjlanatory  ccjmmentary, 
further  remarks  thereon  would  be  superfluous. 
But,  as  already  stated,  Kaesbach's  work  is  not 
confined  to  the  modelling  of  the  female  figure  ; 
and  besides  the  male  subject — which,  with  its  firm, 
erect  attitude,  is  really  far  more  imposing — he  has 
also  accomplished  much  good  work  in  animal 
sculpture.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  his 
bronze  equestrian  study  In  the  Pond,  while  of  his 
studies  of  the  male  sex  there  are  two  which  should 
be  mentioned  as  displaying  the  racy  vigour  which 
distinguishes  his  work — one  the  figure  of  a  wrestler 
and  the  other  that  of  a  fencer,  both  erect,  wiry 
types  of  manhood  which  convincingly  attest  his 
executive  capacity. 


For  a  number  of  years  past  Kaesbach's  sculpture 


In  all  the  works  of  this 
sculptor  there  lurks  a 
peculiar  sense  of  vitality 
which  evokes  sympathy, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  because 
of  this  quality  in  his  plastic 
creations  that  they  have 
from  the  very  first  appealed 
so  strongly  to  those  pos- 
sessing artistic  susceptibili- 
ties. Me  does  not  make 
it  his  function  to  portray 
the  sturdier,  ruder  tyi)es  of 
humanity  in  which  brute 
force  and  massive  ])ropor- 
tions  are  the  salient  charac- 
teristics,  but   exercises  his 
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has  h(.'i'n  a  regular  Iralurc  al  all  llu'  cliirf  art 
exhibitions  in  ("icrinany,  as  lor  i'\am])l(."  at  tlic 
Grosse  BcrliiUT  Kunstaiisstelking  and  those  held 
from  time  in  Diisscldorf,  Munich,  and  elsewhere. 
where  tlie\  always  excite  interest  and  >;aiii  inan\ 
friends.  At  the  present  time  tin-  sculptor  is 
engaged  on  a  series  of  works  of  a  figural  and 
ornamental  character  destined  for  the  decoration  of 
a  school  which  is  undergoing  reconstruction  in  one 
of  tlu'  tiiwns  oi'  Tonu'rania.  and  in  \iew  of  tiie 
steady  progress  he  has  alread\  made  in  his  art  it  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  his  further  development. 

^^■.  K.  w. 

The  ground  floor  of  tin-  ]5erlin  National  Callery 
has  now  been  reopened  to  the  public  after  having 
undergone    a    complete  transformation,  for    which 
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credit  is  due  to  the  new  director,  I'rof.  Justi. 
The  old  arrangement  was  far  from  satisfactory ; 
with  its  dark  central  room  and  inconvenient 
partition  of  the  whole  it  caused  much  confusion. 
I>ut  this  has  now  all  disappeared  ;  space  is  gained, 
and  everything  seems  better  disposed  and  lighted. 
After  passing  through  the  fine  old  vestibule,  one 
enters  an  oblong  passage,  which  serves  as  an 
overture  to  a  grand  symphony  when  we  start  our 
studies  from  its  left  end,  and  proceed  thiough  a 
semicircle  of  cabinets  until  we  reach  the  passage 
again.  One  could  have  wished,  however,  th^t  the 
rich  and  sonorous  Renaissance  decoration  of  the 
first  rooms  had  been  carried  out  all  through  the 
gallery.  As  it  is,  masters  like  Bocklin  and 
Feuerbach  stand  out  deservedly  in  all  their 
grandeur ;  they  represent  pathos  and  poetry,  gifts 
which    seem    to   be   rare  in  these  days.     Marees, 
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whose  position  in  the  front  rank  has  been  severely 
contested,  also  e\idences  the  happy  union  of  the 
German  and  Italian  element,  but  does  not  look 
here  quite  the  equal  of  such  Olympians.  The 
realistic  side  of  German  art  is  represented  with 
distinction  by  collective  shows  of  the  works  of 
Menzel,  Leibl,  Liebermann,  Triibner  and  Schuch, 
and  it  was  a  happy  idea  to  arrange  a  kind  of 
tribune  on  the  first  floor  where  some  pictures  by 
select  masters  vie  with  each  other. 


The  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  Berlin  Seces- 
sion seems  to  be  entirely  alienating  the  lingering  sym- 
pathies of  the  public.  Two  different  groups  have  just 
been  holding  exhibitions.  The  "  Freie  Secession," 
under  the  Honorary  Presidency  of  Max  Liebermann, 
exhibited  in  the  old  Secession  building.  It  derived 
importance  from  the  Julius  Hern  collection,  mostly 
composed  of  the  works  of  distinguished  impres- 
sionists, a  delightful  Hans  Thoma  room,  and  a  large 
equestrian  subject  by  Renoir.  Other  notable 
contributions  came  from  Oberlander,  Ulrich  and 
H.    Hiibner,    Rhein,    Klemm,    Hagen,    Rappaport, 


Habermann,  Weiss,  Meid,  Kardorf,  Boudy,  Rosier, 
Beckmann,  Grimm,  Baluschek,  C.  Richter,  Thieme 
and  Klein-Diepold.  The  sculptors  Barlach,  Kolbe, 
Engelmann,  Kruas,  Gerstel,  Minne  and  Kruckeberg 
also  added  their  quota  of  meritorious  works. 
The  rest  of  the  exhibits  gave  evidence  of  the 
excesses  to  which  expressionism,  cubism,  and 
futurism  have  misled  ourartists.  A  visit  to  the  "Neue 
Secession  "  which  has  rallied  the  ultra-radicals  from 
the  "  Storm "  group  only  meant  a  loss  of  time 
owing  to  the  lack  of  artistic  capacit}'  which  marked 
their  exhibition  as  a  whole.  Some  independent 
Secessionists,  among  them  Lovis  Corinth,  the 
brothers  Appier,  and  Pottner,  are  about  to  open 
another  exhibition.       

At  Amslerand  Ruthardt's  an  exhibition  of  Wilhelm 
Giese's  etchings  argued  well  for  the  progress  of  this 
able  artist.  He  has  abandoned  his  careful  side- 
light and  chiaroscuro  method  and  has  spread  his 
wings  wide  under  modern  influences.  We  see 
him  now  sketching  rapidly  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
focus  of  city-life,  and  he  has  suceeded  in  capturing 
many  fascinating  vistas 
from  Berlin  and  his  native 
town  Magdeburg.  His 
surely  working  needle  can 
grasp  large  dimensions  and 
busy  crowds.  He  is  always 
convincing  and  although 
his  eagerness  to  suggest 
movement  is  occasionally 
overborne  by  a  certain 
Teutonic  heaviness  of 
form,  his  innate  qualities 
give  assurance  of  further 
development. 
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At  some  of  the  Art  Salons 
here  the  work  of  artists  who 
follow  the  latest  fashions 
has  been  in  evidence  this 
season.  Thus  at  Cassirer's 
there  were  some  mural 
paintings  by  Heinrich 
Nauen  showing  an  attempt 
to  depict  human  ami 
animal  figures  and  flowers 
by  a  large  and  "  exprcs- 
sionistic"  patchwork  of 
colour  but  alst)  disclosing 
an  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  living  form.  Karl 
Hofer's    synthetic    outline 
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failed  to  niaki'  his  nujiiotony  of  form  and  fcclinji; 
palatable  and  to  mask  deficiencies  of  draughtsman- 
ship. At  Fritz  Gurlitt's  the  work  of  Adolf  Erbsloh 
calletl  for  closer  inspection  with  its  sonorous 
tonalities  and  strong  sense  of  form,  although  a 
certain  heaviness  of  hand  was  perceptible.      J.  J. 


VIICNNA. — Josef  von  Diveky,  whose  re- 
markable etchings  and  book  illustrations 
have  of  late  attracted  much  attention  on 
the  Continent,  is  a  young  Hungarian 
artist  who  having  acquired  the  theory  and  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Vienna  now  resides  in  Brussels. 
He  has  made  rapid  headway,  for  lie  i5  an  artist 
gifted  with  a  fme  imagination  and  an  admirable 
power  of  expressing  his  thoughts.  His  study  is 
humanity,  and  from  humanity  he  draws  his  in- 
spiration ;  conseciuently  his  etchings  teem  with  the 
force  of  Life.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  decorative 
effect,  as  is  shown  by  his  etching  The  Ship  of  Joy 
here  reproduced,  which  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  his  metliods.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  six  of  which 
The  Fortune  Seeker,  The  Pilgrim,  and  The  Bridg'' 
are  notable  expressions  of  the  view  of  life  peculiar 
to  the  artist.  He  is  a  capital  draughtsman  and 
understands  the  printing  of  etchings  and  of  books, 
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Imving  acquired  his  ex[)erience  in  liiis   craft  wilh 
the  firm  of  Rosenbaum  in  Vienna. 

A.  S.  L. 

ART   SCHOOL   NOTES. 

LONDON.— Particulars  of  the  Rome  Scholar- 
ships in  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  I  )ec()ra- 
tive  Painting,  to  be  awarded  in  1915,  have 
-^  been  issued,  and  those  who  intentl  to 
compete  must  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  the 
Honorary  General  Secretary,  British  School  at 
Rome,  54  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  before 
January  23  next.  There  will  be  a  scholarship  in 
each  of  the  three  subjects  of  the  value  of  ;!^2oo 
])er  annum,  ordinarily  tenable  for  three  years  at 
the  I'ritish  School  in  Rome,  and  candidates  nuist 
be  British  subjects,  under  thirty  years  of  age  on 
July  1,  191  5.  The  Henry  Jarvis  Studentship  of  the 
same  value,  offered  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  will  be  com[)eted  for  at  the  same  time, 
but  will  be  ordinarily  tenal)le  for  two  years  at  the 
British  School,  and  only  students  or  associates  of 
the  Institute  are  cligiljle  to  compete  for  it.  In  t-ach 
<'lass  there  will  be  an  o])eii  and  a  final  examination, 
conducted  by  the  respective  faculties  at  the  British 
School.     The  subject  for  the  Open  E.xamination  in 
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Architecture  will  be  a  "  Courts  of  Jiistiic  "  liiirillinLi 
certain  specified  conditions  ;  and  in  sciilptiirc  and 
decorative  painting  candidates  \\a\v  to  sii!)niii 
various  kinds  of  work  in  accordance  with  tht' 
printed  particulars,  the  last  date  for  delivery  in  lach 
case  being  January  30.  The  final  exaniination 
will  follow  three  or  four  months  later  and  will  he 
confined  to  a  small  luimhcr  of  sticct  candidates. 

Ri:\li:\\S   AM)    NO'llCl'.S. 

lUusIt  and  Piihil  Nota  in  I.ainhcapt'.  \\\  Sir 
Al.KRKi)  Kast,  R.A.  (London:  Casscll  and  ( "o., 
Ltd.)  lojr.  (id.  net. — \'ery  beautiful  both  in  tluir 
decorative  qualities  and  in  their  compelling  sense  of 
fidelity  to  and  love  of  nature  as  are  the  paintings  of 
Sir  Alfred  ICast,  whose  death  leaves  so  great  a  gap  in 
the  ranks  of  our  landscape  painters,  his  gt-nius 
was  pre-eminently  revealed  in  his  water-colours,  in 
which,  apart  from  their  beauty  of  colour,  he  evinces 
such  amazing  skill  in  the  rendering  of  atmospheric 
effect,  and  again  in  the  pencil  drawings — so  sug- 
gestive and  so  profound  in  the  knowledge  of  tree 
forms — with  which  he  filled  countless  sketch-books. 
As  Mr.  Edwin  Bale  tells  us  in  his  sympathetic 
introduction,  it  was  the  artist's  own  conviction 
that  he  was  a  better  painter  in  water-colour  than  in 
oils,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  very  personal  attitude 
towards  Nature  is  admirably  seen  in  the  beautiful 
works  he  executed  with  such  mastery  in  the  former 
medium.  Thirty-one  examples  of  his  sketches  in 
water-colour  are  illustrated  in  facsimile  in  this 
volume  together  with  twenty-nine  pencil-sketches. 
The  reproductions  are  in  the  main  excellent,  though 
occasionally  the  colour  plates  leave  something  to  be 
desired,  and  the  pencil  rejjroductions  are  printed  on 
an  "antique"  ])aper  which  while  it  certainly  gives 
something  of  the  surface  quality  of  the  original 
sketches  does  not  allow  of  quite  full  justice  being 
done  to  the  blocks.  The  book  contains  an  article 
written  by  Sir  Alfred  East  himself  on  "  The  Artist's 
attitude  towards  Nature,"  which,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  examples  of  his  work  here  illustrated, 
should  prove  very  helpful  and  suggestive  to  the 
student  sketching  from  Nature. 

An  Introduction  to  En^i^lish  Church  Architecture 
from  the  Eiez'enth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By 
Francis  Bond,  M.A.  &c.  (Oxford  University 
Press.)  2  vols.  jQz  2s.  net. — The  number  of 
books  dealing  with  English  Church  Architecture 
from  the  .standpoint  of  the  non-professional  student 
is  legion,  but  we  cannot  recall  any  that  treats  of  the 
subject  so  systematically  and  thoroughly,  and  is  so 
extensively  illustrated  as  this  new  work  by  Mr. 
Bond,  whose  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
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already  attested  by  the  various  books  which  have 
appi'ared  uikKm-  his  name  during  the  past  few  years, 
is  here  again  abundantly  demonslrated.  'I'he 
author's  aim  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  "to  give 
a  plain,  straightforward  aceouiU  of  nu'di;eval  build- 
ing eonstrui-tion  as  controlled  by  medi;x.nal  ritual," 
and  in  pursuanet'  of  this  aim  the  analytical  method 
has  ht'eii  followed  throughout  tlu'  bulk  of  the  work. 
Thus  after  |)reliniinary  chapters  on  the  churches 
belonging  to  the  various  orders  of  monks  and 
canons,  the  re(|uireinenls  of  the  greater  mediaeval 
churches,  thi'  planning  of  churches  of  monks  and 
<anoiis,  and  the  jjlaiuiing  and  growth  of  the  parish 
church,  he  ])roceeds  to  discuss  and  exeinplity  in 
turn  the  numerous  constructional  details  met  with 
in  these  edifices — such  as  vaulting,  the  abutment 
s\stem,  walls  and  arches,  the  pier  and  its  members, 
the  various  kinds  of  windows  and  their  tracery, 
doorways  and  porches,  the  triforium  and  bay 
design,  the  clerestory,  the  roof  and  other  devices 
for  secniring  protection  from  rain,  and  finally  towers 
and  spires.  The  comprehensive  scope  of  the 
treatise  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
volumes  contain  no  fewer  than  1400  illustrations, 
including  besides  photographic  views  and  drawings 
of  exteriors  and  interior.s,  numerous  plans  and 
sections,  while  the  Index  Locorum  fills  no 
fewer  than  twenty  pages.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
glossary  as  well  as  an  exhaustive  Index  Rerum,  and 
as  evidences  of  careful  elaboration  are  everywhere 
present  the  work  will  undoubtedly  rank  henceforth 
as  a  standard  authority  on  pre-Reformation  (Church 
Architecture  in  England. 

S/yrin^.  By  W.  Bkach  Thoma.s  and  A.  K. 
Coi.i.p:tt.  (London  :  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.)  los.  6d. 
net. — This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  series  of 
three  delightful  works  in  which  the  authors  are 
giving  us  a  kind  of  Nature-lover's  diary  of  "  The 
English  Year."  The  first,  dealing  with  Autumn 
and  ^Vinter,  was  reviewed  in  these  pages  some  few 
months  ago,  and  now  Messrs.  Beach  Thomas  and 
Collett  give  us  similar  fascinating  es.says  upon  all 
the  manifold  and  varied  happenings  in  woods  and 
fields  during  March,  April,  and  May.  As  before, 
the  volume  is  illustrated  by  very  numerous  ad- 
mirable drawings  in  the  text  by  Mr.  Allen  Seab)' 
and  contains  twelve  colour  plates  after  works  by 
("onder.  East,  Arnesby  Brown,  Harry  Ik'cker  and 
Tom  Mostyn. 

The  Pigments  and  Mediums  of  the  Old  Masters. 
By  A.  P.  Laurie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  (London  :  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.)  %s.  6d.  net. — For  some  years  past 
Dr.  I^urie,  who  succeeded  Sir  Arthur  Church  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  19x2, 
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has  devoted  close  attention  to  discovering  the  nature 
of  the  materials  used  by  painters  from  the  earliest 
times  onwards,  and  about  four  years  ago  he  published 
the  results  of  his  researches  and  investigations  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Materials  of  the  Painters'  Craft  " 
(Foulis).  In  the  present  volume  he  sets  forth  the 
results  of  further  researches  and  experiments  in  the 
same  direction,  undertaken  as  he  explains,  with  a 
definite  practical  object,  namely,  that  of  acquiring 
such  an  exact  knowledge  of  pigments  and  mediums 
as  would  prove  of  value  in  fixing  the  dates  of  works 
of  art  and  detecting  forgeries.  The  methods  he 
employs  are  chemical  and  microscopical,  and  as 
they  involve  the  removal  of  a  minute  portion  of 
pigment  the  examination  requires  delicate  manipu- 
lation and  special  apparatus.  As  the  outcome  of 
these  enquiries  he  is  able  to  adduce  fairly  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  dates  at  which  various  pigments 
were  in  use  and  of  their  nature  and  source.  Another 
branch  of  his  investigations  relates  to  the  quality  of 
the  brushwork  in  old  pictures  as  a  means  of 
elucidating  questions  of  authorship,  and  the  method 
of  micro-photography  he  employs  in  this  connec- 
tion has  yielded  some  interesting  results  as  shown 
by  the  series  of  illustrations  appended  to  the  book. 

Storied  Windoivs.  By  A.  J.  de  Havii.land 
BusHNELL.  (Edinburgh  :  AVm.  Blackwood  and 
Sons.)  i5.r.  net. — The  author  gives  his  work  the 
sub-title  of  "  A  Traveller's  Introducticm  to  the 
Study  of  Old  Church  Glass  from  the  twelfth  century 
to  the  Renaissance,  especially  in  France,"  and 
writes  for  the  "  beginner  of  intelligent  ignorance  " 
for  whose  delectation  he  traces  the  history  and 
manufacture  of  coloured  glass,  and  then  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  old  examples  which  may  be  seen 
and  studied  in  various  (jf  the  cathedrals  in  P" ranee. 
In  reviewing,  on  other  occasions,  works  on  the 
same  subject  we  have  commented  upon  the  great 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  illustrate 
stained  glass  windows  satisfactorily.  We  would  not 
therefore  cavil  over  much  at  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  numerous  reproductions  which 
accompany  the  author's  text,  but  we  feel  more  than 
ever  that  there  is  room  for  a  fine  work  on  old  glass 
with  illustrations  in  colour. 

Baroque  Architecture.  By  Martin  Shaw 
Briggs,  A.R.I.B.A.  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
2\s.  net. — "This  book  is  not  in  any  way  an  attempt 
to  create  a  wholesale  revival  of  Barocjue  Architecture 
in  England.  It  is  simply  a  history  of  a  complex 
and  neglected  period."  Perhaps  such  a  declaration 
as  this,  with  which  Mr.  Briggs  prefaces  his  disser- 
tation, was  necessary  in  view  of  the  disrepute  into 
which   the  type  of  architectural  design   known  as 


Baroque  has  fallen.  One  rarely  hears  a  good  word 
said  for  "  Baroque  "  nowadays,  and  probably  there 
are  many  who  feel  with  Mr.  Yoshio  Markino  that 
the  Baroque  builders  were  "big  fools"  in  making 
"  such  a  mess  of  their  architecture."  "  They  made 
every  line  curved  without  knowing  how  those 
beastly  lines  fidget  our  e)-es,"  says  our  shrewd 
Japanese  critic,  and  he  is  right;  it  is  tho.se  meaning- 
less and  tiresome  curves  that  have  brought  odium 
upon  Baroque,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  this 
curious  phase  of  architecture  should  have  been  in 
favour  so  long.  Mr.  Briggs  is  quite  alive  to  its 
demerits  in  this  respect,  but  thinks  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  seventeenth-century  architects  were 
as  much  to  blame  for  the  florid  appearance  of  their 
buildings  as  were  their  patrons.  But  in  spite  of 
its  decorative  extravagance  it  had,  he  contends, 
some  redeeming  features.  For  one  thing,  "  it 
replaced  a  series  of  objectless  and  expressionless 
copyings  of  antique  models  which  demanded  no 
higher  quality  than  that  of  drudging  patience." 
Mr.  Briggs  deals  with  the  history  of  Baroque 
architecture  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  than 
has  we  think  yet  been  attempted  ;  beginning  with 
its  first  manifestations  in  Rome  he  traces  its 
ensuing  development  in  various  other  parts  of  Italy, 
in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  eventually  in  England, 
and  as  his  exposition  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
typical  examples  of  the  style  belonging  to  these 
various  countries  the  student  who  desires  to  make 
accjuaintance  with  this  period  will  find  ample 
material  for  a  general  survey. 

Le  Costume  Civil  en  France  du  XIIP  an  XIX' 
Siccle.  Par  CamillePiton.  (Paris:  Ernest  Flam- 
marion  ;  London  :  Grevel  and  Co.)  15.$-.  net. 
Here  in  a  chronological  series  of  some  700  illus- 
trations furnished  by  contemporary  documents  of 
various  kinds  one  is  able  to  survey  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  civilian  attire  throughout 
a  period  of  something  like  seven  centuries.  In  the 
earlier  stages,  the  documentation  is  of  cour.se 
comparatively  meagre  and  consists  principally  of 
cn^-aved  seals,  ta|)estries,  stained  glass,  and  the 
il!unu'nations  ofold  manuscripts,  but  as  the  centuries 
advance  a  much  greater  fund  of  material  becomes 
a\ailal)lc  in  the  ])aintings  and  jjrints  which  were 
[)roduced  in  such  aiiundanc-e  after  the  pictorial 
arts  began  to  llouri.sh,  and  this  source  has  conse- 
([uentlv  been  largeh'  drawn  upon  for  illustrating 
the  latter  half  of  the  book.  The  letterpress  is 
en  rapf'ort  with  the  illustrations  throughout  and 
contains  much  interesting  information  on  details 
connected  with  them. 
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\\  iiAi  is  a  collector?"  said  llic  Man  with 
tlu-  Rrd  Tic.  "  Is  lie  a  man  hlcsscd  with  a  j^cmiinc 
love  of  ail  or  is  lie  onh  a  profissional  dealer  in 
disguise  ? "" 

"  Both  Ivjies  exist,  "  rt])]ied  tlu'  Art  ( "ritic.  "  liotli 
play  a  considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of  tlu'  art 
world  ;  both  count  for  something  in  the  artist's 
concerns." 

"  And  both.  I  su]ipose,  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
b\  the  men  who  follow  the  artist's  profession  and 
seek  to  make  a  ]i\  ing  out  of  art,"  rejoined  the  Man 
with  the  Red  Tie. 

" Certainly  they  have,"  agreed  the  Critic.  "The 
collector  who  takes  a  real  interest  in  art  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  artist.  Upon  him  the  artist 
depends  to  a  large  extent  for  his  subsistence.  If 
there  were  no  collectors  the  artist  would  be  in  a 
rather  bad  case  and  would  have  few  chances  of 
disposing  of  his  work." 

"  Dh,  I  can  (juite  see  that,"  admitted  the  Man 
with  the  Red  lie:  "but  do  vou  not  think  the 
collector  is  only  too  often  a  dealer  openlv  or  in 
thin  di.sguise,  or  else  merely  a  faddy  person,  with 
more  or  less  perverted  opinions,  who  encourages  the 
wrong  type  of  art?  " 

"  As  I  have  .'■aid  before,  both  types  exist," 
repeated  the  Critic.  "The  collector  who  buvs  for 
a  rise  and  sells  his  possessions  directly  they  go  up 
in  value,  is  common  enough.  I  do  not  rank  him 
very  high  because  he  is  after  all  only  a  s]!eculator 
and  his  position  is  simpl\-  that  of  an  intermediary 
between  the  artist  and  the  man  who  is  honestly 
fond  of  art."' 

"Is  there  anything  wrong  in  buying  for  a  rise?" 
broke  in  the  Plain  Man.  "  Why  should  r.ot  a  man 
wh(j  has  a  knowledge  of  art  u.se  that  knowledge  to 
his  own  advantage  ?  " 

"Becau.se,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  speculator  in 
art  work  cannot  really  be  a  lover  of  it,"  returned 
the  Critic.  "  \\'hat  you  call  his  knowledge  of  art 
is  only  an  understanding  of  the  art  market.  He 
buys  things,  not  necessarily  because  they  are  good, 
but  because  he  knows  that  they  are  in  demand 
and  therefore  easy  to  .sell  again." 

"In  that  he  shows  that  he  has  his  fair  share  of 
business  capacity;  he  only  follows  the  ordinary- 
commercial  rules,"  .said  the  Plain  .Man.  "I  do  not 
blame  him  for  that." 

"  I5ut  I  blame  him  for  ajjplyirg  to  art  in  such  a 
cold-blooded  manner  what  you  call  the  ordinary 
commercial  rules,"  cried  the  Man  with  the  Red 
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Tie.      "What    possible    connection    can    \\\c\\'    be 
between  art  and  eoiiimerce?" 

"  Unfortunately,  a  very  close  one  nowadays," 
sighed  the  Critic.  "That  is  why  1  lament  the 
existence  of  tin-  collector  who  s])ends  his  whole 
time  in  watching  the  (hictuations  of  the  market  and 
is  always  ready  to  sell  at  a  profit  ;  he  perpetuates 
this  connection  and  makes  peo|)le  think  it  is  ex- 
|)i(lii'nt,  if  not  neces.sary."' 

"What  sort  of  collector  would  be  more  useful; 
what  kind  ot  man  would  \()u  have  in  his  place?" 
asked  the  Plain  Man. 

"  1  would  ha\e  the  man  who  buys  art  work 
because  he  loves  it  and  wants  to  possess  it,"  declared 
the  Critic,  "  I  would  have  the  man  with  a  genuine 
api)reciation  of  art  and  the  courage  to  back  his  own 
ojjinion  against  the  market.  I'^ven  if  he  is  a  faddy 
person  with  unaccountable  ccMivictions  who  buys 
what  you  and  I  ma\-  think  the  wrong  ty])e  of  art, 
he  is  of  more  use  in  the  world  than  the  com- 
mercially minded  man.'' 

"Surel\-  if  he  buys  bad  art  he  exercises  the 
wrong  inlluence  and  does  more  harm  than  good," 
])rotesled  the  Plain  Man. 

"  The  man  who  begins  by  buying  bad  art  need 
not  continue  to  buy  it  all  his  life,"  replied  the  Critic. 
"The  art  of  collecting,  like  other  arts,  is  partly 
inborn,  i)artly  a  matter  of  education.  Vour  true 
collector  learns  by  his  mistakes  and  improves  with 
e\])erience.  If  he  has  in  him  the  right  instinct  for 
judging  art  he  will  develop  it  sure  enough  and  will 
soon  accjuire  the  discriminating  taste  which  will 
enable  him  to  make  a  right  selection  and  to  full'il 
his  true  mission  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  you  think  he  has  a  mission,"  said  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 

"Of  course  he  has,"  exclaimed  the  Critic.  "A 
high  mission  too  I  On  him  lies  the  res[)onsibilit)'  of 
maintaining  the  best  traditions  of  art,  of  ])reserving 
from  oblivion  the  work  that  counts,  of  encouraging 
the  artists  who  are  too  sincere  to  keep  always  an 
eye  on  the  market,  ^\'hat  greater  mission  could  he 
have  ?  " 

"  \'ou  seem  to  think  that  he  ought  never  to 
consider  his  own  interests  at  all,"  grumbled  the 
Plain  Man. 

"On  tlie  contrary,  he  should  consider  his  own 
interests  ilrst,''  declared  the  Critic;  "but  his 
intellectual  not  his  commercial  interests,  his  tastes 
and  convictions  not  his  prc^fit  and  loss  account. 
If  he  is  a  true  collector,  he  will  buy  what  is  good, 
whether  it  is  marketable  or  not,  simply  becau.se  he 
knows  it  is  good." 
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HE  SOCIETY  OE  MURAL 
DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS 
IN   TEMPERA. 


Architfxture,  though  rightly  called  "  The 
Mother  of  the  Arts,"  cannot  attain  to  her  fullest 
splendour  without  her  children  ;  the  very  arts  she 
has  called  into  existence  are  now  necessary  to  her 
own  well-being;  without  them  she  remains, dignified 
it  may  be,  but  shorn  of  her  graces  and  bared  of 
those  embellishments  that  enhance  and  accentuate 
the  qualities  that  render  her  most  admirable. 
Carving  and  colour,  though  not  essential  to  the 
main  object  a  building  has  to  serve,  are  however 
essential  to  that  sense  of  completion  which  high 
civilisation  demands  as  a  necessity  in  great  efforts. 
Not  only  does  high  civilisation  give  rise  to  this 
demand ;  even  barbaric  peoples  revel  in  splendour 
of  pattern  and  colour.  All  points  therefore 
to  architecture  and  her  children  walking  hand 
in  hand  and  forming  a  community  of  self-interest, 
each  being  dependent  on  the  other,  and  drawing 
health  and  life  from  each  other. 

Unfortunately  the  commercial  spirit  that  has 
swept  over  the  world  during  the  last  century,  that 
devil's  philosophy  which  preaches  that  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  things  is  "  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 


and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  seems  to  have  led,  among 
other  evils,  to  an  almost  complete  divorce  of  the 
various  arts.  The  architect  builds  his  building, 
employs  a  trade  carver  to  carve  the  minimum  of 
carving  on  it,  and  but  rarely  thinks  of  painting 
except  as  "  house  painting,"  such  work  even  being 
rather  in  the  nature  of  an  afterthought.  The 
sculptor  turns  his  best  energies  to  detached 
figures  for  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Academy,  or  to 
bust.s,  and  looks  on  architectural  carving  as  an 
inferior  branch  only  to  be  taken  up  when  money  is 
needed.  The  painter  thinks  entirely  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  frame  and  strives  to  render  natural 
effects  or  to  give  pictorial  expression  to  some  sub- 
ject that  appeals  to  him.  To  each  the  other's  arts 
are  things  apart  and  their  exponents  people  of 
another  kidney,  who  deal  with  matters  that  have 
but  slight  connection  with  his  own  aims.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  however,  that  there  are  enough 
modern  painters  alive  to  these  evils  to  form  a 
society  for  the  study  of  mural  decoration  per  se 
and  to  endeavour  to  understand  the  difference — 
and  the  difference  is  vast — between  it  and  picture- 
painting.  A  shovt  survey  of  the  work  of  the  past 
will  help  in  the  understanding  of  this  difference. 

The  recent  explorations  of  Sir  Arthur  Evans  in 
Crete    and    the    researches   of   Mr.    Noel    Heaton 
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uiulLMtaken  on  his  hcluilt"  l>a\c  llirown  much  hglit 
on  very  early  painting.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  Minoans  practised  fresco  painting— that  is, 
painting  with  simple  colours  on  plaster  while  it  is 
wet,  or  rather  unset,  and  also  that  they  carried  the 
art  to  a  high  state  of  technical  perfection  as  far 
back  as  something  like  3000  or  4000  r..c.  Their 
buildings  seem  to  have  been  heavily  plastered  and 
the  plaster  enriched  with  elaborate  and  beautiful 
colour-schemes  both  of  geometric  patterns  and 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  time.  Further,  this 
painting  seems  to  have  been  looked  on  as  pure 
decoration — that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  surrounded 
by  any  particular  halo  of  "art"  and  treasured  as 
precious  or  exotic,  but  was  freely  replaced  by  the 
simple  process  of  hacking  off  the  plaster,  which 
was  then   re-laid   and   re-decorated.     A  school  of 


decorators  conseciuently  arose  who  arrived  at  a 
high  standard  of  competence,  both  as  craftsmen 
and  designers.  The  Egyptians  on  the  other  hand, 
no  doubt  owing  to  their  climate,  worked  more  for 
eternity,  though  they  did  not  practise  fresco  paint- 
ing, their  colours  being  mixed  with  some  form  of 
size ;  both,  however,  looked  on  painting  as  a 
means  of  enriching  their  architecture,  all  attempts 
at  realism  being  subservient  to  this  main  object. 

The  Greeks  doubtless  practised  painting  for  its 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  its  decorative  tiualities, 
though  many  of  the  stories  as  to  the  extraordinary 
realism  attained  by  Zeuxis  and  others  who  jiainted 
grapes  so  real  that  birds  tried  to  peck  them,  may 
be  swept  away  as  fables.  Colour  was  to  them  a 
means  of  enrichment,  and  even  their  sculpture  was 
enforced   by  coloured  backgrounds  and  draperies 
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and  giUk'd  liair.      Spfiinions  of  i)urc  (licck  paint 
inji    imlortunatL'lv    ha\t'   not   yet    Ixrn    discovcird, 
and  wr  lan  onlv  judi^r  nt  tluir  work  Irom  Irai^iiuMts 
of  late  date,  iliii'tlyrroin  Rome  and  rdnipeii.    IMiny 
s|)eaks  of  pietures  by  A|)elles 
and    othei>   as    m)   valuable 
that    the   wealth    ol    a    city 
would     not      bu\     one,     .so 
doubtless     (Ireek     paintinj^ 
was  as  fine  as  thi'ir  sculpture, 
which.     l)e     it     noted,    was 
always  associated  witii  archi- 
tecture. 

1  )urin_L;  the  long  pt'riod  of 
Bv/antine  dominance  in  the 
arts,  painting  seems  to  have 
given  way  very  largely  to 
Mosaic,  the  splendour  ot 
which,  combined  with 
polished  marbles,  produced 
gorgeous  effects.  Mosaic, 
however,  is  so  large  a  sub- 
ject that  it  could  only  be 
treated  adequately  at  great 
length. 

\\"\\k\  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance painting  once  more 
came  by  its  own,  and  nniral 
decoration  in  true  fresco 
reached  the  highest  point  of 
any  period  of  which  com- 
plete examples  are  extant. 
Then  came  the  development 
of  oil  painting  which  with 
its  greater  ease  and  force 
seems  to  have  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  the  simple 
suave  treatment  of  wall 
spaces,  and  the  truly  monu- 
mental. Out  of  it  arose 
what  may  be  called  the 
modern  school  of  painting, 
and  the  i)ainter  turned  his 
attention  almost  .solely  to 
'•  pictures."  Paintings  were 
no  longer  part  of  a  building 
but,  enclo.sed  in  frames,  be- 
came .so  much  "  furniture  " 
to  be  moved  from  place  to 

place.     Often    beautiful,    and    supremely   so,    they 
became  things  apart,  to  be  loved  and  studied  lik^ 
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that  an  lascl  picture,  however  beautiful  or  dignified, 
is  not  the  (imI\  phase  of  the  painter's  art  that  is 
worth  attt  ntion,  and  iiian\'  efforts  havt'  been  made 
to  ha\e  wall  s|)a(H's  actually  decorated  once  more, 
to  have  the  long  lost  con- 
ni'ction  bi'lwcen  the  build- 
ing and  the  |)ainting 
restored.  Many  (jf  tlu'se 
efforts  have  resulted  if  not 
in  actual  failure,  at  least  in 
an  effect  that  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek  ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  successful 
l)icturt'  or  portrait  painter 
should  produce  a  j)ainting 
which  is  forthwith  stuck  on 
a  wall  ;  however  competent 
such  a  work  may  be,  it  is 
doomed  to  failure  ;  it  may 
be  even  beautiful  in  itself 
l:)ut  it  is  not  therefore  nece.s- 
sarily  decorative.  \\'hat, 
then,  is  required  ?  Primarily 
unity  of  style  with  that  of 
the  building.  A  painting 
admirably  adapted  to  an 
austere  early  Gothic  build- 
ing would  be  entirely  wrong 
if  placed  in  a  Georgian  or 
Queen  Anne  house.  This 
is  possibly  the  most  im- 
jjortant  point  of  all  those 
that  are  under  the  control 
of  the  painter.  Of  etjual 
importance,  however,  is 
one  that  is  almost  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  that  is  the  [)lace 
where  the  colour  decoration 
is  to  go  and  the  amount  of 
space  that  it  is  to  occupy. 
It  should  carry  the  con- 
viction that  it  could  only  be 
there  and  further  that  it 
should  not  be  either  larger 
or  smaller  than  it  is. 

The  ([uestion  of  the  scale 
of    treatment      should     be 
governed    l)y   the   scale   of  the   surrounding  archi- 
tectural detail.      "  Finish  "  in  the  sen.se  of  attention 
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book.s,   but   their  connection  with   the  building   in  to  small  matters  may  absolutely  ruin  a  design  that 

which  they  were  placed  became  of  the  slenderest.  otherwise  might  W-  fairly  right  in  thesize  of  its  masses. 

Within  recent  years,  however,  a  feeling  has  arisen  -Scale  of  cf)lour  is  also  a  matter  demanding  most 
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careful  study,  and  should 
be  governed  by  projection 
of  mouldings,  lighting, 
materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building, 
and  a  host  of  other  archi- 
tectural considerations. 
Some  places  will  stand 
colours  of  a  most  primary 
character,  others  demand  a 
reticence  and  an  envelop- 
ing paleness,  that  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  first. 
Generally  speaking,  a  cer- 
tain rigidity  or  austerity 
of  design  is  essential  to  an 
eminently  successful  re- 
sult, the  limitations  of 
design  are  therefore  more 
clearly  defined  than  with 
a  picture,  which,  isolated 
by  its  frame,  can  in  a 
manner  make  its  own 
limitations,  whereas  the 
decoration  is,  or  should 
be,  subservient  to  the 
effect  of  the  whole 
building. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  of  all, 
the  one  that  leads  t<j  the 
downfall  of  most  of  those 

who  attempt  this  art,  is  the  quality  of  deception. 
The  modern  ideals  of  the  correct  rendering  of 
light  and  atmosphere,  of  capturing  the  fleeting 
effect  of  brilliant  sunshine  or  the  movement  of 
figures  in  their  natural  environment,  are  here 
entirely  out  of  place.  The  very  qualities  that  helf) 
to  make  a  great  oil  painting,  the  feeling  of  looking 
into  it,  the  depth  on  depth,  the  large  masses  of 
luminous  shadow  relieving  brilliantly  illuminated 
objects  and  in  their  turn  relieved  by  them,  the 
feeling  that  the  third  dimension  of  the  objects 
rendered  is  an  actual  fact,  all  these  are  beside 
the  question.  Above  all  a  dec(jration  must  be 
an  enriched  surface,  and  that  surface  must  not  be 
lost ;  directly  the  feeling  is  produced,  that  the  paint- 
ing is  a  hole  in  the  wall  through  which  a  scene 
is  viewed,  then  the  decoration  begins  to  fail  as 
such.  I'Lverything  in  the  design  should  contribute  to 
this  retention  of  the  surface,  and  the  execution  of  its 
various  parts  should  be  such  as  to  subordinate 
realism  to  this  main  object  ;  cast  shadows,  high 
lights    and    all    that    goes    to    deceive    and    make 
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objects  Stand  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  look 
real,  must  give  way  to  the  larger  qualities  of  pattern 
and  surface. 

In  this  connection  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  modern  conditions  and  requirements,  as  well 
as  climatic  considerations,  make  pure  fresco  so 
unsuitable  at  the  present  day  in  l-higland.  The 
very  limitations  of  the  material — and  realism  in 
the  oil  painter's  sen.se  of  the  word  is  impossible 
in  pure  fresco — render  it  eminently  suitable  for 
decoration,  the  surface  c]ualities  so  essential,  come 
as  it  were  of  themselves,  and  it  needs  heavy  re- 
touching or  iiatching  in  tempera  to  produce  any 
a])preciable  deception.  Hence  the  painter's  efforts 
are  of  necessity  directed  to  the  higher  (jualities  of 
expression  and  design  and  being  conlnied  williin 
strictly  defined  limitations,  unknown  in  oil  painting, 
his  mind  is  free  to  deal  with  the  prohlcms  l)efore 
him  without  being  constantly  lured  into  hy-palhs. 

However,  it  is  a  bad  workman  who  complains  of 
his  tools,  and  the  work  of  M.  IVnis  ^\v  ("ha\annes 
and  oliiers  proves  that  even  with  oil  |)aint,  or  some 
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variant  of  it,  tlie  highest  ciualities  of  monumental 
grandeur  can  be  attained. 

Although  no  doubt  the  limitations  imposed  by 
any  material  are  great  aids  if  understood,  it  is  the 
understanding  and  use  of  them  that  are  the  gain,  not 
the  limitations  themselves.  Therefore  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  decoration,  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  building,  and  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  collaborate  with  the  architect 
in  producing  an  harmonious  whole  will  overcome 
any  difficulties  that  may  arise  from  material.  Let 
the  painter  arrive  at  a  definite  idea  why  certain  parts 
of  his  work  should  be  of  a  certain  weight,  or  why 
certain  straight  lines  are  necessary  to  steady  the 
design  and  echo  certain  architectural  features,  or 
why  the  architect  wants  a  particularly  sumptuous 
piece  of  colour  at  a  certain  place,  or  the  why  of  any 
other  particular  need  that  may  arise — once  let  him 
grasp  the  reason — and  the  material  he  is  using  will 
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not    prevent    him    from    arriving   at   a  satisfactory 
result. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  of 
Mural  Decorators  will  not,  as  sometimes  happens 
with  like  societies,  rattle  the  dead  bones  of  bygone 
conventions,  and  seek  salvation  in  the  revival  of 
ancient  practices,  no  longer  suitable  to  modern 
needs,  but  rather  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter 
and  encourage  among  its  members  an  endeavour 
to  grasp  the  needs  of  architecture,  to  subordinate 
the  natural  de.sire  of  clever  men  to  be  too  clever,  to 
the  greater  end  of  enriching  a  building  .so  suitably 
that  the  building  will  be  visited  for  its  own  sake,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  pictures  it  contains. 

No  more  striking  example  of  the  failure  of  a 
great  painter,  and  a  very  great  one,  to  grasp  the 
essentials  of  decoration,  is  to  be  found  than  that 
of  the  windows  in  New  College  Chapel,  ()\-ford, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Sir  Joshua  produced 
pictures,  and  very  charming 
ones,  of  certain  ladies  to 
represent  the  virtues,  and 
as  painted  panels  in  frames 
they  hold  a  high  place  as 
objects  of  beauty,  but  trans- 
lated into  glass  they  are 
unspeakable,  and  can  only 
be  described  as  the  nega- 
tion of  everything  that  a 
window,  as  an  architectural 
adjunct,  should  be.  True, 
the  difference  between  a 
window  and  a  painting  is 
greater  (or  should  be)  than 
the  difference  between  a 
mural  decoration  and  a 
picture,  but  the  illustration 
is  a  striking  one,  and  serves 
to  point  out  forcibly  the 
wide  gulf  that  separates 
the  pictorial  and  the 
decorative. 

It  is  needless  and  invi- 
dious to  ra.ise  the  ([uestion 
which  is  the  higher  branch 
of  art.  Turner  was  a  great 
artist  and  so  was  Michael 
Angelo,  yet  Turner  was 
essentially  a  picture  painter. 
Rembrandt  painted  the 
human  head  with  an  in- 
tensity of  sympatliy  and  an 
insight  that  have  been 
granted  to  but  few,  if  any 
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olIuT  paiiitfis,  hut  he  was  not  a  decorator  in  the 
arcliitritural  sense  ;  on  tlie  ollur  liand.  I'liitleas, 
perhaps  the  greatest  artist  of  whom  we  haw  any 
traee,  is  known  to  us  only  as  the  carver  ol  the 
architectural  ornaments  on  the  Parthenon.  Tlure 
is,  liowever.  one  [loint  that  deserves  attiMition  and 
gives  rise  to  ajjprehension  lor  tlic  tuturc.  Should 
nuiral  decoration  heeome  a  need  in  years  to  come, 
it  is  sinciTelv  to  he  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  per- 
mittetl  to  drift  into  the  jxisition  that  is  so  unlortu- 
nately  occupied  by  so  much  architectural  carving  : 
it  must  on  no  account  be  tarred  with  the  brush  of 
being  a  trade,  to  be  done  at  so  nuich  a  foot  and 
the  chea])est  man  to  get  the  job.  Although  many 
of  our  architectural  carvers  are  struggling  earnestly 
anil  often  successfully  to  lift  the  status  and  cjuality 
of  such  work,  they  are  usually  terribly  handicapjjed 
bv  the  position  of  inferiority  into  which  their  art 
has  been  allowed  to  lapse,  ^\'e  must  look  to  it 
that  mural  decoration  does  not  suffer  in  the  same 
way  :  it  must  not  degenerate  into  the  creature  of 
the  pattern-book,  to  be  executed  as  rapidly  as 
jiossible  by  the  aid  of  hired  labour.  The  architect 
and  the  client  must  not  look  on  it  as  a  thing  that 
mav  very  well  be  left  out,  or  only  put  in  at  the  last 


monuiit  if  the  neces.sary  hmds  can  be  squeezed 
out  of  moneys  originally  intended  for  other  purposes; 
in  short,  it  must  be  regarded  as  of  equal  importance 
with  any  other  accessory  of  the  building.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  guard  against  surrounding  it 
with  too  great  a  halo  of  sanctity  ;  it  must  not  be 
treated  as  too  |)reci()us  or  exotic,  it  must  not 
become  so  costly  that  only  the  millionaire  can 
dream  of  employing  the  decorator  ;  let  us  rather 
striw  to  see  it  honoured  and  honourable,  a  necessary 
complement  to  architecture  and  a  source  of  (U.-light 
not  only  to  the  man  who  does  it  but  alscj  to  him 
who  has  to  live  with  it.  J.   (^. 


[The  illustrations  to  the  foregoing  article  are  with 
four  exceptions  (Mr.  Cayley  Robinson's  Dublin 
decoration,  Miss  Jessie  Hayes's  frieze,  Mrs.  Meeson 
Coates's  panel,  and  the  pair  of  panels  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Batten)  reproductions  of  works  forming  part  of 
the  recent  exhibiticjn  of  the  Society  in  the  hall  of  the 
Art  Workers'  Guild  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. 
A  j)iece  of  tapestry  executed  by  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Company  from  Mrs.  Stokes's  cartoon  Ehret  die 
Fraiien  is  now  being  shown  at  the  British  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  in  Paris.] 
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ODERN   GERMAN   CERAMIC 
ART.   BY  L.  DEUBNER. 

Sixteen  years  ago  at  the  international 
exhibition  of  pottery  organised  by  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Industrial  Art  in  Berlin,  German  pro- 
ductions formed  a  quite  subordinate  feature.  Of 
all  the  artists  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  flourishing  state  of  the  potter's  art  in 
Germany,  the  only  two  whose  exhibits  on  that 
occasion  were  at  all  able  to  pass  muster  by  the 
side  of  the  brilliant  productions  of  France,  England, 
Denmark  and  the  Orient,  were  Max  Lauger  and 
Richard  Mutz.  The  exhibiti(jn  comprised  almost 
exclusively — and  this  is  a  point  of  significance — 
wares  of  the  "  knick-knack  "  class  and  articles  de  luxe 
distinguished  by  refinement  of  form  and  beauty  of 
glaze  ;  while  things  meant  for  real  everyday  use,  such 


as  jugs,  pots,  and  table  services,  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  articles  of 
the  kind  with  any  claim  to  artistic  qualities  were 
practically  non-existent. 

To-day  such  a  pottery  exhibition  would  present 
an  entirely  different  aspect,  for  in  scarcely  any  other 
sphere  of  activity  has  the  movement  which  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  unceasingly  striven  to  bring 
about  the  exaltation  of  craftsmanship  in  Germany 
yielded  such  gratifying  results  as  those  which  have 
been  achieved  in  the  field  of  ceramic  production. 
This  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  every  generation 
to  impress  on  its  products  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
however  ancient  may  be  the  substances  and 
technical  processes  that  are  employed,  for  in  spite 
of  all  the  mechanical  aids  resorted  to  in  wholesale 
manufacture,  pottery  wares  are  to  this  very  day 
produced  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  have  been 
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for  thousands  of  \cars  past.  Such  tech- 
nical improvements  and  refinements  as 
have  been  effected  in  the  raw  material 
and  in  the  pigments  and  glazes  have  not 
materially  modified  the  primitive  methods 
of  moulding,  decorating,  and  firing,  and 
even  the  almost  universal  division  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture  into  various 
phases  each  with  its  specialised  class  of 
■workers  which  marks  the  present  age  of 
wholesale  machine  production,  has  not 
affected  the  pottery  industry,  although  in 
large  industrial  undertakings,  organised 
with  due  regard  to  the  rational  utilisation 
of  labour,  it  of  course  happens  that  a 
piece  of  work  passes  through  several 
hands  before  completion. 

With  such  a  method  of  manufacture 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  artists  to 
■whom  first  of  all  we  owe  the  improved 
artistic  quality  of  our  ceramic  wares 
should  not  have  confined  themselves  to 
merely  designing  the  objects  to  be  exe- 
cuted, as  they  might  have  done  in  the 
case  of  furniture,  bookbindings  and 
metal-work.  They  .saw  that  it  was  nece.s- 
sary  for  them  to  acquire  a  ^thoroughly 
practical  knowledge  of  the  technical 
procedure,  and  so  it  happened  that 
Prof.  Max  Lauger,  the  real  founder  of 
modem  German  artistic  pottery,  had 
already  sat  at  the  wheel  and  shaped, 
painted,  and  fired  his  wares  before 
1 88 


their  production  was  taken  over  by  the  Tonwerki 
Kandern,  near  his  home  in  Haden,  where  a  sj)ecia 
department  with  a  staff  of  assistants  trained  \r 
himself  was  placed  at  his  service.  His  material  i: 
the  ordinarN  kind  of  potter's  clay  like  that  whicl 
has  for  centuries  past  been  worked  by  the  snval 
potteriis  ill  the  lilack  Forest  region,  and  th< 
li'(lini([iie  also  is  similar,  the  ornamentation  beinj 
effected  in  the  form  of  coloured  slip  or  excavation 
made  in  a  second  layer  of  a  different  colour  so  a: 
to  expose  the  colour  of  the  ground. 

Prof.  Lauger  was  originally  a  painter  and  henct 
it  was  the  colour  effects  of  pottery  which  fascinatec 
him  when  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  superl 
stoneware  of  the  French  potters  at  the  Paris  Exhibi 
tion  of  1900,  and  there  realised  what  possibilities  o 
artistic  treatment  lay  dormant  in  the  primitive  peasan 
potteries  which  had  been  carried  on  for  centurie: 
in  his  own  homeland.  It  was  not,  however,  th( 
mixed     colours    and    lustres    with    their    metallic 
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shimmer  that  especially  attracted  him,  but  the  bril- 
liant colour  array  of  surrounding  nature  ;  and  thus 
the  rich,  flat  colour  of  his  early  career  came  to 
be  the  peculiar  and  unmistakable  characteristic  of 
his  pottery.  Though  later  on  he  experimented  with 
"  broken  "  colour  and  "  matt  "  glazes,  in  his  recent 
productions,  of  which  various  examples  are  here 
illustrated,  he  has  returned  once  more  to  fresh, 
luminous  colours  and  sparkling  glazes  ;  but  he 
now  covers  the  bold  practical  forms  of  his  vessels 
completely  with  schemes  of  ornament  based  on 
floral  motives,  in  which  the  variegation  of  his  early 
productions  has  been  clarified  and  refined  into  a 
harmonious  play  of  colour  and  line.  Here,  too, 
the  vessel  is  covered  with  a  rich  ground  colour 
relieved  by  another  making  a  strong  contrast — it 
may  be  a  black  or  blue  on  yellow  ground,  or  a 
green  on  a  black  ground ;  but  he  gets  equally 
distinctive  and  striking  decorative  effects  with 
three  or  four  colours. 

Frau  Schmidt-Pecht  is  another  whose  efforts  were 
inspired  by  the  peasant  pottery  of  the  Schwarzwald 
— those  simple  articles  of  everyday  use  which  the 
potters   of  her  native  place   were   wont   to   bring 
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to  the  weekly  markets  to  sell.  In  their  roughly 
shaped  and  crudely  painted  dishes,  plates  and  pots 
of  various  kinds,  she  beheld  the  last  vestiges  of 
a  peasant  art  that  had  become  defunct,  and  she 
felt  impelled  to  try  her  own  hand  at  the  painting  of 
pieces  that  were  ready  for  that  operation.  So  great 
was  her  joy  in  the  work  and  its  successful  accom- 
plishment that  she  apprenticed  herself  in  the 
regular  way  to  a  master  potter  of  Konstanz  and 
took  her  place  at  the  wheel,  learning  thoroughly  all 
the  technical  requirements  and  limitations  incidental 
to  the  shaping  and  decoration  of  the  potter's  wares. 
In  the  space  of  fifteen  years  a  rich  harvest  of 
ornamental  and  useful  objects  has  issued  from 
her  hands ;  in  them  all  the  best  traditions  of 
peasant  pottery  have  come  to  life  again  side  by 
side  with  an  artistic  style  quite  peculiar  to  herself. 
In  the  case  of  the  faience  ware  painted  by  her 
at  the  outset  of  her  experience — consisting  of  table 
articles  of  all  kinds — blue,  yellow,  green  and  red, 
l)laycd  the  most  prominent  part  in  tlic  colour 
decoration  of  the  white  ground,  and  the  bright 
coloration  of  these  modest  productions  was  the 
means  of  gaining  for  them  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  success.  And  at  a  later  stage  she  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  practical  uses  to  which 
her  wares  were  destined — to  her  the  most  important 
consideration — and  so  she  made  it  her  aim  to  pro- 
duce articles  of  useful  shape  and  sound  workman- 
ship and  to  make  them  as  agreeable  and  attractive 
as  she  might  be  able  to.  In  pursuit  of  this  aim  she 
achieved  some  really  astonishing  effects  of  colour, 
and  even  at  a  later  period  when  she  had  ab.mdoiied 
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the  floral  ornament  of  peasant  pottery  and  turned 
to  the  geometric  line  ornament  of  the  Oriental 
civilisations,  harmony  of 
colour  continued  to  be  a 
feature  of  her  work.  But 
whatever  the  character  of 
her  decorative  devices,  her 
productions  testify  to  a 
creative  faculty  accom- 
panied by  a  lively  imagina- 
tion and  an  ardent  research 
among  the  inexhaustible 
store  of  natural  forms. 

Considerations  of 
another  kind  weighed  with 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Siis  when, 
inspired  by  the  rich  colora- 
tion of  Italian  faience  of 
the  mediaeval  period,  he 
set  up  a  little  pottery  at 
Cronberg  and  sought  to 
interest  a  few  artist-friends 
in  the  possibilities  pre- 
sented by  ceramic  produc- 
tion as  a  vehicle  for 
pictorial  and  plastic  ex- 
pression. Hans  Thoma, 
whose  sympathies  were 
enlisted  and  who  himself 
joyfully  and  eagerly  par- 
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ticipated  in  these  experi- 
ments, drew  the  attention 
of  the  late  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden  to  the  little  work- 
shop of  this  artist  and 
induced  him  to  summon 
Siis  to  Karlsruhe  and  to 
establish  for  him  there  a 
|)ottery  in  which  other 
artists  who  were  desirous 
of  trying  their  hands  at 
ceramics  should  also  be 
able  to  obtain  advice  and 
practical  assistance. 

Out  of  this  little  work- 
shop presently  arose  the 
Grand  Ducal  Majolica 
Manufactory,  which  has 
long  since  outgrown  its 
original  purpose  as  a 
school  of  artistic  handi- 
craft, and  developed  into 
a  big  industrial  under- 
taking. A  large  number 
of  artists  besides  Prof.  Siis,  the  art-director  of 
the    manufactory,    have    entrusted    the    execution 
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STONEWARE    JUGS    AM)    BUTTER-BOX.       DESIGNED    BY    WTLH.     BA  1  KI.HKl  is.    AND     iKi.  iJi',    s  i  L  1;  i  ,    EXKi^LIED    liV    ALl>HOXS 

LOTSCHERT      HOHK 


STONEWARE  JUGS.       DESIGNED   BY  PROK.    R.    RIEMERSClIiMID,   EXElUTED  BY  THE  STElNZEl  GWKKKE  HOil  K-l.  KEN/.H  ATsEN 

G.ni.l).  H. 


STONEWARE   JUGS.       DESIGNED    BY    GERIRUD    (IRASHOKE,    CHARI.OTIE    KRAUSE,     I'AUI.    WYNAND,    AND    ADALiiKK  I 
NIEMEYER,    EXECUTED    BY   THE   STEINZEUGWERKE    HOllR-GRENZHAUSEN    G.m.b.H. 
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STONEWARE    GKOl'l'. 


DESIGNKl)    HY  (.11  RISTIAN    N  EU  KEUTI 1  KR,    EX  KCCl'KI)   HV    IHK  WACllTERSHACll  ER  STEINGUTI  A:;K  1  R 
(Mll.b.Il.,    SCm.IICKH  ACII,     llESSE 


of  their  designs  and  models  to  tliis  establish- 
ment, and  still  more  numerous  and  diverse  have 
been  the  tasks  it  has  had  to  cope  with  since 
our  architects  began  to  see  what  excellent  means 
the  ceramic  industry  provided  for  the  decorative 
treatment  of  facades  as  well  as  the  adornment  of 


large  interiors.  Among  the  many  beautifully 
modelled  figures  of  small  dimensions  produced  by 
the  manufactory,  the  admirable  series  of  birds, 
numbering  in  all  something  like  a  hundred  diffe- 
rent kinds,  by  Emil  Pottner,  is  of  special  interest. 
Here  the  wealth  of  motive  yielded  by  the  feathered 


STO.NEWARE     GROUP     OF     .MARKET-WOMEN'.        DESIGNED      BY    HANS    WEWERKA,    E.NEl  UTKD     BY    THE     STEINZEUGWERKE 

HOHR-GRENZHAUSEN    (I.ITl.b.H. 
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KITCHEN    UTENSILS.       DESIGNED     BY     I'ROP\     Al.BIN     MULLER,    EXECUTED     BY     THE 
STEINZEUGWERKE    HOHR-GRENZHAUSEN    G.m.b.H. 


world  has  been  artistically  exploited  with  a  rare 
fidelity  to  nature,  and  with  the  naturalistic  represen- 
tation is  combined  a  display  of  vivacious  colour  in 
which  all  the  technical  difficulties  incidental  to  the 
material — faience  with 
vitreous  glaze  —  have 
been  brilliantly  over- 
come. The  chief 
economic  success  of 
the  manufactory,  how- 
ever, has  been  in  the 
production  of  ceramic 
decorations  for  build- 
ings. The  two  medal- 
lions modelled  by  Prof 
Siis  for  the  Krupp 
Lying-in  Home  at 
Essen  (see  pp.  188-9) 
are  examples  of  this 
application  of  coloured 
ceramic  ware  to  archi- 
tectural adornment. 
The  entire  substance 
of  which  these  orna- 
ments are  made  is 
absolutely  weather- 
proof; neither  body 
nor  glaze  is  attacked 
by  snow  or  frost  and 
they  neither  crack  nor 
lose  their  freshness  of 
colour;  hence  they 
form  a  serviceable  as 
well  as  an  effective 
medium  of  decoration 


for  buildings,  especially 
in  manufacturing  centres 
exposed  to  smoke  and 
dust.  This  pair  of  medal- 
lions has  had  the  benefit 
of  the  rich  and  varied 
scale  of  colours  which 
the  manufactory  has  at 
its  command.  The 
tenderly  modelled  figures 
stand  out  very  effectively 
from  the  warm  blue 
of  the  background  and 
the  luscious  green  of  the 
grass  sward,  above  which 
hovers  a  yellow  butterfly, 
and  even  the  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  fruit  which 
encircle  the  inner  fields 
are  radiant  with  deep,  pure  colour. 

In  all  these  cases  the  desire  to  achieve  something 
new  and  something  better  emanated  from  artists 
who  had  in  pursuance  of  a  certain  ideal  set  them- 


STONEWAKK    FIGURES.       DESIGNED    HV    TROK.     ERNST    KIEGEI,    EXEGITED    BY 
WACHTERSBACllEK    STEINGUTI'ABK  I  K    G.Ill.l).  H. 
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selves  a  goal  which  they  ha\  e'succecded  in  attaining; 
but^in  the  case  of  the  Rhenish  stoneware  industry 
the  revival  which  has  taken  place  is  due  to  the 
discernment  of  a  few  \\'esti'rwald  manufacturers. 
They  became  convinced  of  the  artistic  worthless- 
ness  of  their  productions  and  at  the  same  time  of 
their  own  inability  to  effect  an  improvement.     So 


STONEWARK  1"1(;UKK.  DESKiNEI)  liY  IKOK. 
KRNST  RIEGEI.,  EXECUTED  BY  THE 
W  A  C  H  T  E  R  S  B  A  C  H  E  R    S  T  E I  N  G  U  T  K  A  B  R  I  K 

c.m.h.ll. 


they  called  in  the  aid  of  the  artists  who  at  that  time 
were  actively  engaged  in  introducing  new  ideas 
into  various  branches  of  industry,  and  who  in  all 
their  doings  were  guided  by  the  three  cardinal 
requirements  of  serviceability,  artistic  form,  and 
good  quality,  the  most  prominent  among  those 
thus  consulted  being  Richard  Ricmerschmid, 
Henry  \'an  de  \'elde,  and  i^eter  Behrens.  To-day 
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PAINTED     CKKAMIC     PLATE.        EXECUTED 

IN  THE  KUL.   KKRAMISCHE   I-ACHSCHULE, 

HOUR 


the  larger  part  of  what  was  accomplished  in  tliose 
years  of  hopefulness  has  been  left  behind  and 
forgotten,  and  if  other  artists  have  come  forward 
and  filled  their  places  and  have  succeeded  in 
achieving  new  and  noteworthy  results,  yet  to 
Riemerschmid  above  all  the  rest  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  convincingly  shown  what  was  needed. 
It  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  do  so  because  the  manufacturer  who 
invited  his  collaboration,  Reinhold  Merkelbach, 
was  ready  to   fall  in  with  his  ideas  and  to  facili- 


MAJOLICA    PARROT.       DESIGNED    BY    F.    EISENHOKER,   ^._ 
EXECUTED    BY   THE    KERAMISCHE   WERKSTATTE  VON 
DEBSCHITZ,    MUNICH 
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tate  their   realisation  with  his  extensive  technical 
experience. 

A  grey  "  body"  and  an  ornament  of  blue,  either 
impressed  or  cut  out,  are  characteristic  of  Westerwald 
stoneware,  examples  of  which  are  shown  among 
the  accompanying  illustrations  in  the  well-shaped 
and  firmly  footed  jugs  of  Wilhelm  Batelbeck  and 
Trude  Studig  (p.  191);  but  along  with  this  style 
of  thing  recent  production  has  turned  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  old  brown  "  Bartkriige  " 
or  bearded  jugs  of  Cologne  and  Siegen.  Here,  too, 
the  decorative  ornament  is  either  stamped  or  super- 
posed in  a  scale  of  lighter  or  darker  shades  of 
brown  ranging  almost  to  black.  And  for  some 
years  now  an  important  addition  to  the  output  of 
the  works  has  consisted  of  plastic  figures  and 
groups,  amongst  which  those  of  Hans  Wewerka 
claim  pre-eminence  on  account  of  their  fine  qualities. 
They  are  made  of  a  brown  stoneware  covered 
with  salt-glaze,  and  an  example  is  shown  on  page 
192.  If  the  question  is  asked  why  this  modern 
Rhenish  stoneware  should  have  proved  so  successful 
in  all  ways  (for  at  the  great  exhibitions  of  Brussels, 
Paris  and  Ghent  the  lion's  share  of  the  sales  fell  to 
it)  the  only  answer  that  can  be  vouchsafed  is  that 
the  extraordinary  attractiveness  of  these  construc- 
tively beautiful  articles  of  use  with  their  discreet 
decoration  is  responsible.  They  please  most  people 
because  there  is  nothing  trivial  or  capricious  about 


•STONEWARE     BIRD.         DESKINED     }!V     H.      HKRNDT,     EXE- 
CUTED   IN    THE    KGL.    KERAMISCHE    FACHSCHULE,  HOHR 


them ;  at  once  robust  and  genuine  they  appeal 
because  of  the  simplicity  of  their  material  composi- 
tion and  the  good  technical  qualities  they  exhibit. 

The  great  economic  importance  of  the  stone- 
ware industry  to  the  entire  Westerwald  region  has 
been  recognised  by  the  State  in  providing  for  the 


SNAILS.       DESIGNED     HV    V 


EISENIIOI'ER,    EXEtUTED     IN     FAIENCE    CKAiHKl.^ 
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liV     THE     KKKAMISl  HE     WF.KKSTATTE 
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MAJOLICA   FIGURE.      DESIGNED   BY 
F.  SCHMOLL  VON   EISENWERTH 


(Executed  by  the  Keraiiiische  VVerkstcittc 
von  Debschitz,  Munich) 
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MAJOLICA     FIGURE.       DESIGNED      BY     WILHELM     KRIEGER, 

EXECUTED  BY  THE  KERAMISCHE  WERKSTATTE  MUNCHEN- 

HERRSCHING 


training  of  new    recruits  at   the    Royal   Technical 

School  for  Ceramics  at  Hohr.   Here  both  theoretical 

and  practical  instruction  is  given  by  painters  and 

sculptors,  chemists  and  experienced  craftsmen,  and 

as  the  workshops  are  well-equipped  with  machines 

and  furnaces,  the  students  are  enabled  to  gain  a 

thorough    acquaintance 

with  all    the   processes   of 

manufacture     from      the 

manipulation   of   the    raw 

material  to  the  final  stages. 

The  illustrations  now  given 

of    various     examples    of 

work    executed    by    the 

students    of     this    school 

will    give    some     idea    of 

the    results  which  have 

ensued  (pp.  194-5). 

Wachtersbacher  stone- 
ware also  has  long  enjoyed 
a  good  reputation  among 
the  Hessian  potteries, 
whose  aim  has  been  to 
provide  the  market  with 
useful  wares  of  good  tech- 
nical   quality   without  any 


thought  of  supplementing  the  practical  requirements 
of  use  by  attention  to  aesthetic  considerations. 
But  here,  too,  in  the  course  of  the  past  decade 
a  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  chiefly 
through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Christian 
Neureuther,  for  whom  ihe  ^^'achtersbacher  Stein- 
zeug-Werke  at  Schlierbach  set  up  a  special  section 
to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  ware  possessing 
artistic  qualities.  The  products  of  this  workshop  are 
distinguished  from  Rhenish  stoneware  by  a  richer 
use  of  colour.  There  is  hardly  another  factory 
which  commands  such  a  range  of  rare  and  peculiar 
colour-tones,  and  it  is  not  only  purely  ornamental 
articles  that  benefit  by  these  resources,  but  all  the 
numerous  utensils  and  vessels  of  domestic  use  as 
well.  Gratifying  results  have  also  followed  from  the 
collaboration  of  Prof.  Ernst  Riegel,  who  has 
modelled  for  the  factory  a  series  of  merry  putti  and 
well-observed  Hessian  types. 

Just  as  in  this  case  the  productivity  of  a  large 
undertaking  has  been  most  favourably  influenced 
by  the  artistic  discernment  and  energetic  activity  of 
an  individual,  so  likewise  has  it  happened  with  the 
pottery  industry  of  Alsace  as  a  result  of  the 
co-operation  of  August  Herborth,  who  holds  the 
post  of  teacher  at  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts  at 
Strassburg.  Herborth's  father  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  stoneware  factory  at  Bremen,  and  so  from 
his  early  years  he  was  able  to  indulge  his  proclivity 
for  ceramic  work.  At  the  Karlsruhe  School  of 
Industrial  Art  he  became  the  pupil  of  Prof. 
Kornhas,  in  whose  atelier  he  gained  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  craft ; 
entered    the    workshop    of  the 


subsequently    he 
French    ceramist, 


GROUP    OK    POTTERY    DESIGNED    BY    AUGUST    KERBORTH    AND    EXECUTED    BY   TUK 
TONWAREN-    UND   CHAMOTTE-WERKE   G.m.b.H.,    SUl-KLEN  HEIM,    ALSACE 
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STONEWARE  DESIGNED  BY  E.  KYLANDER- 
ELENIUS,  C  VON  RUCKTESCHELL-TRUEB, 
E.  WAGNER,  AND   E.   BUTTERS-KRIEGER 


{ Exeiuled  hy  the  Keramische  IVerk- 

stdtlen    Miimhoi-Hcrrsching    and 

von  Dcbschitz,  Munich) 
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STONEWARE   VASES   AND    I'OTS    EXECUTED    BY   THE    KEKAMISCIIE    WERKSTATTE    MUNCHEN-HERRSCHINi; 
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Maurice  Martin,  al  Chartrcs,  where  he  found  a 
welcome  opportunity  of  famiHarising  himseU"  with 
all  the  refinements  of  French  stone  ware  ami  the 
diverse  species  of  gla/e  employed  in  its  manufacture. 
He  is,  therefore,  as  it  were,  a  potter  by  birth,  and 
when  he  was  summoned  to  Suftlenlieim  to  assume 
the  directorship  of  the  artistic  pottery  department  of 
the  Tonwaren-  und  Chaniottr W'erke  at  that  place, 
it  became  possible  for  him,  besides  exercising  his 
function  as  a  teacher,  to  co-operate  practically  in 
the  development  of  the  j)ottery  industry  of  Alsace. 
Though  the  number  of  potteries  now  existing  in 
vSufllenheim  and  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Betschdorf  has  shrunk  to  about  half  of  what  it  once 
was,  there  are  still  over  forty  concerns  which 
are  occupied  in  both  localities  with  the  production 
of  articles  of  use  and  peasant  pottery,  and  here 
Herborth  found  a  grateful  sphere  of  activity  among 
the  younger  master  potters,  who  showed  themselves 
alert  and  amenable  to  proposals  for  improvement. 
The  designs  he  prepares  in  the  ceramic  workshop  of 
the  School  at  Strassburg  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  small  masters  free  of  charge  together  with 
recipes  for  new  colours  and  technical  improvements  ; 
and  in  the  workshops  themselves  he  is  ever  ready  to 
offer  advice  and  assistance.  Simple  shapes,  attrac- 
tive patterns  and  pleasant  colours   represent  the 


goal  of  his  reforming  activities.  In  the  work  he 
has  carried  out  al  Sufllenhcim,  however,  archi- 
tectural pottery  has  played  a  predominant  part,  and 
many  excellent  productions  in  the  sha])e  of  orna- 
niental  fountains,  chimney  pieces  and  decorations 
for  walls  and  lolumns  have  issued  from  his  hands. 
The  fountain  illustrated  on  page  201  was  executed 
in  stoneware  with  a  glaze  of  dead  blue. 

The  "  Keramische  Werkstatte  von  Debschitz " 
in  Munich  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  industrial 
undertakings  hitherto  mentioned.  It  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  grown  out  of  a  necessity,  for  there 
arose  such  a  lively  demand  for  the  pottery  made  by 
the  students  of  the  Lehr-  und  Versuch-Atelier 
founded  and  conducted  by  ^Vilhelm  von  Deb.schitz 
that  its  production  in  greater  (quantities  and  conse- 
cjuently  the  establishment  of  an  independent  manu- 
factory became  necessary.  In  this  private  school 
the  intention  is  not  to  inculcate  in  the  young 
people  a  superficial  aesthetic  culture,  but  proceeding 
from  a  foundation  of  good  craftsmanship  so  far 
as  this  can  be  acquired  in  workshop  practice 
they  are  encouraged  to  give  forth  what  is  in  them. 
No  attempt  therefore  is  made  to  work  according  to 
good  models,  ancient  or  modern ;  but  by  precept 
and  experiment  it  is  sought  to  extract  whatever 
latent  artistic  endowment  each  individual  possesses. 


GROUP   OF    STONKWAKK. 
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STONEWARE    FOUNTAIN.      DESIGNED    BY    AUGUST     HERBORTH,    EXECUTED    BY   THE 
TONWAREN-    UND    CHAMOTTE-WERKE,    G.m.b.H.,    SUFFLENHEIM,    ALSACE 


on  p.  196  of  a  woman 
bathing,  modelled  by  Fritz 
Schmoll  von  Eisenwerth. 
This  figure  is  the  most 
brilliant  achievement  of 
the  workshop  so  far,  and 
its  colour  treatment — 
auburn  for  the  hair, 
dull  green  with  dark 
spots  for  the  dress  and 
a  rich  blue  for  the 
socle  —  is  a  complete 
success. 

A  number  of  women 
artists  who  were  formerly 
students  in  the  Debschitz 
atelier,  including  Frau  E. 
von  Ruckteschell-Trueb, 
whose  gifts  have  been 
displayed    in     various 


Here  the  doctrine  of  the  superfluousness  of  orna- 
ment in  the  applied  arts  has  from  the  outset  been 
opposed  and  support  given  to  the  principle  that  the 
artist  must  go  beyond  the  requirements  of  accom- 
plished craftsmanship  and  by  means  of  a  pure, 
vital  adornment  which  avoids  everything  that  is 
false,  impart  to  the  basic  form  its  distinctive  value. 
Here  the  art  of  ornamentation,  which  elsewhere 
has  been  much  neglected,  greatly  to  the  prejudice 
of  modern  industrial  art,  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
essential  importance.  In  the  Keramische  Werk- 
statte  von  Debschitz  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
workshop  attached  to  the  school,  the  aim  likewise  is 
not  to  fabricate  imitations  of  already  existing  objects 
but  to  produce  things  of  a  new  and  distinctive 
character,  things  destined  not  for  the  public  market 
but  for  the  connoisseur  with  an  eye  for  artistic  refine- 
ment as  well  as  good  quality.  That  some  of  their 
efforts  should  prove  abortive  is  not  of  course  a 
matter  of  surprise  in  the  case  of  a  concern  like 
this,  which  after  all  is  professedly  an  experimental 
workshop  and  aims  among  other  things  to  afford 
those  who  have  been  students  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  their  projects  with  affectionate  atten- 
tion to  particularities  of  all  kinds.  Moreover, 
many  different  methods  of  making  and  decorating 
faience,  majolica  and  stoneware  are  here  tried  and 
practised,  as  a  result  of  which  the  productions  of 
this  ^\^erkstatte  present  an  astonishing  diversity. 
At  the  same  time  the  technical  accomplishment 
displayed  in  this  workshop  demands  full  recogni- 
tion ;  a  striking  example  of  its  masterly  competence 
in  this  respect  is  afforded  by  the  figure  reproduced 


branches  of  industry  be- 
sides pottery,  have  during  recent  years  joined  the 
"  Keramische  Werkstiitte  Munchen-Herrsching." 
This  undertaking  is  located  at  Herrsching,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ammersee,  and  the  collaboration  of 
Munich  artists  is  one  of  its  primary  objects.  It 
specialises  in  the  production  of  a  special  kind  of 
stoneware,  which  owing  to  the  process  of  refinement 
adopted  in  working  up  the  "  body  "  can  be  made 
as  thin  as  required,  so  that  the  articles  formed 
from  it  are  unusually  light,  while  the  exclusive 
application  of  "  sharp  fire  "  colours  and  glazes  and 
the  high  temperature  at  which  the  wares  are  fired 
ensure  that  they  shall  be  absolutely  watertight. 
Quantitative  production  and  marketing  possibilities 
are  kept  in  view,  but  one  seeks  in  vain  for  any 
attempt  to  borrow  from  the  past  or  any  reminiscences 
of  peasant-art.  The  wares  of  this  workshop  are  both 
good  and  distinctive,  and  one  discerns  in  them  that 
inventiveness  and  delight  in  ornament  which  have 
always  signalised  the  art  of  Munich.  Some  ex- 
c^uisite  small  statuary  has  also  been  produced  here, 
such  as  the  life-like  figure  of  a  dancer  modelled  by 
W'ilhelm  Krieger  (p.  197),  which  besides  being 
delightful  in  form  is  also  uncommonly  charming 
in  its  colour  treatment  of  cobalt  blue  and  russet. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
article  such  as  this  to  give  an  exhaustive  picture  of 
modern  (lerman  ceramics  and  to  say  everything 
that  deserves  to  be  said  in  this  connection.  It 
must  suffice  to  refer  to  those  artists  and  establish- 
ments to  whose  efforts  is  mainly  due  the  restoration 
of  the  potter's  art  in  Germany  to  a  place  of  honour 
among  the  world's  industries. 
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OTKS  OX  SOME  YOUNGKR 
Al'STRALIAN  ARTISTS.  BY 
WILLIAM    MOORi:. 


Al"STKAi.iA  has  an  iiisi)iiiiig  alniospluTc  hut  a 
comparatively  small  jjopulation  ;  it  produces,  as 
Mr.  Streeton  recently  ohserved,  more  talent  than  it 
can  support.  .\  considerahle  number  of  the  younj^'er 
artists  therefore  go  abroatl  ;  they  take  a  studio  in 
London  or  Paris  or  settle  down  in  the  picturestjue 
ports  of  Dieppe,  Etaples  and  St.  Ives.  \'ou  could 
find  them  doing  black  and  white  in  the  newspaper 
offices  in  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York  and  further 
up  town  finishing  landscapes  or  i)ortraits  for  exhibi- 
tions in  the  Eastern  States.  A  certain  percentage 
of  new  names  in  the  annual  list  of  Australians 
having  works  in  the  Academy  and  the  Salons 
indicates  that  the  younger  generation  of  artists  are 
continually  battering  at  the  door. 

But  they  don"t  all  go  abroad  to  paint  for  the 
Academy  and  Salons.  Sometimes  an  artist  tries 
a  long   shot    from    Australia.      Before    he    left    for 


luirope  and  while  he  was  cjuite  a  young  man, 
Streeton  sent  his  Golden  Summer  to  the  Old  Salon, 
where  it  was  hung  on  the  line  and  awarded  an 
honourable  mention  ;  and  this  year  Norman  Carter, 
who  has  never  been  out  of  Australia,  got  on  the  line 
at  the  Academy  with  the  portrait  which  gained  him 
a  medal  at  the  Old  Salon  last  year. 

In  consitlering  the  work  of  just  a  few  of  the 
younger  men  who  have  gained  distinction  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  will  be  ai)proi)riate  to  conmience 
witii  that  of  J'Ved  Leist  whose  Rivals  at  the 
Academy  has  been  singled  out  as  one  of  the 
pictures  of  the  year.  He  has  the  courage  to  aim 
at  strong  effects  in  colour ;  one  of  the  critics  men- 
tioned his  Academy  work  as  "a  welcome  patch  of 
colour  in  a  colourless  show."  His  figure  paintings 
have  been  well  hung  at  recent  exhibitions.  The 
Mirror  being  on  the  line  at  both  the  Academy  and 
Salon.  The  artist  does  black  and  white  as  well  as 
figure  painting,  his  first  commission  when  he  arrived 
in  London  five  years  ago  being  a  series  of  East 
End   drawings  for   "The  Graphic."-     His    double- 
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page  drawing  The  Doss  Jlouse,  which  altractid 
much  attention  at  the  time,  was  reproduced  in 
some  of  the  Frencli  and  ("lerinan  papers.  The 
artist  did  his  first  drawings  for  the  "  lUilletin  '"  and 
before  coming  to  London  was  special  artist  on  the 
"  Sydney  Mail." 

Mr.  George  Coates  owes  a  gootl  deal  of  his 
.success  as  a  portrait  painter  to  his  j)()rtrait  of  the 
\\'alker  Brothers,  which  was  well  hung  at  the 
Academy  in  1912  and  in  the  following  year  was 
hung  in  the  room  of  honour  at  the  New  Salon, 
where  it  gained  for  the  artist  the  associateship  of  the 
Societe  Nationalc.  His  portrait  of  Lady  Courtney 
of  Penwith  was  on  the  line  at  the  Academy  last 
year  anti  his  work  is  usually  well  placed  at  different 
exhibitions.  Mr.  Coates  got  his  first  tra-ning  at 
the  National  School  of  Art,  Melbourne,  where 
Mackennal,  Bunny,  Quinn,  Fox  and  others  were 
students.  After  winning  the  travelling  sch(jlar- 
ship  he  continued  his  studies  in  Paris.  He 
usually  aims  at  .subdued  effects  in  colour,  his 
compositions  being  distin- 
guished by  their  harmony 
of  tone.  The  Walker 
Brothers  is  a  masterly  por- 
trait in  this  respect,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  distract 
attention  from  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  that  of  the 
sculptor. 

Mr.  Max  Meldrum, 
another  scholarship  winner, 
is  back  in  Melbourne, 
where  he  recently  com- 
pleted for  the  Federal 
Government  the  portraits  of 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  the  first 
Chief  Justice  of  the  High 
Court  of  Australia,  and 
Lord  Denman,  wh(i  re- 
cently retired  from  the 
position  of  Governor- 
General.  Mr.  Meldrum  is 
a  well-trained  artist  who 
endeavours  to  interpret 
the  mood  as  well  as 
depict  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  his  sitters.  His 
study  of  an  old  peasant  in 
the  Melbourne  Gallery, 
though  rather  sombre  in 
tone,  has  a  wonderful 
sense  of  life.  Another 
work,    a    portrait    of   his  "thk  wai.kick  hkoi 
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mother,  was  recently  jjurcliased  under  the  terms  of 
the  Felton  Becjuest. 

Another  leading  portrait  painter  in  Melbourne  is 
Mr.  Clewin  Harcourt,  who  after  coming  to  Europe 
studied  at  Antwerp,  where  as  one  of  a  number  of 
c()mi)etitors  of  various  nationalities  he  won  the 
silver  medal  awarded  for  the  best  painting  from 
life.  He  frequently  exhibits  at  the  Academy  and 
the  Salon,  his  picture  One  Summer  Afternoon,  which 
was  shown  at  both  exhibitions,  being  well  known 
through  reproductions.  A  more  recent  painting  is 
the  i)()rtrait  of  Mr.  Brunton,  reproduced  on  p.  208. 

Much  younger  than  the  artists  mentioned  is 
Mr.  ('harles  Wheeler,  who  paints  landscapes  as  well 
as  portraits.  He  is  represented  in  the  Sydney 
Gallery  and  the  Melbourne  Gallery,  where  he  had 
a  figure  composition  acquired  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Felton  Bequest.  He  is  now  visiting 
Iuiro])e  and  during  his  stay  has  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Salon. 

Isaac  Cohen,  whose  Purple  Hat,  reproduced  on 
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BY    FRED    LEIST 


p.  203,  is  one  of  his  best  works,  was  a  successful 

student  at  the  Melbourne  Gallery,  where  he  won 

the  travelling  scholarship  at 

the  age  of  twenty-one.    His 

study  of  a  nude,  which  was 

given  to  the  gallery  under 

the    conditions    of    the 

scholarship,   is  one  of   the 

best  paintings  of  the  kind 

in   the  national  collection. 

His    success    as  a  portrait 

painter  seems   to    have 

checked   his  development, 

for  the  smooth  finish  of  his 

Academy  work  is  hardly  an 

improvement  on  the  more 

spontaneous   efforts   of   his 

earlier  pictures. 

Mr.  C'lcorge  Bell,  another 
Melbourne  artist,  made  his 
first  success  with  a  painting 
c;alled  The  Man  iit  Browji, 
which  was  shown  at  the 
Munich  Glaspalast  and  at 
the  Old  Salon.  The  por- 
trait reproduced  was  re- 
cently hung  at  the  Society 
of  Modern  Portrait  Painters 
and  at  the  Old  Salon.  portrait  <;Kori' 


In  landscape  painting  Hans  Heysen  holds  the 
leading  place  among  the  younger  group.  He  has 
spent  most  of  his  career  painting  in  the  bush  and 
has  received  honour  and  profit  while  remaining  in 
Australia,  both  the  State  and  the  citizen  having 
recognised  the  value  of  his  work.  The  various 
State  galleries  have  purchased  a  number  of  his  works 
and  his  exhibitions  are  well  supported  by  the  public. 
He  has  commissions  that  will  keep  him  continuously 
engaged  for  two  or  three  years,  yet  with  all  his 
success  he  has  never  stooped  to  paint  a  popular 
picture.  He  usually  depicts  vistas  of  the  bush  as 
seen  in  the  evanescent  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
'Pourists  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  "  the  everlasting 
gum-tree,"'  the  distinctive  tree  of  the  bush,  but 
Heysen,  who  has  been  painting  "gums"  for  years, 
never  seems  to  tire  of  them.  "  They  are  like  old 
patriarchs,"  he  once  remarked  ;  "their  beauty  is  so 
subtle  that  the  ordinary  observer  misses  it.  The 
tone  of  the  bush  with  its  clumps  of  gum-trees  I 
find  perennially  inspiring."  The  artist  paints  both 
in  oils  and  water-colours,  and  it  is  in  the  latter 
medium  that  he  gets  his  most  subtle  effects. 

One  of  the  most  striking  works  at  the  Anglo- 
American  Exhibition  is  the  landscape  The  Viaduct 
by  Hayley  Lever,  who  after  showing  in  the  principal 
European  exhibitions  has  been  achieving  consider- 
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able  success  in  America.  Last  year  he  was  awarded 
an  honourable  mention  at  the  international  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg,  and  this 
year  he  just  missed  gaining  the  gold  medal  by  one 
vote.  I'he  artist  has,  however,  been  invited  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Art  to  have  the  painting 
exhibited  at  various  cities  in  the  States.  Mr. 
Lever  at  one  time  did  a  lot  of  painting  at  St.  Ives, 
where  he  got  his  subject  for  the  Port  of  St.  Ives 
which  now  hangs  in  the  Sydney  Gallery. 

When  Mr.  H.  Septimus  Power  recently  visited 
his  native  country  he  found  a  public  ready  to  buy 
his  works,  for  Australians  dearly  love  a  horse,  and 
the  artist's  hunting  pictures  and  animal  studies 
appealed  alike  to  artists  and  laymen.  One  of  his 
hunting  pictures,  Stag  Hunt.,  Exmoor,  was  bought 
by  the  Felton  Trustees  for  the  Melbourne  Gallery. 
During  his  short  stay  he  painted  an  equestrian 
group  of  the  children  of  Lord  Denman,  and  the 
group  of  Mrs.  J.  Nevin  Tait  (Bess  Norris,  R.M.S.) 
and  her  son,  here  reproduced  (p.  207).  Mr.  Power 
gets  a  swing  of  movement  into  his  hunting  pictures 
that  is  rarely  equalled  by  any  other  painter. 

From  the  time  Woolner  spent  two  years  in 
Melbourne,  doing  medallions  of  citizens  at  twenty- 
five  guineas  each,  Australia  has  always  been  repre- 


sented by  some  follower  of  the  plastic  art.  Harold 
Parker,  who  is  the  only  prominent  artist  that 
Queensland  has  sent  abroad,  made  his  first  hit  in 
London  when  the  Chantrey  Trustees  purchased  his 
Ariadne,  the  sculptor  being  the  youngest  Australian 
to  have  a  work  bought  out  of  this  fund.  Ariadne 
is  the  figure  of  despair,  and  it  was  almost  in  despair 
of  gaining  the  recognition  due  to  a  genuine  artist 
that  Parker  started  to  model  this  work.  In  plaster 
it  attracted  little  attention  at  the  Academy,  but 
when  it  was  exhibited  in  marble  five  years  later  it 
was  immediately  singled  out  as  a  work  of  rare 
beauty.  The  late  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  made  a  good 
offer  for  it,  but  he  was  a  few  hours  late,  for  it 
had  already  been  bought  for  the  nation  for  ;^iooo. 
Exquisite  in  its  tense  sadness  it  stands  out  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  this 
century. 

In  this  article  I  have  only  dealt  with  a  few 
artists  who  have  been  successful  in  their  respective 
mediums  ;  limitations  of  space  oblige  me  to  pass 
over  others  who  are  doing  important  work.  I 
cannot  close,  however,  without  a  full  reference 
to  Norman  Lindsay,  Australia's  leading  artist 
in  black  and  white.  \\'ithin  his  range  Lindsay, 
who     is     now    thirty-five    years     of    age,     is     in 
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some  ways  the  most  remarkable  artist  that  the 
country  has  produced.  His  weekly  cartoon  and 
jokes  in  the  "  Bulletin  "  have  a  grim  humour  that 
rarely  fails  to  grip  and  he  has  shown  his  capacity 
for  invention  in  his  journalistic  work  by  being 
the  first  to  exploit  the  comic  possibiHties  of 
the  Australian  native  bear.  But  it  is  as  an  illus- 
trator that  his  work  will  be  known  in  the  future. 
His  resourcefulness  in  treating  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects is  extraordinary.  Some  of  his  best  work,  such 
as  Pol/ice  Verso  in  the  Melbourni^  Gallery,  is  in 
pen  and  ink,  but  he  also  does  illustrations  in  mono- 
chrome wash,  and  water-colour.  He  has  illustrated 
an  edition  de  luxe  of  the  poems  of  Hugh  McCrae, 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  younger  writers  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  he  completed  a  set  of  a 
hundred  drawings  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Satyricon  of  Petronius"  issued  by  the  Ralph 
Strauss  Press.  A  set  of  drawings  which  may  cause 
a  stir  in  the  art  world  is  about  to  be  used  for 
an  edition  de  luxe  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Casanova." 
The  artist  is  now  engaged  on  a  series  of  illustrations 
for  one  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  and  Gay's 
Beggar's  Opera.  While  objection  has  been  made 
to  the  audacity  of  some  of  Lindsay's  illustrations, 
which  are  sometimes  treated  with  Rabelaisian 
freedom,  there  is  no  denying  the  freshness  of  his 
conceptions  and  the  skill  with  which  he  gives  a 
touch  of  life  to  the  most  trivia!  incident.  The  fact 
that   most  of   Lindsay's  best  work  is    confined  to 
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the  ])ages  of  costly  editions 
is  one  explanation  why 
it  is  not  more  widely 
known  in  London. 

Mr.  \\'ill  Dyson,  who 
is  a  brother-in-law  of 
Lindsay,  is  another  black- 
and-white  artist  who  stands 
out  in  the  ruck.  His 
cartoons  in  the  "  Daily 
Herald"  are  too  well 
known  to  Londoners  to 
need  particular  mention 
here.  An  English  writer 
says  that  these  cartoons 
are  "without  cjuestion  the 
most  masterly  and  the 
most  suggestive  satirical 
comment  on  public  affairs 
now  appearing  in  this 
country."  I  have  thought 
the  same  thing  myself, 
but  from  a  fellow- 
countryman  such  a  eulogy 
perhaps  have  appeared  exaggerated. 
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During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  P.  Kemp 
Prossor  has  been  doing  work  of  great  value  in  domes- 
tic decoration — work  that  deserves  to  be  highly 
praised  for  its  expression  of  a  personal  conviction 
and  its  absence  of  conventionality.  One  of  the 
greater  merits  of  his  effort  is  its  freedom  from  the 
domination  of  traditional  style ;  he  does  not  limit 
the  scope  of  his  practice  by  accepting  or  adopting 
any  of  the  recognised  mannerisms  in  design,  he  aims 
rather  at  the  creation  of  a  decorative  system  which 
will  allow  him  full  scope  for  the  explanation  of  his 
temperamental  inclinations  and  for  the  display  of 
his  artistic  feeling.  In  all  the  rooms  he  has 
designed  his  main  purpose  has  been  the  working 
out  of  schemes  of  colour  in  which  the  complete 
effect  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  careful  adjust- 
ment of  tint  to  tint  and  tone  to  tone  and  by 
making  every  detail  play  its  right  part  in  the 
development  of  the  central  intention.  The  "Opal 
Room,''  which  is  illustrated  here,  shows  charac- 
teristically what  are  his  principles  and  his  methods, 
how  he  calculates  his  colour  proportions  and  how 
he  applies  his  colour  accents  so  as  to  explain  the 
motive  he  has  chosen,  and  how  he  keeps  his  whole 
scheme  in  exact  relation  without  ever  allowing  it  to 
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become  mechanical  or  monotonous.  He  has  used 
the  varied  colours  of  the  opal  with  admirable 
ingenuity  in  the  building  up  of  his  design,  but  he 
has  balanced  them  so  judiciously  and  with  such 
delicate  sensitiveness  that  their  variety  never 
becomes  restless  and  in  no  way  takes  away  from 
the  subtle  unity  of  the  decorative  arrangement 
which  he  had  in  mind  from  the  first.  The  problem 
he  had  to  solve,  in  this  instance,  was  an  exacting 
one  enough  ;  he  is  for  that  reason  the  more  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  success  he  has  achieved. 

SOME  OPEN-AIR  MUSEUMS  IN 
SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK.  BY 
GEORG   BROCHNER. 

Although  Dr.  Artur  Hazelius,  whose  name  is 


countrymen  of  its  founder  and  his  able  successors  ; 
new  additions  are  constantly  made,  new  schemes 
adopted  to  advance  its  evolution  and  complete  the 
series  of  pictures  of  .Swedish  life  through  the  cen- 
turies which  it  is  meant  to  harbour. 

These  pictures  are  not  confined  to  man  and 
man's  abode  and  belongings  ;  the  Swedish  fauna 
has  formed  part  and  parcel  of,  and  found  a  second 
home  within  the  precincts  of  Skansen,  and  quite 
recently  another  feature  has  been  added,  or  rather, 
after  a  dozen  years'  labours,  reached  its  consumma- 
tion :  a  live  herbarium,  so  to  speak,  a  collection  of 
all  the  herbs  and  flowers  connected  with  old  legends 
and  witchcraft,  with  healing  or  cursing,  with  old- 
time  superstitions  and  everyday  life.  Even  apart 
from  all  ancient  associations  some  of  these  dear  old- 
fashioned  flowers  possess  a  distinctive  charm,  they 
inseparably  linked  with  Skansen  and  the  Open-air  seem  to  tell  of  happier  and  simpler,  more  contented 
Museum  idea,  which  he  con- 
ceived, had  the  most  enthu- 
siastic faith  in  this  novel  form 
of  museum,  and  although  he 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
Skansen  grow  into  an  insti- 
tution of  world-wide  fame, 
not  even  he  could  have 
dreamt  of  the  magnitude  to 
which  the  movement  he  in- 
augurated would  attain 
within  so  comparatively  few 
years.  Not  only  several 
capitals  but  many  provincial 
towns  of  modest  dimensions 
and  resources  now  have  open- 
air  museums,  rich  in  old 
buildings  and  all  that  tends 
and  is  needed  to  complete 
those  pictures  of  bygone  days 
which  they  are  intended  to 
represent. 

Though  most  excellent 
work,  work  which  demon- 
strates an  intense  interest  in 
and  an  astounding  gift  of 
adequately  furthering  the 
ends  in  view,  has  been  done 
elsewhere,  nothing  can  ever 
rob  Skansen  of  its  primary 
position  amongst  o{)en-air 
museums.  It  has  become  a 
national  institution  very  dear 
to  the  Swedish  people,  and 
its  welfare  and  further  growth 
are   safely    vested    in    the 
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days  lived  in  old-world  houses,  where  modest 
maidens  watched  their  growth  in  restful  well- 
sheltered  gardens.  And  what  pretty  names  many  of 
them  bore.  The  blue  Aquilegia  or  columbine,  called 
Frigga's  flower,  Angel's  glove  or  Our  Lady's  glove, 
is  not  only  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  its  seeds  are,  or 
were  considered,  a  potent  medicine  for  severe 
diseases.  So  was  Glechoma,  Thor's  herb,  which 
Christ,  according  to  an  old  legend,  told  Peter  to  lay 
on  his  cheek  as  a  cure  for  toothache  :  in  Palestine, 
I  suppose,  it  must  have  had  a  different  name.  It 
was  also  a  safeguard  against  witchcraft,  and  a  wreath 
of  it  wound  round  a  cow's  horns  ensured  prolific  milk. 
Nightshade  (Solanum  dulcamara),  or  Bitter-sweet 
as  it  was  called,  played  a  great  part  in  love  affairs 
(hence,  perhaps  its  name),  as  did  a  host  of  other 
herbs,  and  Datura  was  able  to  cure  the  half-witted. 
To  me  at  least,  who  must  own  to  a  love  of  all 
things  connected  with  botany  and  its  old-time 
traditions,  Skansen's  "Ortagard"  seems  a  quaint 
and  delightful  notion. 

As  a  rendezvous  on  the  old  national  and  historic 
fete  days,  Skansen's  hold  upon  her  faithful 
Stockholmers  seems  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger 
every  year.  On  Valborg  Eve,  "  Valborgmassan," 
the  prelude  to  the  glories  of  May,  white-capped 
students,  with  their  white  silken  banners,  in  a 
picturesque  procession  repair  to  the  Qrsa  hill  and 
there  sing  their  stirring  time-honoured  songs,  as 
perhaps  only  Swedish  students  can  sing,  until  by 
and  by  bonfires  are  lit  in  many  parts  of  the 
picturesque  grounds,  the  big  sacrificial  bonfire  on 
the  Reindeer  Mountain  steeping  all  its  surroundings 
in  a  fantastic  glow. 

By  gift  and  purchase  the  old  houses  at  Skansen 
are  steadily  increasing.  The  Studio  has  on  a 
previous  occasion  dealt  at  some  length  with  a 
number  of  these  interesting  witnesses  of  old-time 
life  and  customs ;  still  a  few  of  those  since  added 
deserve  a  passing  mention.  The  Virserum  house 
is  a  typical  edifice  of  its  type,  displaying  much 
skill  of  construction,  the  projecting  upper  story,  or 
svalgangen,  affording  the  inmates  a  better  chance  of 
defending  themselves  against  attack,  and  the  more 
so  as  the  primitive  ladder  by  which  they  ascended 
could  be  drawn  up.  It  was  really  the  store-house, 
but  during  the  summer  the  women  were  wont  to 
sleep  in  the  loft,  and  sometimes  visitors  were  quar 
tered  there ;  hence  the  name  still  frequently  used 
for  such  store-houses,  hdrbre  (inn,  lodging)  harbiir, 
hdbbare  or  hdbba.  The  Virserum  "  booth"  hails  from 
Hvenjogle,  the  parish  of  \'irserum  in  Smaland. 
The  Vastveit  loft  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the 
frontier    from    the   Vastveit   homestead    in    Thelc- 


marken,  Norway,  and  is  thus  an  exception  to 
the  rule  as  regards  the  original  domicile  of  the 
buildings  and  their  contents.  In  its  plan  and  mode 
of  erection  it  resembles  the  one  from  \'irserum  and 
displays  exceeding  ability  in  handling  and  joining 
the  timber.  Above  the  loft-door  a  number  of 
crosses  have  been  carved  in  the  wood  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  evil  designs  of  Trolls  and  other 
uncanny  beings.  The  forester's  or  woodman's 
hut  is  of  the  type  formerly  used  in  Helsingland 
and  still  adhered  to  in  some  places  for  use  during 
the  timber-felling  season.  It  contains  but  one 
r<K)m  with  a  primitive  fireplace — stones  and  gravel 
inside  a  square  wooden  box — in  the  centre. 

Of  a  very  different  stamp  are  the  garden 
pavilions  or  summer  houses  which  from  old 
Stockholm  or  other  Swedish  gardens  have  found 
their  way  to  Skansen.  During  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  many  well-to-do  citizens 
in  the  Swedish  capital  and  other  cities  had  a 
summer  residence  outside  but  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  ;  in  Stockholm,  as  elsewhere, 
these  have  all  vanished,  the  last  malmgard  having 
been  demolished  within  the  last  year  or  so.  In 
the  gardens  of  these  summer  houses  pretty 
pavilions  were  often  erected  ;  amongst  those  now 
at  Skansen  Emanuel  Swedenborg's,  removed  from 
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Hornsgatan,  is  probably  llic  most  notable.  The 
one  here  illustrated  also  hails  from  Sodt'rmalm,  or 
Sodcr,  as  this  picturesciiie  portion  of  old  Stockholm, 
so  rich  in  fascinating  memories,  is  generally  called  ; 
it  \v,is  located  in  iHlliuansgatan,  a  thoroughfare 
which  takes  its  name  from  Swi'tlen's  famous  and 
much  beloved  poet  and  minstrel,  himself  a  child 
o  fold  "  Soder." 

Like  the  monks  of  old,  those  men  to  whose 
initiative  and  unselfish  labours  most  o[)en-air 
museums  owe  their  existence  have  instinctivel\ 
chosen  spots  possessed  of  a  marked  beauty  of 
scenery,  well-suiting  them  to  become  the  setting  for 
those  picturesque  buildings  they  were  destined  to 
haibour.  Thus  the  Jonkoping  museum  boasts  a 
charming  position  in  a  large  park  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  country.  It  was  of  Jonkoping  that  Elias 
Tegner,  Sweden's  great  poet,  once  said  that  the  town 
lay  like  a  water-fowl  on  the  nest,  mirrored  in  that 
wonderful  romantic  inland  water,  Lake  \'ettern,  the 
Mediterranean  of  Gotakuid  and  a  veritable  Ariosto 
amongst  lakes,  bottomless,  inscrutable,  with  deep 
hidden  canals  which  are  said  to  lead  to  the  inner- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  but  clear  and  transparent, 
its  surfece  full  of  play  and  wild  caprice.  Mighty 
mountains  keej)  watch  over  her,  a  guard  of  giants. 


with  green  [jlunu-s  flowing  from  their  helmets  in  the 
summer  wind. 

Within  this  jjark  a  society,  formed  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Algot  Friberg,  has  succeeded  in  collecting  a. 
series  of  exceedingly  interesting  buildings,  which 
have  been  re-erected  in  environs  truly  characteristic 
of  the  ])rovince,  whose  memories  and  traditions  it  is 
their  mission  to  preserve  and  keep  green.  Notable 
amongst  these  old  edifices  is  a  church  from  liiickaby 
parish,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Jonkoping 
district.  It  hails  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  is  built  of  wood,  covered  with  oak  and 
painted  red.  With  its  high  roof  and  shapely  spire 
it  is  a  good  example  of  the  old  Swedish  churches, 
and  its  interior  is  richly  decorated  with  old  paintings 
representing  scenes  from  the  Bible.  To  complete 
the  picture  a  number  of  old  gravestones  and  iron 
crosses,  all  removed  from  the  Asenhoga  graveyard, 
have  been  placed  round  the  church,  for  which  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
wooden  churches  in  Sweden,  and  with  pardonable 
local  pride  its  present  keepers  assert  that  it  is 
much  larger  than  the  Bosebo  church,  now  in  the 
open-air  museum  at  Lund.  Backaby  church  origin- 
ally had  a  detached  belfry,  as  have  so  many 
Swedish  churches,    even    where   it    is  a  case   of  a 
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JONKOPING   OPEN-AIR    MUSEUM,    SWEDEN  :    MARKET    BOOTH 

large  and  solid  brick  tower,  and  the  present  spire 
dates  from  the  year  1642.     The  museum,  however, 
also  possesses  a  detached  and  very  peculiar  belfry, 
from  Norra  Solberga  church,  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  Smaland  type,  thirty-five  metres  (about  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet)  high  and,  like  the  church, 
entirely  covered  with  oak  shingles,  which   are  in 
some  places  arranged  in  geometrical  figures.    From 
the  top  of  the  belfry  there 
is   a    wide    and    glorious 
view ;  one   sees   Omberg, 
and  ancient  Vadstena  of 
Saint  Birgitta  fame  teem- 
ing with  memories  of  war 
and  romance,  of  Swedish 
kings  and  queens. 

The  market-booth  is 
also  a  characteristic  and 
very  pretty  bit  of  old 
Smaland,  quite  a  picture 
by  itself,  as  is  the  old  mill 
from  Gnosjo  parish,  which 
the  parishioners,  anxious 
to  preserve  it  from  de- 
struction, jointly  bought 
and  presented  to  the 
museum.  This  venerable 
wire-drawing  mill  —  the 
Taberg  iron  made  such 
splendid  wire  —  contains 
all  the  old  requisites 
and  forms  in  their  extreme  jonkoimnc.  im-en-air  museum,  sweden 


simplicity  and  modest 
compass,  a  singular  con- 
trast to  Sweden's  large 
and  far-famed  wire  mills 
of  the  present  day,  with 
mighty  rivers  supplying 
tens  of  thousands  of 
horse-power  as  against  the 
little  stream  which  worked 
the  old  wheel,  and  their 
brilliant  electric  lamps 
which  have  suj^erseded 
the  fir  sticks  formerly 
used  by  the  old  man  and 
his  boy,  who  were  wont 
to  spend  all  the  days  and 
nights  (save  Sunday)  in 
this  grimy  cabin  with 
nothing  but  hard  boards 
to  sleep  on. 

At  Ystad,  an  ancient 
town  in  southern  Sweden, 
the  efforts  to  acquire  and  preserve  old  buildings 
have  centred  in  some  found  w^ithin  the  town  itself. 
First  and  foremost  among  these  is  an  old  monastery, 
which  the  municipal  authorities  only  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
demolish.  Wiser  counsels,  however,  prevailed  and 
the  building,  instead  of  being  pulled  down,  was 
restored   and   became   the    nucleus    of    the    new 
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museum.  'i"he  foundatk)n  of  the  monastery  was 
laid  about  the  year  1267,  and  it  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  the  Grey  Friars,  which  Order,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  inscription  in  the  \'stad  monastery, 
owned  thirty-six  provinces,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-three  monasteries,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  convents  of  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Clara.  'Hie  oKl  building  lias  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes  since  the  monks  in  the  year  1532 
were  "evicted,"  having  been  in  turn  a  hospital,  a 
distillery,  and  a  store-house.  The  restoration  has 
been  undertaken  with  much  care  and  circumspec- 
tion and  the  monastery  now  appears  in  all  its  old- 
time  beauty,  both  within  and  without.  To  the 
same  site  has  been  removed  the  old  "  Burgomaster 
House,"  a  two-winged,  frame-work  building  from  the 
sixteenth  century  with  several  interesting  features 
which  was  formerly  located  in  Stora  Ostergatan 
(Great  East  Street),  as  well 
as  another  frame-work  build- 
ing of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury which  was  originally 
situated  in  the  same  street. 
This  latter  building  is  em- 
bellished with  much  carving 
and  the  portal  bears  a 
quaint  inscription  of  a  re- 
ligious bearing.  This  cluster 
of  ancient  buildings,  which 
also  include  an  old  hostelry, 
makes  a  very  telling  though 
fragmentar)-  picture  of  this 
venerable  town  in  past  ages 
and  sets  an  example  which 
is  well  worthy  of  being  fol- 
lowed by  many  a  larger  and 
wealthier  city. 

Also  in  other  Swedish 
towns,  societies  have  been 
formed,  as  in  Jonkoping  and 
Ystad,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  and  guarding  over 
memorable  buildings.  Thi.s, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  at 
Sundsvall,  on  the  Bothnian 
Gulf,  with  the  object  of 
founding  an  open-air 
museum  confined,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  pro- 
vince or  district  of  Medel- 
pad.  This  society  has 
worked  with  much  zeal  and 
unquestionable  success,  a 
number  of  houses  and  even 
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a  Lapp  church  have  been  jjurchased  by  or  pre- 
sented to  the  society,  and  £ome  of  them  have 
already  been  removed  to  its  picturesque  grounds. 
The  lines  on  which  this  open-air  museum  have  been 
formed  resemble  those  followed  in  other  places, 
although  they  each  have  their  peculiar  features, 
their  own  local  tone. 

Finland,  too,  has  now  its  open-air  museum, 
thanks  principally  to  the  efforts  of  M.  Axel  O. 
Heikel,  at  whose  instance  the  beautiful  Folis  Island 
near  Helsingfors  was  chosen  and  secured  for  the 
purpose.  The  love  of  these  institutions  seems 
deep-rooted  throughout  Scandinavia,  and  it  shall 
be  willingly  admitted  that  the  outcome  of  these 
spontaneous  labours  and  gifts  has  invariably  been 
to  the  credit  of  all  concerned.  So  with  the  Folis 
Island  museum,  where  a  number  of  buildings  of 
historic  and  ethnographical  interest  have  found  a 
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safe  resting-place  in  the  midst  of  scenery  which 
lends  itself  admirably  to  its  new  uses.  I  regret, 
however,  that  the  photographs  both  from  Finland 
and  from  Sundsvall  were  hardly  suited  for  repro- 
duction among  the  illustrations  to  this  article. 

One  of  the  pioneers  amongst  open-air  museums 
is  the  one  at  Lyngby,  I  )enmark,  over  the  welfare 
of  which  M.  Bernhard  Olsen  still  watches  with  able 
care.  If  I  mistake  not  I  gave  the  history  of  its 
foundation  in  an  article  in  this  journal  some  years 
ago,  but  like  its  fellows  in  other  lands  it  grows  and 
expands,  though  the  rules  under  which  it  is  managed 
may  be  a  little  more  stringent  than  at  some  of  the 
other  museums  of  this  class.  It  contains  several 
highly  interesting  buildings,  some  of  which  have 
come  from  afar,  from  East  Sweden,  Sleswick,  the 
Faroe  Islands,  thereby  demonstrating  what  can  be 
compassed  in  this  direction.  Our  illustrations 
show  a  portion  of  an  old  farmhouse  from  .Sweden 
and  an  interior  from  the  large  Ostenfeld  house. 
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Of  an  altogether  different  type  is  the  museum 
recently  founded  in  the  town  of  Aarhus,  Jutland. 
As  at  Ystad  a  most  interesting  old  edifice  has 
been  made  or  rather,  perhaps,  evolved  itself  into 
being  the  centre  of  the  museum,  but  whilst  at 
Ystad  the  monastery  remained  stationary,  the  old 
burgomaster  house  in  Aarhus  had  to  be  removed 
to  new  (quarters,  a  somewhat  difficult  process, 
which,  however,  has  been  most  successfully  accom- 
plished. This  very  fine  building  is  a  splendid 
type  of  the  picturesque  architecture  in  vogue  at  the 
time  (1597)  of  which  some  specimens  have  been 
preserved  in  several  1  )anish  towns  (Kolding,  Koge, 
Elsinore  and  others),  all  ably  designed  and  betraying 
clever  and  ingenious  craftsmanshi[).  A  particularly 
interesting  feature  of  the  Aarhus  house  is  its  "  hang- 
ing" balcony,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given. 

This  Burgomaster's  house  contains  a  number  of 
very  complete  and  convincing  interiors.  The  old 
living    room    boasts    the    original    decoration,    in 
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yellow,  red,  and  white  lime  colours,  from  the  year 
1597,  with  the  old  cupboards  and  tables.  Next 
comes  the  "  blue "  room,  its  lime  colour  orna- 
mentation dating  from  the  year  1650,  since  which 
year  the  old  cabinet  has  been  in  the  house.  The 
"  Pyramid  salon"  brings  us  another  fifty  years 
nearer  our  own  time,  its  decoration  and  furniture 
hailing  from  the  year  1700.  Some  seventy  years 
younger  is  the  room  with  the  white  furniture  and 
the  clavichord,  on  which  one  should  notice  the 
ivory  keys.  Amongst  the  men  who  have  succeeded 
in  forming  and  consolidating  the  Aarhus  Museum, 
special  praise  is  due  to  M.  Peter  Holm,  who  for 
years  has  had  this  matter  at  heart. 

I  fear  the  dry  and  cursory  details  to  which  I  have 
felt  compelled  to  confine  myself  in  this  article  are 
but  ill-fitted  to  arouse  that  interest  in  the  subject 
which  it  so  fully  deserves.  Still  I  hope  some  not 
too  distant  day  will  see  the  open-air  museum 
transplanted  into  English  soil,  where  favourable 
conditions  for  its  growth  simply  abound. 
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The  British  Water-Colour  Society  has  just  been 
formed  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Burleigh  Bruhl, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  water-colour  painters  who 
do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  existing  art  societies 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  rules  provide  for 
two  degrees  of  membership — Associates  and  full 
members — and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  exhibitions 
twice  a  year  in  one  or  other  of  the  principal  art 
centres  of  the  country.  The  Director  and  Secretary  is 
Mr.  J.  Paul  Brinson,  R.B.A.,  of  54  Tilehurst  Road, 
Reading,  from  whom  particulars  are  obtainable. 
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It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  the  sight 
of  an  attractively  illustrated  book  of  nursery 
rhymes  in  a  Regent  Street  shop  window  aroused 
my  interest  in  the  charming  work  of  H.  Willebeek 
Le  Mair,  whose  drawings  have  now  become  familiar 
through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Willy  Strecker,  who 
as  head  of  Augener  Ltd.,  the  music  publishers, 
was  quick  to  discern  the  genius  of  this  young  artist. 
Miss  Le  Mair's  drawings  are  indeed  full  of  technical 
accomplishment  and  are  marked  by  a  very  rare  and 
sensitive  appreciation  of  all  the  unconscious  grace 
and  unsophisticated  charm  of  childhood ;  and 
looking  through  a  large  number  of  her  original 
drawings,  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  do 
lately,  one  is  at  once  struck  very  forcibly  with  three 
characteristics  which  one  had  already  in  a  great 
measure  recognised  from  those  reproductions  of 
her  work  which  have  so  far  appeared.  Firstly,  the 
pronounced  feeling  for  decoration  and  the  marked 
skill  displayed  in  the  harmonious  elaboration  of 
various  details  in  the  composition  ;  secondly  the 
exquisite  quality  of  her  line,  which  for  all  its 
extreme  delicacy  never  wavers  or  betrays  any  hint 
of  weakness  or  uncertainty ;  and  lastly,  the  sweet 
sensitiveness  to  all  the  beauty  of  child  life  un- 
troubled by  any  care  for  the  morrow  but  passing 
happily  like  a  beautiful  dream  in  its  faery  world  of 
toys  and  make-believe. 

Since  the  days  of  Kate  Greenaway,  of  whose 
work  despite  all  its  great 
charm  one  is  often  a  little 
impatient  —  if  it  be  not 
rank  heresy  to  say  so — I 
know  of  no  one  who  has 
caught  so  Will  the  pure 
spirit  of  childhood  as  Miss 
Le  Mair  ;  in  her  work  one 
feels  that  the  naturalness, 
the  simplicity  of  rhjUlren 
is  interjjretod  in  its  most 
attractive  phase,  with  no 
siispi(ii)n  of  any  attempt 
to  ai)e  the  manners  of 
elders,  no  hint  of  pre- 
cocitv,  no  posing,  no 
straining  after  an  efiect  of 
^tudii'd  artlessness. 

.\  nieniher  of  oni'  of  the 
oUK'st  Dutih  t'aiuilies,  the 
artist,  who  is  still  tiuite  a 
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young  girl,  liscs  with  her  parents  in  ii  delightful 
house  in  one  of  the  krge  cities  of  Holland,  sur- 
rounded in  her  home  with  beautiful  things  ancient 
and  modern,  and  dwelling  in  an  atmosphere  whiih 
breathes  extreme  culture  and  refinement.  Her 
childhood's  days  were  passed  in  a  weIl-ai)pointed 
nursery  and  amid  surroundings  which  form  the 
motifs  for  the  interiors  and  the  scenes  depicted  in 
her  drawings.  Thus  she  has  enjoyed  exceptional 
advantages,  and  while,  of  course,  for  this  she  must 
he  congratulated  rather  than  praised,  what  one  can 
commend  most  highly  is  the  admirable  way  in 
which  she  has  availed  herself  of  the  artistic  environ- 
ment and  of  the  opportunities  she  has  enjoyed,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  produce  drawings  so  jierfect  and  so 
attractive. 

Apart  from  her  art  Miss  Le  Mair  is  versatile  in 
other  directions :  she  is  a  great  sportswoman,  a 
linguist,  is  very  gifted  musically  and  devoted  to 
dancing,  which  she  has  studied  under  M.  Jacjues- 
Dalcroze,  and  at  her  home  she  has  a  school  of  a 
dozen  or  so  little  children  whom  she  teaches 
dancing,  while  in  working  and  playmg  with  them 
no  doubt  she  finds  material  for  the  closely  observed 
and    charmingly   drawn    little    figures   so   full  of 


movement  and  grace  which  we  find  in  her  decora- 
tive illustrations. 

Intense  and  unflagging  study  would  seem  to  be 
the  key-note  of  her  art ;  in  all  her  drawings,  not 
merely  the  children,  but  the  graceful  decor  in  which 
she  places  them  so  harmoniously,  the  original  little 
dresses,  their  dolls,  their  toys,  and  all  the  details  of 
the  composition  are  true  to  life — are  all,  if  one  may 
so  express  it,  accurate  portraits.  For  instance,  as 
a  preparation  for  one  illustration  to  an  old  nursery 
rhyme  Miss  Le  Mair  had  a  number  of  mice  and 
studied  them  with  almost  the  indefatigability  of  a 
Henri  Fabre,  making  countless  drawings  and 
sketches  of  them  before  executing  the  finished 
drawings  which  represented  the  essence  and  sum 
total  of  all  this  laborious  and  close  observation. 
In  another,  an  illustration  for  "  Oranges  and 
Lemons,"  the  background  contains  what  are  really 
careful  portraits  of  the  various  church  steeples  in 
London  of  which  the  old  rhyme  tells,  and  the  same 
care  is  applied  to  all,  even  the  smallest,  details  of 
her  works. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Strecker  we  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  reproduce  several  of  Miss 
Le    Mair's    designs,    which    show   her   admirable 
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qualities  of  draughtsmanship,  her  fertility  in  the 
introduction  of  pattern  and  borders  into  her  work, 
her  comprehension  of  draperies  and  materials  which 
she  depicts  so  simply  and  yet  so  convincingly  ; 
while  from  the  supplemental  plate  in  facsimile  one 
can  appreciate  her  delicate  and  very  harmonious 
colouring. 

In  Miss  Le  Mair's  work  a  certain  affinity  can 
be  discerned  with  the  art  of  Maurice  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  under  whom,  indeed,  it  was  her  earnest 
desire  to  study.  With  much  wisdom,  however, 
this  great  French  artist  urged  her  most  strongly  to 
work  alone,  to  study  direct  from  nature  and  to 
develop  her  own  talent  and  personality  untrammelled 
by  any  outside  teaching.  She  is  therefore  entirely 
self-taught,  and  while  unquestionably  she  must  owe 
an  enormous  debt  to  her  fortuitous  circumstances, 
to  the  cultured  and  artistic  milieu  in  which  her  lot 
is  cast,  she  is  to  be  praised  highly  for  the  ability 
she  has  evinced  and  sedulously  cultivated  to  absorb 
the  beauty  ot  her  surroundings  and  to  infuse  it 
with  her  own  individuality  in  weaving  these 
delicate  fancies  of  line  and  colour,  about  which  one 
cannot  but  write  with  enthusiasm. 

One    pcMnt    in    particular    is    with    the   artist   of 
paramount  importance ;  she  deplores  the  ugliness 
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and  the  grotescjueness 
which  are  often  permitted  to 
invade  children's  books. 
Siie  would  have  nothing 
l)ut  what  is  of  simple  beauty 
in  her  work  as  in  her  sur- 
roundings, and  while  her 
deep  and  sympathetic  com- 
l)rehcnsion  of  children 
makes  her  very  keenly  alive 
also  to  tlicir  humour,  which 
is  amply  ajjparcnt  through- 
out her  work,  she  introduces 
nothing  ugly  or  terrifying 
to  mar  her  drawings. 

Finally,  to  sum  up  and 
reiterate  what  it  is  that 
pleases  one  most  in  this 
delicate  and  graceful  art; 
It  is  the  skill  with  which 
these  decorative  composi- 
tions are  treated,  the  ac- 
curacy of  draughtsmanship, 
the  perfection  of  technique 
evinced  in  the  exceedingly 
delicate  and  expressive  line 
and  the  simple  and  beauti- 
ful application  ot  the 
harmonious  colouring,  and  lastly — and  this  is 
possibly  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  Miss  Le 
Mair's  art — the  rare  grace  with  which  she  captures 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  that  tender  blossom  we 
call  childhood.  Arthur  Rp:ddie. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  Our  Oivn   Correspondents.) 

ON  DON. — Few  artists  in  our  day  have 
realised  so  fully  as  Mr.  Morton  Nance 
the  picturesque  charm  of  the  wooden 
battleshi[)s  which  guarded  our  native 
shores  in  the  days  of  old,  and  fewer  still  are  entitled 
to  speak  about  their  characteristic  features  with 
the  authority  he  has  acquired  by  close  study  of  tin 
material  now  available.  In  numerous  pictures  and 
drawings  of  his,  these  forerunners  of  the  men-o'-war 
of  later  days  figure  as  the  central  motive,  and  his 
rare  knowledge  of  constructional  details  has  ensured 
a  veracious  rendering.  That  knowledge  has,  how- 
ever, been  most  effectually  displayed  in  the  various 
models  he  has  from  time  to  time  constructed.  Three 
of  these  are  in  the  Science  Museum  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  are  often  consulted  by  artists  and  designers 
in  search  of  reliable  guidance  for  their  work.     The 
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certainty  of  liandling.  lie  s1k)\vcc1,  too,  a  com- 
position, Takint::  tlif  Cull,  which  was  scarcely- 
less  important  as  an  illustration  of  his  methods. 
Of  the  other  paintings  inrludecl  in  the  exhitiition 
the  most  notable  were  Mr.  1'.  W".  StetM's  Portrait 
Corminih  and  Marine,  the  last  a  really  exciuisite 
study  of  a  rough  sea,  M.  Le  Sidaner's  effective 
colour  arrangement,  La  Rivihr  a  Pont  Aven, 
Cn/>us\ule,  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn's  rotnist  sketches 
Market  Place,  Bruges  and  Dredgers  in  Dock,  and 
the  three  landscapes  by  Buxton  Knight,  all  of 
them  typical  examples  of  his  practice,  but  one  of 
them  particularly,  the  Evening  Glow,  a  splendidly 
expressive  record  of  nature.  There  was,  too,  a 
characteristic  little  Still  Life  by  Bonvin  :  and 
Mr.  (ieorge  Sheringham's  two  fans  and  decorative 
panel  represented  this  accomplislied  artist  exceed- 
ingly well.  

The  two  examples  of  wood  sculpture  which  we 
reproduce  are  by  a  young  Leeds  artist,  Mr.  S.  H. 
VVhitworth,  who  is  devoting  himself  enthusiastically 
to  this  branch  of  work.  His  methods  are  those  of 
the  sculptor  ;  first  he  sketches  out  the  subject,  and 
then  when  the  idea  has  developed  he  makes  a  rough 
model  in  wax  from  which  the  wood  figure  is  cut, 
this  being  thereafter  worked  on  to  give  finish  to 
details  which  cannot  be  embodied  with  precision  in 
the  wax  model.  In  small  figures  like  those  repro- 
duced, neither  of  which  exceeds  twelve  inches  in 
height,  far  more  care  is  of  course  required  than  for 
larger  work,  both  in  modelling  and  in  cutting  the 
wood,  which  in  this  case  is  white  sycamore.  Mr. 
Whitworth  held  a  scholarship  at  the  Leeds  School 
of  Art,  and  afterwards  studied  privately  under  various 
masters.  

W'e  also  reproduce  a  tenderly  modelled  bust  of  a 
little  Dutch  girl  by  Miss  Honora  M.  Rigby.  This 
charming  piece  of  work  was  exhibited  in  marble  at 
this  year's  Salon  of  the  Artistes  Frangais  in  Paris 
together  with  a  plaster  statuette.  Fin  de  Jour.  Miss 
Rigby's  work  was  also  to  be  seen  at  the  Societe 
Nationale's  Salon,  where  she  exhibited  two  groups. 


At  the  C  irfax  G.xllery  an  exhibition  by  "Some 
Modern  Artists"  his  just  closed.  These  artists  are 
post-impressionists,  but  their  art  is  a  logical  out- 
come and  not  a  reaction  from  impressionism.  The 
group,  which  includes  J.  B.  Manson.  Lucieii 
Pissarro,  Malcolm  Milne,  Harold  Stjuire,  and 
Diana  White,  have  this  in  common,  that  in  contrast 
with  English  impressionism  of  the  last  generation 
they  all  paint  in  the  highest  possible  key  and  make 


the  fullest  use  of  variety  of  vivid  colour.  But  they 
also  wish  to  retain  the  .sense  of  atmosphere.  Tlie 
defect  in  their  work  as  a  whole  is  failure  in 
truth  to  tlie  characteristic  atmosphere  of  ICnglish 
country  scenes  which  they  otherwise  naturalistically 
represent.  The  interpretation  of  Dorset  scenery  by 
Mr.  vSquire  is  in  so  high  a  key  that  one  wonders  to 
what  palette  he  would  have  to  resort  to  paint  sun- 
illumined  Italian  landscape.  It  is  in  .such  things  as 
Mr.  Malcolm  Milne's  Roses  in  blue  glass  />07vlthat  we 
get  the  true  beauty  of  this  new  art  in  its  sensitive- 
ness to  pure  colour  and  profound  appreciation  of 
colour  as  well  as  shape  as  a  chief  asset  in  design. 
Mr.  Milne's  instinct  for  colour  is  shared  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Manson,  perhaps  the  most  sensitive  [)ainter  of  the 
group. 


A  welcome  feature  of  the  present  day  is  the  in- 
fluence which  art  is  exercising  upon  costume.  The 
greatest  extravagances  of  the  moment  are  counter- 
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balanced  by  the  gradual  refinement  of  taste  which  is 
a  result  of  the  alliance  between  artists  and  cos- 
tumiers. The  Fine  Art  Society  has  been  exhibiting 
water-colours  by  artists  of  the  "Gazette  du  Bon 
Ton,"  and  while  the  original  drawings  do  not  show  to 
such  advantage  as  the  reproductions,  as  they  appear 
in  the  Gazette,  the  exhibition  was  very  fascinating. 


At  the  Leicester  Galleries  Mr.  L.  Campbell 
Taylor  has  been  exhibiting  his  paintings.  His 
style  is  exquisitely  neat  and  fastidious  ;  he  is 
capable  of  highly  wrought  detail  without  a  dull  or 
photographic  result.  He  has  a  great  feeling  for 
interior  genre,  and  this  exhibition  contained,  in 
addition  to  successful  landscapes,  his  best  work  in 
this  veijn.  Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  is  a  favourite  with 
the  public  at  the  Royal  Academy  without  con- 
ceding too  much  to  popular  taste.  To  many  the 
clean,  bright  simplicity  of  the  style  of  his  interior 
painting  is  among  its  happiest  qualities  ;  but  we  are 
aware  that  some  of  this  immediately  appealing 
sparkle  is  attained  through  neglect  of  minor  tones. 


The  sculpture  by  Mr.  Jo  Davidson  at  the  same 
gallery,  whilst  often  very  reminiscent — Earth,  for 
instance,  of  Rodin's  Eve,  while  other  pieces  reflect 
the  moods  of  Mr.  Epstein — yet  has  a  trait  of  its 
own  in  such  pieces  as  that  called  A  Fragment,  in 
which  an  exceptional  gift  of  conveying  facial  ex- 
pression is  apparent.  This  essentially  fits  the 
sculptor  for  the  task  of  portraiture,  and  all  that 
side  of  his  exhibition  was  of  arresting  quality.  A 
notable  piece  was  the  portrait  of  F.  Derwent  ^^'ood, 
A.R.A. ;  its  only  fault  being  that  it  seemed  to  add 
to  that  artist's  years. 


At  the  Walker  Gallery  ^in  Bond  Street  there  has 
been  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Mr.  Jack  B. 
Yeats.  It  is  not  for  nothing,  apparently,  that  the 
painter  is  the  brother  of  a  poet,  since  he  shares  the 
same  temperament.  Drawings  of  his  with  the  pen 
betray  a  lack  of  flexibility  in  draughtsmanship,  which 
also  makes  itself  felt  throughout  the  oil-paintings. 
But  his  art  is  animated  by  interest  in  life,  and  that 
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power  of  response  to  the  mood  of  nature  which  is 
typical  of  a  West  Irishman.  The  picture  The  Last  oj 
the  Corinthians  has  the  effect  upon  the  imagination 
of  good  fiction.  We  cannot  think  of  a  painter  whose 
art  appeals  so  much  through  a  "literary"  quality 
which  is  yet  in  his  case  not  to  be  confused  with 
pictorial  story-telling. 


Those  people  who  are  beginning  to  find  the  end- 
less succession  of  etchings  representing  architecture 
a  little  monotonous,  should  be  grateful  to  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell  for  introducing  Mr.  Clifford  Addams 
as  an  etcher.  The  artist  displays  inexhaustible 
resource  in  the  invention  of  composition,  and  has 
a  range  of  interests  that  is  exciting  ;  and  what  is  so 
much  to  the  point,  in  Bernhardfs  Joan  of  Arc, 
Dordrecht  Cathedral,  Herald  Building,  Broadway 
N.  y.  and  The  Van,  Finchley,  we  have  an  etcher 
who  is  entitled  to  take  his  rank  at  once  somewhere 
near  the  top.  

We  reproduce  an  excellent  drawing  from  a 
sketch-book  of  Cambridge  by  Walter  M.  Keesey. 
Though    primarily    an  architect,    he    has    devoted 


himself  to  pencil,  and  his  work  in  this  medium  is 
characterised  by  admirable  qualities  of  technique. 
Mr.  Keesey  studied  at  South  Kensington  and  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
Westminster.  Besides  his  work  in  lead-pencil  he 
has  lately  turned  his  attention  to  the  copperplate 
and  has  executed  some  etchings  which  evince 
much  feeling  for  purity  of  line  and  skill  in  com- 
position. In  February  last  he  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers 
and  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  that  society  was 
represented  by  four  works,  of  which  Westmitister, 
one  of  his  best  plates,  together  with  two  others, 
was  well  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year. 


The  Baillie  Gallery  held  in  June  and  July  an 
exhibition  of  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  Mr. 
Austin  O.  Spare.  Mr.  Spare  is  one  of  our  most 
finished  pen-draughtsmen  with  considerable  power 
of  imaginative  invention,  and  a  taste  for  satire. 
His  illustrations  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind 
to-day  ;  but  depression  and  mistrust  of  beauty  too 
often  have  seemed  to  prevail  as  the  spirit  of  his 
work.     In  the  recent  exhibition  these  clouds  had, 
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we  were  glad  to  observe,  lifted  a  little,  with  corre- 
sponding gain  to  the  effect  of  the  artist's  work. 


Messrs.  James  Connell  and  Sons  showed  water- 
colour  drawings  and  etchings  last  month  by  Miss 
Katharine  Cameron,  R.S.W.  The  artist  does  not 
trust  entirely  to  water-colour  in  landscape  but 
defines  her  outlines  in  pencil  and  chalk — a  varia- 
tion of  the  diluted  ink  line  of  the  old  English 
water-colourists.  Her  landscapes  are  colourful 
and  atmospheric  but  also  clearly  and  firmly  drawn 
and  most  interestingly  composed.  Her  flower- 
pieces  make  an  immediate  appeal  from  their  careful 
regard  for  decorative  success  ;  it  is  only  on  close 
inspection  that  we  sometimes  miss  in  them  the 
sympathetic  apprehension  of  volume  and  weight 
in  petal  formation  which  is  the  secret  of  the 
greatest  flower-painting. 


Mr.  Kdward  Chappel's  exhibition  (jf  moods  of 
nature,  at  the  Mendoza  Galleries,  should  be 
mentioned  among  recent  exhibitions.  Small  panels 
like  T/ie  Blue  Vase,  The  Old  Cottage,  A^oon, 
A  Sunny  Spring  Day  and  the  one  or  two  larger 
canvases,  represented  to  advantage  an  artist  whose 
work  has  arrested  attention  in  the  periodical  ex- 
hibitions of  the  International  .Society. 
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^  DINBURGH.— Miss  Emily  M.  Paterson, 

i  R.S.W.,  has  recently  held  an  exhibition  of 
her  water-colour  drawings  in  the  New 
•^  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  over  a 
hundred  examples  of  Dutch  waterways,  Venetian 
views  with  shipping,  Picardy  and  Breton  landscapes, 
Alpine  winter  scenery,  and  the  rose-tinted  aiguilles 
of  the  Dolomites.  To  interpret  these  varied  mani- 
festations of  Nature  successfully  requires  not  only 
very  considerable  technical  skill  but  an  appreciation 
of  the  subtleties  of  Nature  and  the  effect  of  light  on 
colour  under  very  different  atmospheric  conditions. 
That  she  has  been  equally  successful  would  be  too 
much  to  say,  but  she  has  at  least  striven  to  express 
Nature  as  she  saw  her  and  has  never  lapsed  into 
mere  superficial  renderings.  Where  she  has  erred 
has  been  in  over-empha.sis  of  effect  of  humid 
atmosphere  on  form  in  some  of  her  larger  1  )utch 
and  Venetian  pictures,  striving  after  results  that 
could  be  better  attained  in  oil  than  in  water-colour. 
In  other  cases,  notably  in  some  church  interiors, 
she  has  struck  just  the  right  note,  realising  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  some  of  the  earlier  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  suppressing  detail 
to  realise  massive  proportion.  Her  pictures  ot 
shipi)ing  at  Venice  show  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
j)osition  and  colour  with  brilliant  notes,  and  those 
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of  Swiss  mountain  scenery  are  thoroughly  typical 
and  realise  the  grandeur  of  effect  that  one  looks 
for  in  such  subjects.  A.  E. 

PARIS. — Every  year  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  M.  Georges  Petit  organises 
in  his  galleries  an  important  exhibition 
devoted  to  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
artist  whose  talent  is  most  worthy  of  the  honour. 
We  have  thus  had  some  very  fine  exhibitions  of 
the  art  of  Raffaelli,  La  Touche,  Besnard,  and 
Cottet,  and  now  this  year  it  is  Rene  Menard,  who 
has  achieved  a  veritable  triumph  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  works,  selected  from  his  most 
important  productions  of  the  past  five-and-twenty 
years.  Menard's  principal  pictures  have  already 
been  reproduced  in  The  Studio,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  revert  to 
the  characteristics  of  this  very  fine  and  very  noble 
talent,  which  represents  in  our  epoch  the  purest 
classicism  unmarred  by  any  of  those  faults  which 
one  is  accustomed  to  refer  to  as  academism.  What 
I  should  desire  to  give  here  is  a  rapid  coup  d'ceil 
over  the  exhibition  as  a  whole.  It  is  interesting  to 
have  seen  a  resume  of  all  the  different  inspirations 
of  the  painter,  and  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 


judging  with  what  a  masterly  sense  of  harmony  his 
work  has  developed  and  his  style  has  been  evolved. 


It  was  with  no  little  emotion  that  I  saw  once 
more  the  whole  series  of  studies  of  antiquity  by 
Menard  ;  for  he  also,  like  Claude  Lorrain  and 
Poussin  has  given  us  admirable  visions  of  classic 
landscape — ^Egina,  Agrigentum,  Paestum,  Corinth 
and  other  scenes  which  by  their  sentiment  and 
noble  lines  are  comparable  to  those  of  Sicily  or  of 
Greece,  such  as  Corsica,  Frejus,  Aigues-Mortes 
and  certain  Breton  moorlands  of  imposing  character. 


What  struck  me  particularly  in  this  exhibition 
was  the  perfect  accord  which  exists  between  the 
conception,  the  style  of  Rene  Menard  and  his 
methods  of  execution.  For  if  he  seeks  out  the 
eloquent  scenes  which  I  have  just  enumerated  he 
depicts  them,  as  colourist  and  draughtsman  in  a 
manner  which  gives  way  in  no  respect  to  his 
imagination.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
or  more  powerful  than  the  sparkling  golden  hues 
of  the  painter's  palette,  than  his  firm  and  unerring 
draughtsmanship.  We  reproduce  here  three  of 
his  drawings  which  appeared  to  be  particularly 
admirable  and    in  which  one   can  appreciate   the 
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strong  and  beautiful  construction  whiih  the  artist 
knows  so  well  liow  to  give  to  his  compositions. 


'I'liis  exhibition  also  contained  some  very  fine 
landscapes  executed  in  either  oil  or  pastel,  such  as 
the  Marat's  de  Grimaiid  or  the  Foret  en  automnc 
and  divers  Venetian  scenes,  but  lack  of  space  made 
it  impossible  to  include  Menard's  large  decorative 
coni])ositions,  though  many  sketches  and  studies 
served  to  reminil  us  of  his  great  anil  noble  paintings 
in  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  tlu"  Sorhonne,  and  in  the 
Savings  Bank  at  Marseilles.  The  exhibition 
achieved  a  great  success  with  both  artists  and 
lovers  of  art.  The  former  have  hailed  in  Menard, 
an(.l  rightly  so,  an  artist  who  sheds  glory  upon  the 
French  school  and  French  genius  ;  the  others  have 
enthusiastically  acquired  all  the  works  which  were 
for  disposal  in  this  superb  ensemble.  H.  F. 


In  looking  over  the  recently  issued  volume  of 
"  L'CEuvre  Grave  et  Lithographic  de  Steinlen," 
fascinatingly  compiled  by  M.  E.  de  Crauzat,  one 
gets  an  amazing  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  delight- 
ful work  Steinlen  has  done.  From  his  abundant 
knowledge  of  nature  and  humanity  he  weaves 
gay  and  tragic  aspects  in  all  mediums  with  an 
equality  of  greatness,   and  be  his  subject  etched 


or  executed  in  pen,  pencil,  chalk,  or  paint,  it  is 
always  admirably  wedded  to  whichever  of  the 
five  mediums  he  may  have  chosen  as  his  means  of 
expression.  Apart  from  his  brilliant  technique 
and  design,  there  are  in  his  work  vital  elements 
which  appeal  to  all,  whether  they  be  among  the 
most  academic  enthusiasts  or  ultra  modern  in  their 
sympathies.  Though  he  is  an  indefatigable  worker 
from  nature,  it  is  not  in  his  direct  and  learned 
transcripts  that  one  finds  the  real  Steinlen,  but  in 
those  works  in  which  the  gathered  facts  have  been 
leavened  through  his  mind  and  memory,  creating 
as  it  were  a  new  nature,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the 
drawing  of  The  Vagabond,  here  reproduced,  which 
was  done  with  a  reed  pen  in  brown  ink,  belongs. 


The  transformation  which  has  been  effected  in 
the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  in  order  to  house  the  exhibi- 
tion of  British  Decorative  Arts  must  evoke  the 
unqualified  appreciation  of  all  who  know  how 
limited  is  the  exhibition  space  it  affords  and  the 
lofty  proportions  of  the  galleries.  The  original 
height  to  the  roof  lights  has  been  considerably 
lessened  by  an  intervening  material  forming  a 
velarium  decorated  with  zodiacal  signs  ;  the  scheme 
and  colour  of  the  designs  giving  a  certain  subdued 
golden  light  to  the  interior,  which  is  so  arranged 
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with  a  pulpit,  a  tomb,  altar,  and  reredos  at  one  end 
and  the  side  walls  prominently  hung  with  leaded 
glass  cartoons,  as  to  convey  the  impression  on 
entering  that  one  is  on  the  threshold  of  some 
ancient  chapel.  At  fitful  intervals  openings  lead 
off  into  side  passages  and  a  number  of  rooms  have 
also  been  most  appropriately  constructed  to  show 
to  advantage  the  exhibits  they  contain. 


Asa  retrospective  exhibition  with  a  predominance 
of  work  which  one  associates  with  the  early  days  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  revival  in  England,  nothing 
but  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Many  of  the 
exhibits,  however,  which  bear  a  more  recent  date, 
though  excellent  in  craftsmanship,  show  no  natural 
development  or  real  progress,  but  merely  that  the 
designers  are  content  to  borrow  from  the  past. 
With  the  notable  excei)tion  of  the  fine  collection  of 
cabinet  work  shown  by  Ernest  (iimson,  the  furni- 
ture throughout  the  exhibition  is  disap[)()intiiig. 
It  would  have  been  more  influentially  interesting  if 
some  of  the  space  it  occupies  had  been  given  to 
the  complete  furnishing  of  one  or  two  rooms, 
say,  by  Baillie  Scott,  whom  I  notice  is  not  repre- 
sented, or  by  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh,  whose 
work   has  jjcrhaps   had  a    wider   influence  on   the 


Continent  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  moderns  who 
have  a  much  larger  representation  in  the  exhibition, 
the  one  small  scale  drawing  on  tracing  paper  by 
which  Mackintosh  is  represented  being  a  very  earl)' 
expression  of  his  talent. 


The  exhibition  is  indeed  very  sparse  in  representa- 
tive modern  work.  Mr.  \'oysey  has  a  very  modest 
exhibit  and  such  men  as  George  ^^'alton,  E.  L. 
Lutyens,  ^\'alter  Cave,  Oscar  Paterson,  George 
Eogan,  John  Ednie,  (S:c.,  show  nothing.  Examples 
of  glass  cartoons  and  designs  are  numerous  and 
reminiscent ;  executed  examples  few  and  ancient. 
In  almost  all  instances  the  primary  cjuality  of  the 
material  is  ignored,  the  result  being  a  number  of 
painted  pieces  of  glass  held  together  by  leads. 
However,  as  most  of  the  work  shown  is  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature  any  adverse  criticism  must 
necessarily  he  (lualificd,  as  churcli  building  still 
atlheres  to  Gothic  aspirations,  but  when  one  has  to 
look  at  a  design  three  times  to  maTce  (|uite  sure  it 
is  not  a  small  coloured  reiilica  of  a  wiiulow  in 
Chartres  Cathedral  there  cannot  be  anything  very 
British  about  it  exce[)t  a  shrewd  capacity  for 
adapting  the  art  of  other  nations.  It  is  this  spirit, 
too,  that  seems  to  be  most  pronounced  throughout 
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the  exhibition  and  to  rail  nuich  kA  it  tlir  Arts  and 
Crafts  of  ("iiiMl  IJritain  is  iTroni'oiis.  If  iIkmi-  is  an 
oflcct  tluTt.'  nuist  have  been  a  cause,  and  I  ha\t'  no 
doubt  that  the  system  of  granting  bursaries  to 
School  of  Art  students  so  that  tluy  can  tour 
Europe  ami  send  back  niontliK  instahnciits  of  their 
cribbings  to  qualify  for  tlu'ir  niontliK  allowance  has 
nuich  to  do  \\  ith  the  tiltimate  har\i'st  Mniiland  remaps. 


'I'echnicall\  there  is  little  in  the  exhibition  that 
one  can  fuul  fault  with  ;  the  craftsmanship  is 
delightfully  perfect  and  in  the  smaller  work,  such 
as  the  ieweller\'  and  enamels,  most  admirable, 
especially  attractive  being  st)me  necklaces  and 
enamel  triptyi'hs  by  Mrs.  'IVaciuair,  the  remarkably 
fine  cloisonne  enamels  of  Harold  Stal)ler,  various 
examples  of  jewellery  by  Henry  ^\'ils()n  and 
fascinating  silver  work  by  J.  Paul  Cooper,  and 
those  interested  in  needlework  and  embroidery  will 
find  much  to  attract  them  in  the  knowledge 
displayed  in  the  unfmished  panel  Orphec  by  Miss 
Moxton  and  the  panel  entitled  Gloria  by  Miss  Ann 
Macbeth.  Then  there  is  a  little  room  one  must 
not  forget  which  contains  some  delicately  decorative 
water-colourdra  wings  on  vellum  by  Mrs.  Mackintosh ; 
and  in  this  room,  too,  the 
work  of  Jessie  M.  King 
could  not  be  shown  to 
better  advantage  for  light 
and  arrangement.  Here 
also  is  an  excellent  display 
of  fans  and  decorative 
jmintings  on  silk  by  George 
Sheringham,  pen  and  ink 
drawings  by  Miss  Annie 
French  and  some  remark- 
ably good  loan  examples 
of  the  work  of  Charles 
Conder,  while  in  the  ad- 
joining rooms  (jne  can  fully 
satisfy  one's  early  delight 
in  the  work  of  ^Valter 
Crane.  Amongst  the  more 
recent  work  shown  1  was 
especially  attracted  by  four 
little  simple  coloured  wood 
engravings  by  Maxwell  Arm- 
field,  the  prints  of  Allen  W. 
Seaby  and  F.  Morley  Flet- 
cher, and  the  lithographs 
of  G.  Spencer  Pryse. 


to  me  to  ha\c'  been  wasted  on  ungainh'  sha])es 
and  sensek'ss  ornamentation,  .\mongst  the  most 
iniiciue  examples  ol  research  and  attainment 
the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  I'ilkington  ari'  imrivalled, 
and  tlure  are  also  some  parlicularh'  interesting 
e\ami)les  by  William  de  .Morgan  ami  W.  Howson 
'I'axlor,  whik'  in  table  glass  there  is  nothing  lo(]uite 
compari'wiih  that  shown  b\  laiues  Powell  and  Sons. 
Hut  if  one  were  to  [)redict  any  decided  influence 
that  mav  be  the  outcome  of  the  exhibition  in  France 
it  would  be  from  the  section  devoted  to  ])rinting.  In 
it  are  shown  manv  exhibits  of  unconmion  interest, 
though  one  feels  that  in  the  illuminated  jjages  and 
decorations  mediaeval  infiuence  is  too  pronounced. 
If  French  design  does  dip  largely  into  the  past 
it  has  a  certain  independent  character  of  its  own, 
and  it  is  the  independence  of  Britain's  designers 
one  would  have  liked  to  see  more  of  in  the 
exhibition.  E.   A.  T. 

BERLIN. — The    Schulte    Salon    has    been 
showing  the  work  of  the  Munich  painter 
Edmund    Steppes.      An  inborn    flow  of 
feeling  tinged  with  a  shade  of  melancholy 
pervades  this  work,  whether  the  human  figure  or 


In   i)ottery  a  good   deal 
of  energy  and  colour  appear 
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l;iiids(-a|)e  lie  his  suhjrct.  Our  diMcrns  in  it  the 
inlhieiu'i'  of  Diircr  and  Tliuma;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
typiially  German.  Steppes  is  tlie  painter  of  silence. 
He  loves  the  (|iiiet  \alley  and  the  lonely  mountain 
tops  ;  he  is  attracted  also  to  solitary  trees,  espeeiallv 
wiien  they  have  a  bizarre  silhouette.  Bright  sunlight 
is  not  to  his  taste,  he  prefers  tlu'  subdued  light  of 
dawn,  evening,  and  moonlight.  Evidences  are 
present  in  his  art  that  he  is  nt)t  averse  to  modern 
modes  of  expression,  but  he  loves  to  persevere  in 
his  own  style.  Stepj)es  is  a  Bavarian,  and  he 
attended  the  Munich  Academ\-.  but  he  prefers 
to  be  considered  a  .self-taught  artist,  as  he  learned 
most  from  nature  and  the  old  masters.  He 
won  the  State  gold  medal  at  (kaz,  and  his  paintings 
ixnd  other  works  are  to  be  found  in  many  German 
public  collections. 

The  talent  of  Ernst  Aufseeser,  which  was  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  attract  attention,  has  procured 
him  a  call  to  the  Kunstgewerbe-Schule  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  where  he  has  now  taken  charge  of  the  class  of 
Prof.  Ehmke.  His  eminent  ability  as  a  designer 
who  combines  inventiveness  and  facility  of  visualis- 
ing decorative  compositions  with  a  sound  knowledge 
of  historical  ornament  and  love  of  actuality  is  sure 
to  have  a  favourable  influence  on  craft  students. 
The  Deutscher  \Verkbund's  exhibition  at  Cologne 
shows  some  of  his  latest  achievements  and  also  his 
pupils'  works.  In  the  Tea-House  of  Prof.  Kreis, 
the  only  building  which  will  remain 
standing  after  the  exhibition,  Aufseeser 
has  provisionally  arranged  the  Munich 
Marionette  Theatre,  which  is  to  be  used 
as  a  cafe  after  the  close  of  the  show. 
Here  the  black  and  pink  tiles  of  the 
walls,  the  green  and  black  frieze  on  a 
white  ground,  the  ceiling  reliefs,  the 
black  silk  curtains  with  vermilion  ap- 
plications and  the  stage  with  its  var- 
nished vermilion  frame,  have  assisted 
in  the  picturescjue  decoration  of  a 
ceramic  interior.  His  black  and  white 
drawings  in  the  Haupt  Halle  with  their 
firm  yet  loosel)-  interwoven  line-work 
bear  witness  to  a  skill  of  draughtsman- 
ship comparable  to  that  of  the  old 
Netherlandish  wood-cutters  and  en- 
gravers. In  them  the  pictorial  capacity, 
the  originality  and  the  rich  fantasy  of 
the  artist  are  summed  up. 


school  of  Paris,  is  now  dedicating  his  talent  entirely 
to  a  study  of  the  dancing-art  which  Isadora  Duncan 
and  her  sister  Elizabeth  expound  by  example  and 
I)recept.  He  lives  at  1  )armstadt  so  iis  to  be  able 
to  study  his  favourite  models  in  the  school  carried 
on  by  l'',lizabeth  Duncan,  and  his  hand  essays  to 
capture  their  instantaneous  movements  together 
with  the  atmosjjhere  of  circumfluent  light  and  air. 
The  exhibition  of  his  work  at  Messrs.  Friedmann  and 
\\'eber's  also  introduced  the  artist  as  a  characteristic 
delineator  of  Venetian  street  scenes.  J.  J. 

VENICE. — The  exhibition  which  was  in- 
augurated on  April  24  is  the  eleventh 
in  order  of  these  most  successful  biennial 
displays  of  art  organised  by  the  City 
of  \'enice,  and  it  fully  keeps  up  to  the  level 
of  previous  years,  both  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  works  exhibited.  The  quantity  i.s,  in  fact, 
so  great  that  in  a  brief  survey  such  as  is  here  given 
only  the  works  of  primary  importance  can  be 
noticed.  I  shall  therefore  touch  but  cursorily  upon 
the  Pavilions  of  the  Nations  before  passing  to  a 
notice  of  Italy's  contributions,  from  which  our 
illustrations  are  drawn. 


Among  these  pavilions,  that  of  France  this  year,  as 
before,  claims  a  leading  place,  and  this  year  again 
its  chief  interest  centres  in  four  excellent  individual 
exhibitions.     Emile  Bourdelle  is  a  .sculptor  of  {)ower. 


Mons.  T.    Grandjouan,   a  gifted 
draughtsman  of   the   impressionistic 
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of  passion  and  originality,  and  his  thirty-two  works 
exhibited  here  are  a  revelation  of  his  mastery. 
Nor  less  so  in  the  next  room  are  the  paintings  of 
M.  Paul  Albert  Besnard.  Here  we  have  a  real 
presentment  of  India,  with  her  marvellous  pictorial 
possibilities.  All  the  warmth  and  colour  of  the 
East  come  before  us  most  vividly  presented  in 
an  art  which  we  approach  even  more  intimately 
in  the  seven  frames  filled  with  little  pen-and-ink 
studies,  coloured  sometimes  with  wash. 


The  British  Pavilion  shows  a  marked  improve- 
ment on  that  of  two  years  back.  The  impression 
from  the  first  is  satisfactory  :  in  the  entrance-room 
a  large  canvas  by  Mr.  Lavery  i^The  Amazon)  meets 
the  eye  at  once,  with  on  the  one  side  Mr.  Charles 
Sims's  Island  Festival,  with  its  delicious  flesh  tints 
of  the  nudes,  Mr.  Talmage's  Self-portrait,  and  Mr. 
Cecil  Rea's  charming  Secret  of  the  Stream  ;  on  the 
other,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  portrait  of  his  daughter, 
Kitty.  Elsewhere  we  find  Mr.  Anning  Bell,  Mrs. 
Laura  Knight  (^Dawn  and,  among  the  water-colours. 
The    Gipsy-girl  Bathing),    Mr.    Harrington    Mann, 


Mr.  Gerald  Moira,  Mr.  G.  F.  Kelly,  and  among 
the  water-colour  and  tempera  exhibits  Clara  and 
Hilda  Montalba,  Mr.  Russell  Flint,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Sims.  Sir  Alfred  East's  painting  here 
brings  back  to  us  the  keen  interest  which  this  fine 
artist  took  in  these  exhibitions  of  Venice,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Water-colour  Society  of  Milan. 


In  the  British  Pavilion,  though  there  are  two 
individual  rooms,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  fresh, 
varied,  interesting.  In  that  of  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  whole 
effect  seems  monotonous,  though  here,  too,  some 
admirable  paintings  are  to  be  seen,  such  as  the 
brilliant  Leda  of  Hugo  Vogel  in  the  first  room,  a 
masterpiece  of //(f//?-a/>  treatment  of  the  figure,  the 
paintings  of  Kolbe,  Ackermann,  Max  Schlichting, 
and  the  portraits  of  Harry  Schultz  and  Schuster- 
Woldan,  while  among  the  sculpture  a  bronze  figure 
of  a  little  girl  by  Levvin  Funcke  is  quite  charming. 


The  Russian  Pavilion  has  come  into  being  this 
year,  having  been  opened  by  the  Grand  Duchess 
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\"l;uliinir  on  tlu'  last  day  of  April  ;  aiul  il  is  most 
ap|)n)priatc  that  KiistodirlT's  ailininihk'  portrait  ot 
this  immifucm  patron  of  Russian  nuxkrn  art 
slioiild  occupy  the  i-cntrc  of  the  laruc  room.  '\'\\v 
l'a\  ilion  ilsi-lf  is  attratti\  c  witli  its  little  balcony  o\  (.m- 
looking  the  lagoons.  Ihe  long  anil  terrible  winters 
of  Russia,  not  without  their  own  beauty,  find 
expression  here  in  the  snow  scenes  ot  Hialinski  and 
Stalit/a  ;  and  lier  peasant  life  in  pictures  by 
Butihkuri.  Kulikoff,  Fechin  (a  kind  of  llrangwNn 
in  Russian  art),  KolcsuikofT  and  Saidenberg. 
Figure-subjects  of  interest  are  The  Green  Dress  of 
Nieolai  Kusnelsoff,  the  Salome,  (U'corati\eIy  con- 
ceived, by  Sureniantz,  and  the  wonderful  study  of 
an  Al'hess  bv  Kustodieff,  which  conies  from  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Hrielly  glancing  at  the  Pavilion  of  Hungary  with 
the  paintings,  strong  in  key,  of  (Isok  and  F^erenc/.y 
and  that  of  Belgium,  where  \'an  Rysselberghe,  with 
his  luminous  nudes,  fills  all  one  side  of  the  large 
room,  with  the  weird  art  of  James  Ensor  to  face 
him,  and  where  also  there  is  some  excellent  sculp- 


ture b\  N'iclor  Rousseau  anil  W  outers  and  an 
interesting  si'rii's  of  medals  1)\-  .\rmanil  l>onnetain, 
we  come  to  the  Italians  and  other  nations  whose 
contributions  are  shown  in  the  great  central  build- 
ing. Mere,  in  the  cu])ola  and  central  salon,  we 
have  tile  decoration,  light  in  key  and  brilliant  in 
treatment,  of  (lalileo  ( "hini,  whose  work  in  Siani, 
where  he  was  commissioned  to  decorate  the  throne- 
room  of  tile  Ro\al  Palace,  we  shall  find  later  in  the 
room  set  apart  for  his  work  in  Sala  25  ;  and 
arotnid  this  central  hall  are  tlu-  sculptm-es,  monu- 
mental in  their  archaic  severity  of  techniiiue,  of 
Ivan  Mestrovic,  tlie  Croatian  sculptor. 


In  one  of  the  rooms  groii])eil  around  the  central 
hall  we  find  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of  the  art 
of  Hermen  Anglada.  There  are  seventeen  of  his 
paintings,  all  single  figure.s,  all  posed  more  or  less 
conventionally,  all  in  rich  costume,  and  most  of 
them  S])anish  in  character.  If  we  try  to  analyse 
their  attraction  we  shall  find  it  in  the  extraordinary 
charm  of  colour,  as  distinctive  a  note  here  as  in  the 
art  of  Innoceiiti,  and  as  strangely  attractive.     The 
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next  room  contains  Arturo  Noci's  clever  '^portrait, 
a  little  crowded  into  the  canvas,  of  the  actress, 
I.yda  Borelli,  with  a  suggestion  of  Uivery's  influence, 
and  his  delightful  vision  of  Terracina,  with  purple 
distances  and  a  strij)  of  deep  blue  sea.  Near  l)y 
the  \'enetian,  Zandomeneghi,  who,  like  Hoklini,  has 
been  for  many  years  settled  in  Paris,  occupies 
a  room  with  his  paintings  which,  though  they 
may  seem  sometimes  a  little  old-fashioned,  are 
always  sound  in  technitjue.  In  an  adjoining  room 
a  group  of  Spanish  artists — Benedito,  Chicharro, 
and  the  brilliant  SoroUa— provide  an  interesting 
display,  and  a  little  further  on  we  come  to  the 
richly  dec()rali\e  paintings  of  l'"rank  IJrangwyn. 


female  nude  finely  suggestive  of  form  emergent 
from  the  marble),  and  (iraziosi,  who  shows  a 
clever  crouching  figure  of  a  girl.  In  Sala  19  we 
encounter  a  group  of  interesting  painters — Italico 
Brass,  brilliant  as  ever  in  his  Fireworks  and 
The  Alasks  arc  /\7ss///x' ;  Onorato  ('arlandi  (/} 
Slimmer  Nii::;ht  0/1  Monte  Amiaici),  Martini  with  his 
pastel  Portrait  of  the  Marehesa  Casati,  Ferruccio 
Scattola  {0/1  the  Lai^vo/is),  and  the  sculptor 
1  )"Antino  in  his  delightful  little  bronze  of  Rin,  and 
lastly,  Hans  Lerche's  marvellous  coloured  glass,  and 
his  portrait  medallions  of  the  present  Pope  and  his 
predecessor,  which  are  admirable,  and  reveal  him 
as  a  sculptor  of  very  high  merit. 


I  have  mentioned  Felice  Cast)rati  already  with 
sympathy  in  my  notice  ot 
these  \'enice  exhibition.s, 
and  this  year  we  find  the 
young  Veronese  painter 
represented  by  three  works 
of  a  distinctively  symbolic 
character,  of  which  The 
Milkx  Way  is  the  most  at- 
tractive in  colour  and  treat- 
ment ;  while  near  him  are 
Maurice  Denis  and  De  Ste- 
fani,  Guido  Trentin,  and 
other  Veronese  painters 
who  seem  to  follow  some- 
what the  lead  of  Casorati. 
Bezzi  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage this  year  in  Sala  2 
with  nine  landscapes  which 
are  full  of  poetry,  and  in 
the  same  room  are  Bat- 
taglia,  Giacomo  Grosso  (in 
who.se  large  canvas,  Le 
plaisir  dii  Roy,  the  nudes 
reflected  in  water  are 
treated  with  admirable 
mastery),  and  a  clever 
bronze.  Girl  Looking  at 
Herself  in  the  Water,  by 
Portanova.  Near  this  work 
is  Pietro  Canonica's  marble 
Portrait  of  Princess  Clotilde 
of  Savoy,  and  elsewhere  the 
exhibition  contains  ex- 
cellent examples  of  work  by 
other  Italian  sculptors,  such 
as  Bistolfi,  Dazzi  (a  Pieta 
very  Michelangesque  in 
conception),  Cataldi  (a 
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One  of  the   successes  of  this   exhibition    is  the 
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series  of  eii^hty-one  tempera  paintings  by  Arisiide 
Sartorio  who,  like  Cataltli  and  like  the  late  Henr\- 
("oleinan.  is  an  en^lul^ia^t  lor  the  ("ainpagna  of 
Rome,  and  has  devoted  these  last  years  to  the 
revelation  of  its  beauties  whieh  he  gives  us  here. 
All  the  life  of  the  Campagna  de\el()ps  itself  in  tluM' 
paintings.  We  see  the  sheep  arri\ing  from  llu' 
mountains,  their  mitlday  rest,  their  return  (o  the 
fold,  then  the  bufljiloes  dragging  great  blocks  of 
travertine,  or  roaming  at  large  in  the  swani])s,  and 
— most  beautiful  of  all  tlu'  moon  rising  ()\er  the 
waste  of  marshes.  Next  to  this  fascinating  room  we 
have  one  no  less  attractive,  in  which  I'^ttore  Tito,  in 
a  brilliant  series  of  paintings  portraits,  mythological 
subjects  and  scenes  of  modern  \'enetian  life—  re- 
atilirms  his  jjosition  as  capo-scuola  and  leader  of 
modern  Venetian  art.  Among  the  portrait.s,  that  of  his 
wife  {On  the  Beach)  is  admirable,  and  the  exuberant 
vitality  of  his  art  expresses  itself  amcmg  the  country 


Innocenti  are  represented  by  excellent  work,  as  iiT 
sculpture'  is  Maria  .\ntonietta  I'oglianiwith  herbron/.t- 
luulc  and  charmini:  rose-tinted  marble  of  a  cliild. 


The  \\'nice  I'.xliibition  ot  this  wax  has  Iwo' 
points  in  its  faxour,  which  it  is  far  from  easy  to- 
combine.  It  is  original,  in  that  it  strikes  at  new 
l)aths  in  art  and  <)i)ens  new  vistas  :  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  mar\ell()usly  inclusive — as  may  be  seen 
from  the  jjretty  extensive  list  that  I  have  here  given 
of  all  the  best  jjrogressive  ekments  in  modern 
Italian  art.  Ski.wvn   Bkinton. 


V 


lENNA. — A  recent  exhibition  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Women  Artist.s- 
of  Austria  (Vereinigung  bildender 
Kiinstlerinnen  Oesterreichs)  showed  that 
the  members  are  very  earnest  in  their  endetivours  to 
uphold  the  prestige  of  the  Society.  The  exhibition 
scenes  in  those  in  which  his  own  children  comprised  one  hundred  and  forty  items,  and  those 
take  part — The  Beach  of  Ba/leria  a.ud  Banks  of  the  which  belonged  to  applied  art  gave  another  proofs 
Brenta — as  well  as  in  the  great  canvas  of  the  were  one  needed,  of  the  undoubted  talent  and 
rebuilt  ram])anile  {2^  Apri/e,  igi2),  and  such  inborn  feeling  for  decoration  possessed  by  these 
mythological  scenes  as  Centaurs  and  Nymphs  and  young  Austrian  women.  The  chief  exhibitors  of 
The  Amazons,  in  which  he  depicts  wild  girls  with  work  of  this  kind  were  Johanna^  Meier  Michel, 
floating  hair  riding  astride  even  wilder  horses.  who  in  a    comparatively  short  space   of  time  has 

■ gained  a  foremost  place  in  her  own  special  line  of 

lastly,  we  have  the  sculpture  of  Medardo  Rosso,  art — small  bronzes  and  ceramic  figures  ;  Helena 
the  paintings,  eight  in  number  and  as  fine  as  ever,  by  Johnova  and  Rosa  Fuchs,  who  are  both  engaged  in 
Mancieni,  the  beautiful  colour-schemes  of  Galileo  the  production  of  interesting  ceramic  work  ;  Sophie 
Chini,  taken  entirely,  frcjm  his  visit  to  Siam,  the  Naske-Sandor,  whose  speciality  is  jewellery  and 
(juaint  fancy  of  Paolo  Sala 
in  his  Ancestors  and  Ave 
Audaces  I  where  the  pen- 
guins seem  to  discuss  the 
explorer's  fate  :  the  Vene- 
tian art  of  Zanetti  Zilla,  the 
Tuscan  country-life  of 
(lioli,  and  the  rich  colour- 
ing of  another  'i'uscan, 
Plinio  Nomellini.  Even, 
.so,  I  have  not  exhausted 
my  list.  Among  the  Vene- 
tians, Miti-Zanetti  {N^oc- 
tiirne),  the  Ciardi  family — 
(iuglielmo,  Guiseppe  and 
Emma  {Airs  and  Graces), 
Fragiacomo,  Zezzos  ; 
among  the  north  Italians 
Fratino,  Falchetti  {Morninj^ 
Ec/ogue),  Bosia,  IVeviati, 
Leonardo  Hazziiro,  Emilio 
Gola,  Borsa  ;  and  among 
the  Romans,  Lionne  and 
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TEMPERA    PAINTING    BY    MINKA    PODHAJSKA 

(  Vereinigung  bildender  Kiinstlerinnen  Oesterreichs ) 


Mother  and  Child  is  an 
expressive  rendering  of 
maternal  devotion  ;  Ella 
Rothe,  who  in  her  coloured 
drawing  Alt-  Wiener  Hof — 
one  of  three  exhibited  by 
her  —  has  chosen  as  her 
theme  one  of  those  old- 
world  corners  of  Vienna 
which  are  rapidly  vanish- 
ing; Olga  Brand-Krieg- 
hammer,  who  has  a  pen- 
chant for  bright-hued 
flowers  ;  Angela  Adler, 
Hedwig  Neumann-Pishing, 
Johanna  Freund,  Lila 
Ciruner,  Crete  ^^'ieden-Veit 
and  other  painters,  while 
among  the  exhibitors  of 
etchings,  drawings,  and 
lithographs  reference 
should  be  made  to  Marie 
Ressel,  Elizabeth  Laske, 
Marianne  Frimberger, 
Mariska  Augustin,  Berta 
Czegka,  Marianne  Hitsch- 
mann-Steinberger,  and 
Magda  von  Eerch. 

A.  S.  L. 


enamelling,  and  who  has  not  only  served  her 
apprenticeship  in  these  crafts  but  has  worked  as 
a  journeywoman  in  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Holland,  and  other  countries  and  Ella  Briggs-Baum- 
feld,  who  practises  as  an  architect ;  she  showed  a 
boudoir  which  though  somewhat  glaring  in  its 
colour-scheme  was  yet  well  designed,  well  arranged, 
and  pleasing  in  its  details. 


The  pictures  and  drawings  formed  a  varied  dis- 
play, and  one  was  glad  for  once  to  see  but  few 
portraits,  the  most  notable  of  these  being  Rosa 
Frankfurt's  study  of  a  man's  head  remarkable  for  its 
characterisation.  Baroness  Helene  Krausz's  por- 
trait of  an  old  man,  excellent  alike  in  handling  and 
interpretation,  and  Luise  Fraenkel-Halm,  who 
showed  a  portrait  of  a  little  girl  with  a  background 
of  gay  flowers.  Minka  Podhajska,  whose  beautiful 
toys  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  of  The 
Studio,  is  also  a  painter  of  fine  feeling,  as  witness 
her  Seaport,  here  reproduced.  Frau  Harlfinger- 
Zakucka,  also  of  note  as  a  creator  of  toys,  likewise 
showed  some  very  interesting  landscapes  handled  in 
an  individual  manner.  Other  artists  whose  work 
calls  for  mention  are  E.   Leuze-Hirschfeld,  whose 
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The  Art  of  the  Great  Masters.  Frederick  Lees. 
(London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.  Ltd.) 
^2  125^.  6^. — This  essay  is  written  on  the  art  of  the 
great  masters  as  exemplified  by  drawings  in  the 
collection  of  Emile  Wauters.  The  book  contains 
a  very  large  number  of  reproductions  made  with 
exceptional  delicacy,  and  it  is  the  greatest  names 
the  world  has  known  that  are  represented.  Whilst 
everything  is  written  round  the  drawings,  the  history 
of  Italian  and  Flemish  art  is  developed  in  the  text 
in  such  an  interesting  manner  that  the  book 
becomes  of  the  utmost  value  to  a  reader  entering 
upon  the  study  of  the  old  masters.  In  his  intro- 
duction the  author  has  something  to  say  whicli 
reflects  the  considered  opinion  of  many  critics  to- 
day in  regard  to  the  future  of  art.  He  points  out 
that  we  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  situation  similar 
to  that  which  confronted  Ingres  when,  revolting 
against  the  art  to  which  his  fellow  artists  were 
resigned,  he  discovered  nature — which  remains 
the  inexhaustible  scourcc  of  beauty — through  the 
masters  of  the  Renaissance,  Masaccio  and  Rai)hael, 
He  felt  the  necessity,  says  the  author,  using  Ingres" 
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"MOTHER    AM)    CHILI)"  BY    E.    LEUZE    HIRSC 

(  I  'ei-einigung  bildcnder  Kuiistlcrinnen  Oesterreichs ) 

own  phrase,  of  "striking  the  hydra  to  the  ground." 
The  hydra  was  all  those  deformities  in  paint  which 
had  appeared  at  the  Salons  since  1822.  "The 
severe  description  which  Ingres  introduced,  his 
return  to  nature,  the  integrity  of  his  drawing,  had  on 
all  those  who  came  afterwards  a  mighty  and  secret 
influence." 

A  Short  Critical  History  of  Architecture.  By  H. 
He.\thcote  StathaiM,  F.R.I. B.A.  (London: 
K.  T.  Batsford)  \os.  net. — The  special  object  of  this 
manual  is,  to  quote  the  author's  own  words,  "  to 
give  a  concise  history  of  the  development  of 
achitectural  forms  and  styles  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  not  a  mere  statement  of  facts  in 
chronological  order,  but  a  critical  commentary  on 
the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  the  various  styles  and 
buildings  described  and  illustrated,  thus  inviting 
the  reader  to  consider  what  are  the  influences,  and 
what  the  treatment  of  design,  which  go  to  i)roduce 
good  or  bad  architecture."  'Jhus  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  in  the  manner  commonly  adopted, 
by  cutting  up  architecture  into  chapters  of  national 
styles,  the  author  throughout  directs  attention  to 
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general  and  vital  characteristics  and  the 
factors  which  ha\e  given  rise  to  them, 
dwelling  at  considerable  length  on'those 
periods  during  which  an  architectural 
slyli'  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  making,  for,  as 
\\v  rightly  observes,  "  every  building  that . 
ever  existed  of  which  the  design  is  of 
architectural  importance,  owes  its  form 
and  its  details,  more  or  less  to  some- 
thing less  comjjlete  that  has  preceded 
it."  As  the  result  of  this  method  of 
treatment  we  have  a  history  of  architec- 
tural development  from  Ancient  Egypt 
onwards  which  the  reader,  whether  pro- 
fessional or  layman,  can  follow  with  real 
interest  and  understanding,  and  even 
the  headlines  are  so  framed  from  one 
page  to  another  as  to  convey  the  pith  of 
the  discourse.  The  author  writes  in  an 
easy,  fluent  style  which  is  rare  in  treatises 
of  this  kind,  and  while  we  are  left  in  no 
doubt  as  to  his  wide  range  of  knowledge, 
his  exposition  is  commendably  free  from 
that  display  of  technical  erudition  which 
so  often  deters  those  who  are  not  pro- 
fessionally interested  from  pursuing  the 
study  of  architecture.  An  important 
feature  of  this  history  is  the  extensive 
iKELD  series  of  illustrations — over  six  hundred 

in  number — which  throughout  are  en 
rapport  with  the  text  and  well  printed. 
Etude  sur  les  Livres  a  figures  edith  en  France  de 
i6or  a  1660.  Par  Mi.le.  Jeanne  Duportai,, 
Docteur  es  lettres.  (Paris:  Librairie  Honore 
Chamjiion.) — This  scholarly  work  deals  with  book 
illustration  in  France  during  the  first  sixty  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  of  great  interest 
in  the  history  of  etching  and  engraving.  Through- 
out the  sixteenth  century  the  wood  block  had  held 
full  sway  in  the  realms  of  book  illustration,  but  with 
the  seventeenth  century  came  the  decline  of  wood 
engraving,  and  it  soon  became  quite  demode,  while 
the  copperplate  became  increasingly  popular.  The 
author  makes  a  plea  for  the  illustrations  of  this 
period,  and,  though  they  have  been  reproached 
for  possessing  neither  the  naive  charm  of  the  wood 
prints  of  the  sixteenth  century  nor  the  grace  of  the 
vignettes  of  the  eighteenth,  it  would  be  surprising  to 
find  them  devoid  of  interest  at  a  period  when  books 
were  being  eagerly  sought  for  in  France,  when  great 
libraries  and  print  collections  were  being  formed,  and 
French  books  were  the  manuals  of  politeness  for  all 
Europe.  After  an  account  of  the  laws  governing 
the  publication  of  illustrated  books  and  the  rigorous 
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censorship  to  which  all  such  were  subjected  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Mile.  Duportal  proceeds  to 
a  discussion  of  methods  and  of  the  work,  both 
religious  and  secular,  of  the  artists  who'  flourished  at 
this  period,  in  particular  the  draughtsmen  Daniel 
Rabel,  Claude  Vignon,  and  the  engravers  Thomas 
de  Leu,  Leonard  Gaultier,  Michel  Lasne,  Claude 
Mellan,  Abraham  Bosse,  Gregoire  Huret,  Stefano 
Delia  Bella,  Francois  Chauveau,  and  Robert 
Nanteuil.  The  letterpress  is  illustrated  by  forty- 
five  fine  reproductions  in  facsimile  of  the  original 
engravings  (among  them  a  superb  work  Consta7iti- 
nopie,  engraved  by  Nicolas  Cochin  after  G.  de  la 
Chapelle  from  the  latter's  Portraits  des  Dames  de 
la  Porte  published  in  Paris  in  1648),  and  the  volume 
is  supplied  with  appendices  giving  a  list  of  the 
principal  draughtsmen  and  engravers,  the  chief 
publishers  of  the  period,  a  bibliography  and  index. 
The  work  bears  evidence  of  profound  research  and  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Geschichte  der  Gartenkunst.  Von  Marie  Luise 
GoTHEiN.  (Jena  :  Eugen  Diederichs.)  2  vols., 
stitched,  40  marks,  cloth,  48  marks. — In  these  two 
volumes,  containing  between  them  not  far  short  of 
a  thousand  pages,  the  author  has  courageously 
essayed  to  trace  the  history  of  the  art  of  gardening 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  any  definite  records 
are  available  down  to  the  days  in  which  we  live. 
A  task  of  this  magnitude  demanded  infinite  patience 
and  perseverance  for  its  satisfactory  performance, 
and  the  successive  chapters  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  author  is  well  endowed  with  these 
virtues.  The  numbered  notes  appended  to  each 
volume,  giving  the  sources  from  which  the  state- 
ments in  the  text  are  derived,  furnish  indeed  ample 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  range  of  her  researches, 
and  the  care  she  has  bestowed  on  the  preparation 
of  the  book  entitles  her  to  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  students  of  this  fascinating  subject. 
Her  work,  however,  reviewing  as  it  does  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  gardening  among  all  the 
civilised  races,  ancient  and  modern,  beginning  with 
the  Ancient  Egyptians  and  ending  with  the  author's 
compatriots  of  to-day,  has  a  greater  significance 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  all  who  study 
the  evolution  of  art  in  its  widest  sense,  for  the 
truth  that  emerges  from  this  historical  survey  is  that 
gardening  is  in  its  highest  development  a  fine 
art.  In  its  incipient  stages  amongst  savages  and 
semi-civilised  races — with  which,  however,  the 
author  does  not  deal  in  this  work — the  economic 
or  utilitarian  motive  is  almost  exclusively  operative, 
if  not  wholly  so,  but  with  advancing  civilisation  we 
see  the  aesthetic  factor  gradually  coming  into  play 


until  at  length  it  assumes  the  chief  role,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  aesthetic 
objective  becomes  differentiated  from  the  economic. 
As  imphed  by  the  title  of  the  work,  A  History  of 
Garden  Art,  it  is  of  course  with  the  aesthetic  side 
of  gardening  that  the  author  is  mainly  concerned. 
Besides  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  historical 
aspects  of  the  subject  she  displays  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  developments  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  times;  in  particular  she  seems  to 
have  made  a  special  study  of  garden  design  in 
England  at  various  periods.  The  letterpress  is 
accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  interesting  illustra- 
tions gathered  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 

Les  Decorateurs.  Par  Achille  Segard.  (Paris  : 
Librairie  Ollendorff.)  5  francs. — This  volume 
would  appear  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  in  which 
M.  Achille  Segard  proposes  to  treat  of  modern  art, 
by  grouping  together  artists  who  have  some  com- 
munity of  aim.  In  the  present  volume  the  author 
deals  with  the  work  of  Besnard,  La  Touche,  Jules 
Cheret  and  Paul  Baudouin,  drawing  a  comparison 
between  their  respective  talents  and  discussing  the 
position  they  take  among  artists  of  the  present  dav. 
The  volume  contains  numerous  reproductions  in 
monochrome  of  works  by  these  four  decorators. 

The  Hertnits  and  Anchorites  of  England.  By 
Roth  A  Mary  Clay.  (London  :  Methuen  and  Co.) 
75.  6d.  net. — We  have  often  spoken  in  laudatory 
terms  of  the  admirable  series  of  "Antiquary's 
Books,"  and  we  find  this  additional  volume  in  every 
way  worthy  of  its  predecessors.  The  author, 
whose  work  in  the  same  series  upon  the  Mediaeval 
Hospitals  of  England  was  reviewed  in  these  pages 
some  time  ago,  gives  in  this  volume  the  same 
evidence  of  painstaking  research  and  thoroughness 
in  the  compilation  of  this  interesting  history. 


In  connection  with  the  recent  publication  from  the 
offices  of  this  magazine  of  the  "  Landscapes  of 
Corot,"  we  are  asked  by  the  author,  Mr.  Croal 
Thomson,  to  allow  him  to  modify  his  statement  in 
the  text  respecting  The  Bent  Tree  by  Corot,  in 
the  Melbourne  Gallery.  Mr.  Bernard  Hall,  the 
Director  of  the  Gallery,  wishes  it  to  be  known  that 
in  his  mind  there  was  never  any  official  misunder- 
standing about  the  reception  of  this  beautiful 
picture,  and  that  it  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
held  in  the  highest  honour.  When  the  picture 
arrived  in  Australia  several  letters  questioning  its 
artistic  and  money  value  appeared  in  the  Press,  and 
it  was  the  publication  of  these  letters  that  prompted 
Mr.  Thomson  to  write  of  the  hesitancy  with  which 
this  masterpiece  was  at  first  received. 
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MANAGKMENT     OF     COLOUR 
IN    nOMKSTIC   Dl'.CORA'IIOX. 


"  It  always  scfiu^  ti)  nic  cuiious  tliat  there  should 
l)c  so  many  people  who  are  almost  insensitive  lo 
colour,"  said  the  Art  Critic.  "  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  colour-sense  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  instinctive  faculty  [possessed  by  the  whole  of 
humanity.' 

■'So  I  believe  it  is,"  returned  llu'  Man  widi  the 
Red  Tie.  "The  people  who  art'  deluient  in  it  are 
the  rare  exceptions.  Real  insensili\eness  to  colour 
is,  like  a  physical  deformity,  an  acciilental  departure 
from  the  .standard  t\pe." 

"  \'es,  I  think  you  are  right,"  agreed  the  Critic. 
''  But  at  that  rate  the  apparent  insensitiveness, 
which  is  so  common,  comes  from  want  of  proper 
training ;  the  education  of  the  colour-sense  is 
evidently  neglected." 

"That  is  it,"  cried  the  Decorator;  "you  have 
got  hold  of  the  right  idea  straight  away.  The 
education  of  the  colour-sense  is  shamefully  neglected 
and  in  that  matter  most  people  are  hopelessly 
illiterate." 

"  And  the  most  illiterate  of  all  are  the  decorators," 
laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie  ;  "  if  you  want 
to  see  colour  inseii-sitiveness  in  its  most  pronounced 
form,  look  at  the  performances  of  the  average 
painter  and  decorator." 

"  The  man  who  keeps  a  shop  ! "  protested  the 
Decorator.  "  Please  do  not  dignify  him  with  a 
title  to  which  he  has  no  right.  He  is  the  worst 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  true  decoration.  He 
exerci.ses  the  most  pernicious  influence  of  all  upon 
the  popular  taste." 

"  Vet  he  meets  the  popular  demand,"  suggested 
the  Critic;  "and  his  taste  satisfies  that  of  his 
clients." 

•'  Only  because  his  clients  have  never  been 
taught  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  what 
he  gives  them  and  what  they  would  have  if  they 
knew  what  to  ask  for,"  replied  the  Decorator. 
"If  they  were  educated,  the  man  in  the  shop 
would  have  to  educate  himself  too  or  lose  his 
trade.  If  they  acquired  the  faculty  of  discrimina- 
tion he  would  have  to  bring  himself  up  to  their 
standard  or  make  way  for  men  more  capable  of 
doing  what  he  is  asked  to  do." 

"What  is  he  asked  to  do  ?  '  inquired  the  Man 
with  the  Red  Tie. 

"  Why,  I  take  it,  he  is  asked  to  provide  people 
of  reasonable  refinement  with  surroundings  which 
will    .satisfy    whatever    aesthetic    sense    they    may 
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happen  to  |)ossess,"  answered  the  Decorator. 
"  Therefore  if  he  fails  to  reach  a  proper  standard 
hi'  impost's  liis  bati  taste  upon  the  peoi)le  who 
have  the  inclination  for  better  things  but  who  do 
not  know  enough  to  correct  him  ;  and  as  a  result 
he  drags  his  clients  down  to  his  level,  against  their 
will,  and  ket"])s  them  there  with  all  their  latent 
possibilities  of  improvement  hopelessly  checked." 

"And,  worst  of  all,  he  prevents  them  from  ever 
realising  what  coloiu"  means  in  domestic  decoration," 
said  the  Critic. 

"Certainly,  because  he  has  no  notion  how  colour 
should  be  used,"  declared  the  Deconitor.  "  His 
only  idea  of  using  colour  is  to  make  it  what  he  calls 
lively  ;  he  likes  to  have  |)lenty  of  it  and  to  get  as 
many  misfitting  tints  into  one  small  room  as  he  can 
find  spaces  for.  If  you  talk  to  him  about  harmony 
he  assures  you  that  his  clients  i)refer  contrasts  and 
variety — because  he  does  himself — and,  poor 
things,  he  sees  that  they  get  them  ! " 

"Ah!  There  you  have  it,"  broke  in  the  Critic. 
"  That  is  what  I  mean  by  insensitiveness.  The 
average  person  has  so  dull  a  colour-sense  that  it 
will  only  resp(jnd  to  the  most  violent  stimulus.  It 
must  be  excited  by  shrieking  contrasts  and  by 
discordant  juxtapositions.  Balanced  harmonies 
and  subtle  arrangements  seem  to  him  monotonous 
because  he  lacks  the  refinement  of  feeling  that 
comes  only  with  education." 

"  Well,  if  he  likes  a  lot  of  colour  why  should 
he  not  have  it  ?  "  laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie. 

"  Because  in  domestic  decoration  colour  is  after 
all  only  one  item  in  a  general  effect,"  returned  the 
Critic.  "  By  the  colour  scheme  of  your  room 
you  provide  the  background  for  yourself  and 
the  setting  in  which  you  live  your  life  ;  and  it  is 
only  as  a  background  and  a  setting  that  you  should 
be  conscious  of  it.  If  it  shrieks  for  attention,  if  it 
forces  you  to  notice  it  whether  you  want  to  or  not, 
it  is  out  of  its  right  place  ;  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  back- 
ground and  has  become  an  assertive  interference 
with  your  daily  existence.  Rightly  used  it  is  a  joy 
to  you,  a  restful  and  a  helpful  influence  ;  wrongly 
applied  it  is  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  and 
dangerous  in  its  effect  upon  your  taste." 

"  Yet  your  colour-scheme  can  be  gay  and  brilliant 
without  becoming  obtrusive,"  said  the  Decorator. 

"  Of  course  it  can,"  agreed  the  Critic.  "  ^^'hen  the 
proportions  of  your  harmony  are  right,  the  actual 
colours  used  can  be  as  bright  as  you  please  ;  there 
v.ill  be  no  wrong  effect  if  they  are  properly 
related." 
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HE     PAINTINGS     OF    F.    C. 
FRIESEKE.     BY  E.  A.  TAYLOR. 


To  some  artists  the  garland  that  awaits 
their  mature  attainment  is  given  ere  they  scarce 
have  cHmbed  the  ladder  of  fame,  while  others  seem 
to  labour  unrecognised  in  silent  bypaths  until  their 
garland  becomes  a  wreath.  To  those  who  have 
followed  carefully  or  even  intermittently  the  various 
paintings  from  the  bru.sh  of  F.  C.  Frieseke  it  must 
have  been  always  evident  that  he  was  an  artist  who 
could  not  long  lose  himself  behind  the  popular 
cloak  of  others,  while  the  leaves  which  fame  has 
twined  for  him  have  not  been  idly  bestowed  on  one 
who  has  only  won  through  the  battle  on  the  out- 
skirts. Whether  one  likes  his  work  or  not  or  finds 
in  it  influential  traces  of  the  most  revered  painters 
of  the  time  it  must  also  be  apparent  that  his  own 
personality  quite  supersedes  that  of  his  masters. 

It  is  not  far  to  look  back  to  1898,  that  being 
about  the  time  of  Frieseke's  arrival  in  Paris  from 
America  and  the  year  of  his  student  days  under 
Benjamin  Constant  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens. 
Despite  the  reputed  excellence  of  both  these  artists 
there  were  few  students  in  Paris  at  that  date  who 
failed  to  come  under  the  prevalent  magnetic 
influence  of  Whistler,   and  it  is  to  him  that  one 


faintly  returns  in  thought  when  viewing  Frieseke's 
early  paintings.  Frieseke,  however,  soon  found 
that  it  was  not  in  that  flood  of  enterprise  that  his 
untried  barque  would  fairly  sail  to  the  land  of  self- 
discovery.  Young,  thoughtful  and  energetic,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  turned  to  the  more  turbulent  sea 
which  was  bearing  along  Monet  and  Manet,  finding 
that  on  it  lay  the  way  to  a  more  desirable  haven 
whose  light  with  its  myriad  vibrations  attracted 
him ;  and  it  is  the  rendering  and  capturing  of  its 
elusive  playfulness  which  claims  his  most  vital 
interest  to-day. 

In  all  his  later  work  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
Frieseke  had  foreseen,  if  indeed  he  had  not  over- 
come, the  danger  attending  the  pursuit  of  a  purpose 
so  singularly  attractive  in  the  end — a  danger  most 
noticeable  in  the  work  of  many  remarkable  artists 
which  satisfies  only  by  the  masterly  technical  ac- 
complishment displayed  therein,  but  which  sooner 
or  later  fails  from  lack  of  compositional  form 
and  symbolical  significance.  This  deceptive  rock 
Frieseke  has  so  far  kept  clear  of,  and  it  is  not  one 
on  which  he  is  likely  to  be  wrecked  now ;  his  own 
training  and  essays  in  mural  decoration,  portraiture 
and  subtle  landscapes  having  given  him  timely 
warning  of  its  lurking  danger. 

Frieseke  is  still  a  young  man  and  by  no  means 
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resting  in  a  lancl-locked  lake,  nor  is  he  foolishly 
sensitive  to'discordant  opinion,  or  jealously  envious 
of  the  many  others  who  trim  their  sails  to  his 
pattern,  lie  is  not  a  charlatan,  and  no  artist  is 
more  keenly  alive  to  atlmit  and  remedy  his  own 
faults  and  failures  in  his  own  way.  He  is  intensely 
interested  in  the  subtleties  and  play  of  light  on 
open-air  subjects,  and  its  charming  elusiveness  on 
the  nude  figure  in  sunshine  and  shadow  is  an  end- 
less source  of  joy  and  inspiration  to  him.  Beauty 
of  feature  as  characterlessly  standardised  has  few 
painting  attractions  for  him  from  that  jjurely 
gracious  standpoint,  but,  should  light  and  subject 
form  together  a  fortunate  combination,  the  result 
he  attains  is  more  magnanimously  appreciated  by  the 
exhibition  reviewers.  It  has  not  been  uncommon 
for  me  to  hear  many  of  his  critics  denying  liim  the 
faculty  of  appreciating  a  beautiful  face  or  a  beautiful 
figure  as  popularly  regarded,  and  asserting  that 
his  work,  though  evincing  excellent  artistic  qualities, 
shows  no  natural  poetical  outlook.  That  there  is 
an  affinity  between  poetry  and  art  has  long  been 


established.  But  that  its  degree  of  unity  is  greater 
than  has  been  realised  is  only  known  to  those  who 
have  spoken  to  and  walked  with  the  phantom  shapes 
of  the  one  and  searchingly  practised  the  delineation 
of  the  more  visual  and  realistic  forms  of  the  other. 
1  do  not  remember  who  it  was  that  said,  "  Beauty 
is  only  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,"  but  as  beauty 
has  really  nothing  to  do  with  art  the  phrase  may 
still  be  superficially  suggestive  though  more  intrinsi- 
cally true  if  sought  in  the  mind  of  the  seeker ;  were 
it  not  so  our  arts  would  long  ago  have  ceased  to 
allure  and  the  "  tubes  lain  twisted  and  dried."  There 
are,  however,  few  artists  who  at  the  outset  of  their 
career  have  not  attempted  to  render  in  paint  that 
w'hich  only  belongs  to  language,  but  who  by  a  well- 
tabulated  formula  have  gained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  artists,  though  they  have  added  nothing  to  art 
and  have  unwittingly  shown  a  way  to  others  more 
commercially  inclined  who  wander  in  seemingly 
sentimental  streams  and  produce  the  lids  for  the 
chocolate  box  and  help  to  disfigure  the  harmony  of 
our  ancient  homes  with  soap  and  whisky  calendars. 
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The  greatest  difficulties  that  beset  an  artist  lie  in 
the  paths  in  which  he  would  discover  himself. 
Elusive  fame  will  tempt  him  with  the  easy-fitting 
dress  of  others  and  fortune  offer  him  a  cloak 
opaque  ;  sentiment  will  lure  him  to  gain  glory  by 
the  paltry  and  sacrifice  the  sad,  by  which  his  path 
through  life  will  seem  to  be  made  a  glittering  way. 
It  is  all  very  easy  too  ;  any  one  can  be  taught  to  draw 
— wily  advertisers  have  found  that  out — and  any  one 
can  be  taught  to  paint,  so  that  in  a  few  months 
their  work  will  pass  a  sheepishly  trained  jury  and 
perhaps  thereafter  shamelessly  adorn  the  walls  of  a 
gallery  maintained  at  the  expense  of  ratepayers. 
Despite,  however,  the  American  and  European 
honours  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  F.  C. 
Frieseke,  no  one  can  justly  claim  that  they  were  un- 
deserved or  discreditably  attained. 

In  his  rapturous  eagerness  to  portray  light  there  is 
another  danger  besides  the  one  of  singular  appeal 
and  technical  attainment — the  danger  of  realism 
encroaching  on  the  functions  of  the  camera  or  the 
commonplace,  which  is  oft-times  only  discoverable 
in  the  completed  work.  This  may  be  most  excellent 
in  poetry  which  tunes  it  to 
music  by  words  and  utter- 
ances from  which  the  mind 
can  conjure  for  itself  a 
separate  ideal  or  charm  of 
memories  and  association. 
Singularly  set,  however,  in 
colour  and  line  no  matter 
how  fair  they  may  be,  the 
result  will  retain  no  lastingly 
living  qualities ;  like  tech- 
nical finish  which  lacks  the 
spiritual  element,  it  remains 
dead  despite  any  semblance 
of  colour-vibration  it  may 
possess.  This  is,  perhaps, 
why  certain  illustrated  books 
fail  to  charm  through  the 
over-conscientiousness  of 
the  illustrator.  Nature  sub- 
jects delineated  in  such  a 
way,  though  vastly  interest- 
ing to  the  painter,  are  after 
all  but  essays  and  exercises, 
a  truth  which  many  fail  to 
realise  ;  and  no  matter  how 
well  done,  no  frame  will 
make  them  complete  or 
transform  them  into  works 
of  art.  It  is  at  this 
point   that  art   and    nature  '-couai.  eakkinc.s' 


must  cross  swords,  and  the  artist  be  alert  to 
many  suggestions  rather  than  be  simply  satis- 
fied to  lie  down  believing  that  by  correctly 
copying  he  has  mastered  subject  and  substance — 
a  lot  that  haplessly  befalls  the  many  and  satisfies 
the  crowd  until  the  artist  blames  the  crowd  for  its 
salient  enthusiasm  which  will  never  be  aught 
else  until  he  gives  them  something  to  discover, 
something  of  himself.  It  is  indeed  no  easy  task ; 
no  mere  drawing,  no  mere  painting  or  faultless 
execution  will  suffice,  and  not  until  the  brain 
controls  the  palette  and  the  thought  unravels 
the  tangle  so  that  the  mind  may  follow  and 
the  hand  obey,  will  nature  bow  to  the  artist's 
superiority. 

As  a  master  who  has  overcome  these  snares  and 
difficulties  Frieseke  excels.  He  has  carefully  gauged 
what  will  and  what  will  not  symbolise  his  gathered 
intentions  and  has  acquired  a  mastery  which  is 
only  gained  by  personal  experience,  the  experience 
of  others  being  of  little  importance  except  to 
warn  the  unwary.  In  the  hands  of  the  less  com- 
petent the  danger  would  lie  in  the  unsifted  know- 
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ledge   producing  a    fatal  set  of  reccijots  by  which 
any  furtlKT  development  or  progress  is  retarded. 

In     regarding    the     accompanying    illustrations 
it  will  lx>  noted  that,  with  the  exce[)tion  of  Z'/^«n' 
du  The  and  Au  boni  dc  la  Mer,  the  subjects  are  of 
interiors,  one  important  reason  for  this  being  that 
Krieseke's  open-air  work  lends  itself  less  success- 
fully to  reproduction  in  black  and  white.      Never- 
theless the  two  examples  of  out  door  work  by  which  he 
is  represented  give  an  excellent  idea  of  recent  paint- 
ings which  worthily  reveal  his  compositional  interest 
and  technical  achievement.     LHeure  du  The  is  at 
present    on    exhibition    at     the     Anglo-American 
Exposition  in  London,  antl  his  Au  Bord  de  la  Mer, 
painted  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  Corsica  during 
the    month    of    February    191 3,    was   one   of  his 
fascinating  exhibits   in   the   Salon    of  the  Societe 
Nationale    of  that    year.      Turning    to    the    other 
works  illustrated,  his  La  Convalescente  is  a  unique 
example   which    clearly    exhibits   in    a   charming 
composition    the    dexterity  with    which    the   artist 
wielded   his    brush    in     the    earlier   days    of    his 
enthusiasm  ;    the  whole  picture,    by  reason   of  the 
mahogany-coloured  bed  and  red  carpet,  being  in 
a  warmer  scheme  than  that  which  attracts  him  to 
day  and  arrests  the  ad- 
miring attention  of  others. 
In  Les  Perroquets,  in  spite 
of   its   brilliance   of  colour 
and    personal    fancifulness 
of  arrangement,    a    more 
staid     and     thoughtful 
method  of  painting  is  evi- 
dent ;     while   Jeanne,    La 
Poudreuse,    and     Coral 
Earrings  all  belong  to  his 
more  recent  period.     The 
accompanying  delicately 
coloured  plate  of  A    Girl 
Sewing  is  from    his    latest 
interior  subject,  painted  in 
June   of  this   year    before 
going  off  to  the  country  in 
response  to    its   call  of 
yellow  sunshine  and  violet 
shadows.     It  will  be  seen 
from  this   coloured   repro- 
duction that  the  cold  tones 
of   variable   blue  and   the 
still   colder  ones  of  violet 
to   which  he    is  so  partial 
in    no  way   aggressively 
assert   their    oft-times    de- 
fective   quality    in    the 
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picture  as  a  whole,  nor  does  his  introduction  of  com- 
plementary orange-reds  and  greens  give  an  unduly 
grey  effect,  depriving  them  of  their  aid  to  maintain 
the  light  and  subtleties  which  he  hud  sought  and 
has  achieved. 

Though  he  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
International  Society's  exhibitions  in  London 
Frieseke's  work  is  less  known  in  England  than  in 
America  o:  in  France  where,  as  an  honoured 
member  of  the  American  Art  Association  in  Paris 
and  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  his  annual  exhibits 
are  looked  forward  to  with  no  little  interest  by  his 
fellow-artists  and  others.  He  is  represented  in 
the  Musee  du  Luxembourg  and  many  other 
giUeries,  and  he  ga^ined  the  Temple  gold  medal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  in  19 13.  For  some  years  the  little 
village  of  Giverny,  made  famous  and  favoured  by 
many  well-known  French  artists,  has  been  to  Frieseke 
the  premier  summer  painting  ground  ;  but  when  I 
left  him  some  few  months  ago  he  was  in  doubt  as  to 
where  he  should  go  and  what  he  would  do  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  prominent  American  artists 
in  Paris  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  the  Georges 
Petit  Galleries  this  month. 
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HAT   IS    A    GARDEN?      BY 
THOMAS      H.     MAWSON 
HON.  A.R.I. B. A. 


Whatever  be  our  work  in  life,  in  whatever 
sphere  our  vocation  lies,  we  shall  never  achieve 
success  if  for  a  moment  we  lose  sight  of  first 
principles.  This  is  more  especially  so  if  we  are 
engaged  on  work  which  ministers  directly  to  the 
pleasure  and  even  the  luxury  of  others,  for  then 
there  is  the  added  danger  of  extravagance  result- 
ing from  our  very  desire  to  please  and  gratify 
the  senses.  The  only  corrective  or  preventive 
of  such  a  state  of  things  is  constantly  to  get 
back  to  fundamentals  and  never  for  a  moment 
to  lose  sight  of  the  root  principles  which  should 
guide  all  our  efforts. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  chosen  for  the 
title  of  this  article  the  question,  "What  is  a 
Garden  ?"  Of  course,  there  immediately  comes  up 
to  the  mind  that  brilliant  passage  with  which  Dean 
Hole  opens  his  remarkable  book  on  gardens  in 
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which  he  gives  the  opinions 
of  various  classes  of  persons 
on  this  very  subject,  but 
while  the  le;uned  Dean 
displays  a  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and 
has  shown  how  a  garden 
can  be  viewed  by  different 
people  from  very  diver.se 
standpoints,  he  has  not 
attempted  in  any  way  to 
give  that  of  the  man  whose 
whole  life  is  devoted  to  the 
I)lanning  of  parks,  gardens 
and  open  spaces. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint 
that  I  wish  tcj  look  at  it  in 
this  article,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  justifying  my 
own  existence  as  a  planner 
of  gardens,  but  rather  in 
order  to  win  the  intelli- 
gent sympathy  of  others 
for  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  the  modern  garden- 
maker. 

One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ways  in  which  a 
garden  may  be  viewed  is 
as  a  setting  for  the  house 
which  it  surrounds  and 
which  it  is  to  beautify. 
Art  and  nature  rudely 'thrust  mto  juxtaposition 
with  neither  apology  to  Nature  for  the  intrusion  on 
her  domain  nor,  ^on  the  other  hand,  any  softening 
off  of  Nature's  rugged,,  picturesqueness  to  bring 
it  into  keeping  with  the  Dolished  products  of  art, 
sensitive  as  it  must  be^^to  the  smallest  incon- 
gruities, can  never  be  iesthetically  right  and  can 
never  satisfy  the  artistic  mind.  If  we  may  so  express 
it,  we  use  the  garden  to  "  vignette "  the  house  on 
to  the  landscape,  beginning  near  the  former  with 
parterres  as  formal  and  architectural  as  it  is  itself 
and  gradually  proceeding  by  easy  stages  to 
pleasaunces  which  are  nearly  as  rugged  as  untamed 
Nature  and  which  owe  all  their  beauty  to  the  fact 
that  here  her  handiwork  is  encouraged.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  will  show  what  I  mean 
more  clearly  than  any  amount  of  description.  One 
is  a  view  from  the  garden  entrance  to  the  house  at 
Kearsney  Court  near  Dover,  and  it  is  particularly 
interesting  as  it  shows  a  garden  the  architectural 
adjuncts  of  which  are  in  that  most  intractable  of  all 
materials  brick,  thus  giving  added  weight  to  what  I 
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am  saying,  as  in  this  case  it  was  necessary  to 
vignette  a  brick  house  on  to  the  landscape  which  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  That  this  was  done  with 
a  considerable  measure  of  success  will  be  evident 
from  the  illustration,  even  though  it  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  almost  immediately  after  the 
garden  had  been  planted  and  before  there  had  been 
any  time  to  obtain  proper  foliage  effects.  How  the 
hard  lines  of  the  brick  walls  were  ultimately 
softened  is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  p.  270, 
which  is  reproduced  from  my  book,  "  The  Art 
and  Craft  of  Garden  Making."  Much  is  due  of 
course  to  the  careful  preservation  and  the  incor- 
poration into  the  scheme  of  the  large  trees  which 
existed  on  the  site  when  I  was  called  in  to  create 
the  gardens,  and  thus  we  have  one  form  of  happy 
co-operation  helping  another,  that  is,  the  blend  of 
the  old  with  the  new  helping  the  blend  of  Art  and 
Nature. 

In  this  first  illustration  we  have  before  us  the  whole 
process,  for  close  to  us  is  a  terrace  purely  formal  in 
treatment,  and  as  the  distance  from  the  house 
increases,  this  formality  is  gradually  merged  into 
the  natural  scenery  so  that  the  whole  forms  effec- 


tively a  logically  expressed  architectural  and  artistic 
composition. 

In  two  of  the  other  illustrations  (p.  271)  we 
have  a  very  different  case  indeed.  Here  we  have 
a  garden  as  wild  and  as  like  Nature  as  anything 
could  possibly  be.  The  photographs  were  taken 
at  Underley  Hall  and  provide  a  splendid  example 
of  a  form  of  gardening  which  has  always  appealed 
with  particular  force  to  the  Englishman  in  his 
great  love  and  reverence  for  Nature.  He  feels  that 
he  is  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  great  force 
of  which  he  is  such  an  ardent  devotee  and  is 
helping  her  to  express  herself  to  the  utmost.  As 
we  have  already  hinted  there  is  room  in  almost 
every  domain  for  gardens  of  both  kinds,  the  purely 
architectural  and  the  purely  natural,  and  between 
these  two  there  is  every  variety  of  gradation  and 
infinite  possibility  of  expression  which  should 
preclude  the  slightest  tendency  to  repetition  or 
sameness  in  the  treatment  of  different  sites.  And 
so  we  see  that,  in  dealing  with  a  first  practical 
necessity  of  garden-making,  we  come  to  realise  very 
largely  the  motif  which  should  underlie  all  good 
garden  design. 
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The  second  answer  we  would  give  to  this  question, 
'•  What  is  a  garden  ?  "  is  that  it  is,  in  its  way,  a 
portion  of  the  dweUing  house.  N\'hen  we  consider 
what  a  large  part  the  English  garden  plays  in 
organised  recreation  in  the  form  of  games  and  also 
in  social  life  through  garden  parties,  fetes  and  the 
like,  and  also  as  a  retreat  for  the  enjoyment  of  quiet 
leisure  in  undisturbed  privacy,  we  come  to  see 
that  it  fulfils  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  enter- 
taining and  living  rooms  of  the  mansion  in  its  more 
prominent  parts,  while  its  private  and  secluded 
portions  take  the  place  out-of-doors  of  the  boudoir 
and  the  library.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  planning  of  our  garden  we  must  not  only  have 
the  open  extended  view  and  the  broad  stretch  of 
unbroken  green,  but  we  must  also  provide  the 
secluded  portion,  "  the  outdoor  apartment  "  as  the 
writer  has  so  often  called  it,  which  is  found  in  its 
perfection  in  the  old  English  garden  enclosed  by 
yew  hedges  and  set  about  with  seats  for  rest,  and 
adorned  with  brightly  hued  flowers  to  give  a 
suggestion  of  decorative  furnishing  and  at  suitable 
jioints  with  choice  statuary  or  garden  ornaments. 
While  I  am  opposed  to  the  cutting  up  of  small 
areas  of  ground  into  little  pokey  gardens  of  various 
periods  so  that,  in  the  effort  to  do  everything  at 
once  we  lose  all  .sense  of  breadth  and  proj)ortion 
and  accomplish  nothing,  still  on  the  other  hand, 
I  feel  that  it  is  equally  wrong  to  level  all  fences  and 
clear  away  all  obstructions  and  treat  the  ground 
round  the  house  as  a  large  open  plateau  in  one 
style,  every  part  visible  from  every  other  and  with 
no  sense  of  shelter  or  comfort,  and  none  of  that 
variety  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  change  in 
style  to  suit  various  aspects  and  portions  of  the 
work.  My  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  writer  who, 
treating  of  this  very  subject,  says  : 

"  One  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  I  ever  knew 
depended  almost  entirely  on  the  arrangement  of 
its  lawns  and  shrubberies.  It  had  certainly  been 
most  carefully  and  adroitly  planned,  and  it  had 
every  advantage  in  the  soft  climate  of  the  west  oi 
England.  The  various  lawns  were  divided  by 
thick  shrubberies,  so  that  you  wandered  on  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  always  came  on  something 
new.  In  front  of  these  shrubberies  was  a  large 
margin  of  flower-border,  gay  with  the  most  effective 
[)lants  and  annuals.  At  the  corner  of  the  lawn  a 
standard  Magnolia  grandiflora  of  great  size  held  up 
its  chaliced  blossoms,  at  another  a  tulip  tree  was 
laden  with  hundreds  of  yellow  flowers.  Here  a 
magnificent  Salisburia  mocked  the  foliage  of  the 
maiden-hair,  and  here  an  old  cedar  swept  the  grass 
with  its  large  pendent  branches.  But  the  main 
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breadth  of  each  lawn  was  never  destroyed,  and 
[)ast  them  you  might  see  the  reaches  of  a  river,  now 
in  one  aspect  and  now  in  another.  Each  view  was 
different,  and  each  was  a  fresh  enjoyment  and 
surprise. 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  revisited  the  place ;  the 
'  improver '  had  been  at  work,  and  had  been  good 
enough  to  '  open  up '  the  view.  Shrubberies  had 
di.sappeared,  and  lawns  had  been  thrown  together. 
The  pretty  peeps  among  the  trees  were  gone,  the 
long  vistas  had  become  open  spaces,  and  you  saw 
at  a  glance  all  that  there  was  to  be  seen.  Of  course 
the  herbaceous  borders,  which  once  contained 
numberless  rare  and  interesting  plants,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  was 
cut  up  into  little  beds  of  red  pelargoniums,  yellow 
calceolarias,  and  the  rest.* 

We  see  then  that,  on  the  practical  side,  the  garden 
performs  two  great  functions,  one  architectural  and 
the  other  domestic.  I  am  afraid  I  may  have  fallen 
foul  of  some  of  my  more  artistic  readers  by  con- 
sidering these  two  practical  points  before  the  aesthetic 

*  The  English  Flower  Garden,  by  Henry  A.  Bright. 
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OIK'S  which  tome  naturally  uppiMiiiost  to  the  niiiui 
when  speaking  on  the  subject  of  gardens  and  garden 
making.  If  so  I  would  plead  that  in  so  doing  I  am 
merely  following  our  great  instructress  in  art, 
Nature  herself,  who  always  does  this.  The  great 
purpose  of  all  her  products  is  primarily  a  ])ractical 
one  and  generally  associated  with  the  purpose  of 
reproduction  of  the  species,  and  when  we  come  to 
think  of  it  there  is  no  part  of  a  flower,  a  tree  or  a 
shrub  or  any  other  of  Nature's  beautiful  productions 
which  is  not  designed  solely  for  a  practical  pur- 
pose. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  beauty 
proceeds  from  the  efficient  accomplishment  of  this 
practical  purpose  and  I  have  always  felt  that  if  we 
are  to  design  fine  gardens  which  shall  not  only 
dazzle  by  their  extent,  variety,  or  colour  in  the  first 
instance,  but  shall  continue  throughout  many  years 
to  give  lasting  pleasure,  this  ])lcasure 
must  be  based  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  satisfaction  of  practical  needs  in 
an  ;\;sthetic  manner. 

Turning  now  to  the  cesthetic  side 
of  our  subject  and  asking  the  same 
question,  "What  is  a  garden?",  we 
have  in  the  literature  of  this  country 
alone,  and  especially  in  its  i)oetic 
literature,  sufficient  answers  many 
times  to  fill  the  volume  of  which 
this  article  is  a  part  so  that  it 
will  be  only  possible  to  take  two 
of  the  more  obvious  of  them  for 
consideration. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  answer 
is,  that  the  garden  is  a  place  for  the 
cultivation  of  beautiful  flowers  for 
their  own  sakes  and  not  only  for 
their  own  .sakes  but  also  for  the 
creation  of  colour  effects  and  blend- 
ings,  harmonies  and  contrasts.  All 
the  rest  is,  in  a  sense,  but  the  frame- 
work on  which  to  build  this  feature. 
Our  terrace  walls  are  incomplete 
unless  swarthed  in  rampant  roses, 
our  yew  hedges  lose  half  their  purpo.se 
unless  they  form  a  background  for 
the  brilliant  hues  and  huge  masses 
of  hardy  perennials,  and  paths  and 
walks  are  meaningless  unless  they 
clearly  and  inevitably  contribute  to 
our  enjoyment  of  the  greenery  and 
flowers.  All  other  effects,  whether 
architectural  or  scenic,  are  subsidiary 
to  them. 
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Nevertheless,  the  scenic  side  of  garden  de- 
sign very  nearly  equals  in  importance  that  we 
have  been  considering.  I'here  are  some  gardens, 
and  ([uile  successful  gardens  too,  that  owe 
nothing  to  their  surroundings  or  to  that  blend- 
ing of  distant  prospects  with  beautiful  and  many- 
hued  foreground  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired. 
Two  of  our  illustrations  (p.  273)  .show  such  a 
garden  which  was  designed  by  me  for  a  client  in  a 
manufacturing  district  where  plea.sant  prospects 
without  the  garden  were  impossible  and  so  all  the 
interest  had  to  be  concentrated  on  the  scheme 
itself  and  a  sense  of  scale  and  perspective  obtained 
without  any  help  from  surrounding  objects.  In 
most  instances,  however,  the  garden  would  lose  half 
its  beauty  if  it  were  not  treated  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  its  surroundings.     This   is   of  course 
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especially   so   where  they  are   of  an  exceptionally 
interesting  or  picturesque  nature,  but  even  where 
they  are  of  the  tamest  possible  kind  pleasing  vistas 
may  be  produced  by  judicious  jilanting  so  disposed 
as   to   make    the   very    most    of,    and    frame    into 
pictures,   those   features  such  as    cottages    or    the 
distant  spire  or  tower  of  a  church,  while  where  the 
surroundings   are   undulating,    by    such    methods 
rolling  expanses  of  country  which  may  even  appear 
monotonous  when  viewed  in  unlimited  extent  may 
be  diversified  and  composed  into  pictures  by  the 
careful  arrangement  of  the  foreground.     It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  in  this  class  of  work  to  be  careful 
that  a  misguided  zeal  for  artistic  composition  does 
not    lead  \is  into  the  little    meannesses,  palpable 
tricks,  and  impossible  extravagances  which  became 
such  a  part  of  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening  fifty  to  a  hundred  years 
ago  as  to  bring  the  wlu)le  art  into 
disrepute. 

These  four  main  aspects  of  the 
purpose  of  a  garden,  as  a  setting 
for  the  house,  as  a  sphere  for 
recreation,  as  a  place  for  the  culti- 
vation of  beautiful  flowers  and 
lastly  as  providing  material  for 
artistic  composition  on  a  large 
scale,  if  considered  in  conjunction 
with  practical  requirements,  will 
point  the  way  very  clearly  indeed 
to  an  understanding  of  almost  the 
whole  theory  of  garden  design. 
Practice  is  of  course  a  more  com- 
plex matter  and  here  there  is  room 
for  the  application  of  a  life-time  of 
experience  and  of  the  study  of  pre- 
cedents. 

Garden  making  is  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  art  (if  we  except 
domestic  architecture)  bound  by 
practical  considerations,  and  this 
is  why  I  have  laid  so  much  stress 
on  the  creation  of  beauty  which 
shall  be  inherent  and  not  super- 
imposed. 

We  have  only  to  imagine  a  con- 
crete instance  to  see  how  true  this 
is.  In  the  placing  of  the  house 
on  the  site,  the  arrangement  of  the 
entrances,  the  route  to  be  followed 
by  the  carriage  drive  connecting 
with  the  highway,  the  widths  and 
levels  of  the  terraces  and  lawns  for 
games,  in  the  choice  of  sites  for 
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the  iV)rmation  of  gardens  to  accommodate  plants 
of  varying  classes  such  as  Alpines  or  bog  plants, 
and  in  everything  from  start  to  finish,  practical 
considerations  will  influence  our  design  and  it  is 
only  by  acknowledging  the  close  inter-relationship 
of  the  practical  and  the  aesthetic  at  every  turn  that 
we  can  hope  for  success.  When,  however,  success 
does  attend  our  efforts  it  will  be  of  a  lasting  order 
and  of  that  practical  kind  which  harmonises  with 
our  daily  life  and  assimilates  and  blends  with 
human  interests.  It  is  this  sympathetic  factor 
whiih  gives  a  garden  its  greatest  charm,  which 
infuses  into  the  sunlight  there  a  greater  brilliancy 
and  warmth,  which  gives  the  flowers  an  added 
lustre  and  the  distant  prosjjects  an  infmity  which 
leads  the  mind  to  higher  things. 
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HE   NATIONAL  COMPETITION 
OE  SCHOOLS   OF  ART,    19 14. 


Although  threatened  with  dissolution  three 
or  four  years  ago  the  National  Art  Competition 
still  survives  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  continue 
to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  ill-advised  efforts  to  abolish 
it.  The  fact  that  the  Competition  works  have 
been  shown  for  two  successive  seasons  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  authorities  at  the  Board 
of  Education  recognise  the  importance  of  the 
exhibition  and  do  not  intend  to  allow  it  to  be 
banished  again  to  the  back-yard  to  which  it  was 
so  long  relegated.  The  old  North  Court  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  which  the  Com- 
])etition  works  were  shown  in  191 3  and  again  last 
month  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  proper  display  of 
these  curiously  varied  collections  of  objects  of  art 
and  industry,  drawn  together  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  from  a  few  districts  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  New  Zealand.  The  North 
C'ourt  affords  ample  space,  and  the  light,  good  last 
year,  was  improved  for  the  recent  exhibition  by  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  blinds  that  screen  a  jjortion 


of  the  glass  roof.  Even  the  stained  glass,  which  is 
always  difficult  tcj  show,  could  be  seen  perfectly 
last  month  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  devised 
system  of  artificial  illumination. 

Assuming  that  a  proper  place  of  exhibition  is 
now  assured  for  the  National  Competition  works 
the  question  of  the  date  when  they  are  shown 
should  be  considered  by  the  authorities.  The 
exhibition  hitherto  has  always  been  held  at  the 
most  inconvenient  times,  opening  late  in  July  and 
closing  in  September.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
supposed  reasons  for  which  were  given  in  The 
Studio  last  year,  when  describing  the  exhibition 
of  19 1 3)  the  National  Competition  works  are  to  be 
seen  only  when  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  those 
interested  in  questions  concerning  the  fine  arts  are 
absent  from  London. 

In  point  of  merit  the  exhibition  that  has  just 
closed  was  as  good  as  most  of  those  of  the  past 
decade,  but,  like  that  of  last  year,  it  contained  very 
little  of  uncommon  excellence.  In  some  of  the 
recent  competitions  students  have  submitted  ad- 
mirable examples  of  pottery,  tiles,  enamels,  and 
jewellery  ,  but  in  the  exhibition  of  last  month  there 
was  nothing  of  outstanding  merit  in  any  of  these 
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sections.  There  were  numbers  of  ereilitahli-  works  almost  eciualled  in  the  fine  arts  section,  but  here 
among  the  examples  ot"  applit'd  art  but  noiu'  ot"  ri'al  there  was  at  least  one  work  otdistinction.  'i'his,  a 
distinction  ;  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  general  modelled  ligiue  of  a  kneeling  girl  by  Francis  \\'iles, 
standard  of  the  work  shown  in  the  comj)etitions  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  An,  Dublin,  was 
will  be  raised  until  the  practical  side  is  more  fully  one  of  the  best  things  of  its  kind  that  have  been 
developed.     Until  that  is  accomplished  the  teach-      shown  at  South  Kensington  and  well  deserved  the 

award  of  a  gokl  medal  and  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  scul])tor-judges,  Mr.  W.  R.  Colton,  A.R..\.. 
Mr.  V.  W .  Tomeroy,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  F.  Derwent 
Wood,  A.K.A. 

'I'he  work  in  stained  vv(K)d  was  once  more  a 
feature  in  the  National  Art  Competition,  and  Miss 
Gwen  \\'hite,  of  the  Polytechnic,  Marylebone,  who 
won  a  gold  medal  last  year,  gained  a  similar  award 
for  a  box  and  a  triptych.  'I"he  principal  feature 
of  the  box  was  a  circular  picture  in  colour,  on 
the  lid,  of  a  girl  in  a  beautiful  dress  of  the 
eighteenth  century  looking  with  admiration  at  the 


OESIGN     FOR    A     WAI.l,     UEeOKATlON     IN     TEMTEUA 
BY    EDITH    A.    HENDRY    (IPSWICH) 


ing  of  the  ap{)lied  arts  in  our  schools  can  never  give 
really  satisfactory  results.  Our  methods,  it  is  true, 
are  better  than  they  were  a  generation  ago,  but  they 
still  encourage  a  large  amount  of  designing  on 
paper  which  cannot  be  carried  out,  or  if  carried  out 
is  incongruous  with  the  material  and  with  the  con- 
structive character  of  the  object.  The  consistent 
combination  of  theory  and  practice  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  such  important  institutions  as  the  Cen- 
tral School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  London  and  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art,  which  do  not  take  part  in  the 
National  Competition,  and  on  the  Continent  it  has 
produced  excellent  results  in  the  schools  of  Austria 
■where  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  has  been  taken 
up  with  enthusiasm,  although  in  England,  where 
the  movement  originated,  it  seems  to  be  to  some 
extent  moribund  through  lack  of  encouragement. 

The    general     mediocrity    of   the    applied    art 
seen     in    the     National     Art     Competition     was 
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reflection  of  her  face  in  a  hand-mirror,  and  warned 
by  her  lover  in  the  background  : — 

iSweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  ejes 
Which  starlike  sparkle  in  their  skies. 

The  seventeenth-century  ladies  and  their  admirers 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  doors  of  Miss  White's 
triptych  recalled  in  their  skilful  grouping  and 
pleasant  colour  those  painted  by  her  last  year  on 
the  gold  medal  panel  that  was  afterwards  presented 
to  the  Queen,  together  with  a  card  table  top  by 
Miss  Hester  M.  Wagstaff,  which  also  gained  a  gold 
medal  on  that  occasion.  Miss  Wagstaff  showed  at 
the  exhibition  of  last  month  an  oblong  mirror 
frame  with  a  panel  on  either  side  that  illustrated 
with  dexterity  and  humour  scenes  from  the  drama 
of  Punch  and  Judy  as  played  in  the  Httle  travelling 
theatres  in  the  streets.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
.stained  wood  examples  was  the  box  adorned  with 
numerous  tiny  panels  of  flowers  by  Miss  Louise 
Benjamin,  who  also  showed  an  interesting  mirror 
frame.  A  corner  cupboard  with  a  panel  repre- 
-senting  children  in  fairy  land,  by  Miss  Grace  B. 
Lodge,  and  a  bowl  by  Miss  Lucia  B.  Bergner, 
Avere  other  good  examples  of  stained  wood  that 
gained  high  awards  in  the  competition.  Miss 
Wagstaff",  Miss  Benjamin,  Miss  Lodge,  and  Miss 
Bergner  are,  like  Miss  Gvven  White,  students  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute.  A  chess  board  table-top 
in  stained  wood  by  Miss  Eva  Bilson  of  West  Ham 
Municipal  Technical  Institute  had  an  ingeniously 


BY    LEONARD    R.    S(^)UIRRELL    (IPSWKH) 

designed  border   representing  seaweed  and  swim- 
ming fish. 

Ainong  the  many  boxes  and  caskets  should  be 
mentioned  one  of  carved  boxwood  with  brass 
mounts  by  Miss  Ethel  W.  Watson,  of  Birmingham 
(Margaret  Street) ;  another  with  decorations  in 
gesso  of  a  figure  of  Justice  with  sword  and  scales 
by  Miss  Marjorie  L.  Best,,  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  ;  and  a  glove  box  in  walnut,  with  cleverly 
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treated  panels  in  colour, 
by  Miss  Isabel  Airey,  of 
Kendal  School  of  Art. 

Hook  illustration  was  well 
represented  by  a  large 
variety  of  drawings  and 
designs,  both  in  colour  antl 
black  and  white.  The  ex- 
aminers in  noticing  the 
designs  by  Miss  Alma  K. 
Elliott  and  Miss  Bemice 
A.  S.  Shaw,  of  the  Leicester 
School  of  Art,  deplore 
"  the  regrettable  tendency 
towards  the  prevailing  but 
morbid  fashion.''  They 
referred  apparently  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
but  nevertheless  gave  a 
silver  medal  to  Miss  Shaw, 
whose  design  certainly  be- 
trayed this  influence  in 
marked  manner.  Miss 
Shaw's  skill  of  hand  should 
lead    her    to    better    things 


I-EATIIEK    BOOK-rOVER.       JiV    OOKOTMEA    COWIE    (ACTON    ANU 
(  IIISWICJT     I'OI.VTECHMC) 
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BY    CEGRllE    R.    HOFK    (N0TT1N(;HAM) 


when  she  learns  to  see  for  herself  instead 
of  through  the  eyes  of  another ;  and 
there  is  considerable  promise  in  the 
delicate  pencil-drawing  of  Miss  Elliott. 
Mr.  Leonard  Squirrel!,  the  accomplished 
young  Ipswich  student  who  had  gained 
many  awards  in  previous  competitions, 
showed  among  many  clever  things  a 
vigorous  pencil-drawing  of  a  rough  track 
leading  to  a  Claydon  sandpit,  and  an 
etching  of  a  tidal  river,  tender  in  tone 
and  full  of  suggestions  of  atmosphere. 
From  the  Ipswich  school  came  also 
some  capital  studies  in  line  of  pine  trees 
and  their  branches  and  cones — the  kind 
of  drawings  that  Ruskin  encouraged  his 
pupils  to  make — by  Miss  Constance  1). 
Murray.  Sincere  feeling  for  nature 
characterised  an  etching  of  a  cloudy, 
low-toned  landscape  by  Mr.  \\'illiam 
H.  Potter,  of  Chelmsford  School  of 
Art  ;  and  other  good  illustrations  were 
the  bold,  strong  drawing  of  a  river 
and  dyke,  with  a  church  well  placed 
on  the  farther  bank,  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Peck,    of   Hornsey  School   of  Art ;  the 
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MODELLED   DESIGN    FOR    PANEL    FOR    A   SCHOOL    ENTRANCE 

BY    (lEORGE    K.    HOKK    (NOTTINGHAM) 


lithographs  of  street  scenes  and  incidents  by  a 
Leicester  student,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Austin  ;  and  the 
study  of  a  Pierrot  singing,  sketched  in  broad, 
simple  masses  of  black  and  white,  by  Mr.  Walter 
R.  Carter,  of  Bristol  (Kensington)  School  of  Art. 
With  these  may  be  mentioned  a  clever  design  in 
red,  blue  and  yellow  for  a  calendar.  Little  Maidens 
of  Many  Centuries,  by 
Miss  Caroline  Hall,  of 
Sunderland.  The  maidens, 
each  of  them  representing 
a  month,  were  little  girls 
attired  in  the  costumes  of 
twelve  centuries,  the  ninth 
to  the  twentieth  inclusive. 
Two  interesting  book- 
plates, printed  from  wood- 
blocks, were  shown  by 
Mr.  William  Li  ley,  of 
Sunderland  .School  of  Art, 
together  with  a  circular 
colour-print  in  red,  black 
and  yellow. 

As  already  remarked, 
the  pottery  designers  did 
not  distinguish  themselves 


at  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  National  Art  Com- 
petition, and  although  the 
judges  thought  that  the 
work  submitted  was  about 
up  to  the  average  of  the 
last  few  years  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  they  considered 
nothing  worthy  of  a  higher 
award  than  a  bronze 
medal.  The  judges  point 
out  a  singular  fact  that 
should  be  noted  by  masters 
and  students  of  schools 
of  art  where  pottery  is 
produced.  Only  one 
small  modelled  figure  was 
submitted  in  this  section, 
although  interesting 
figures  in  pottery  or  por- 
celain arc  being  produced 
constantly  by  the  crafts- 
men in  most  European 
countries.  Among  the 
best  things  in  the  pottery 
cases  in  the  North  Court 
were  two  sgraffito  vases 
with  figures  in  blue  of 
elephants  and  camels  by  Mr.  Ivor  H.  Cole,  of 
Portsmouth  School  of  Art ;  a  bowl  with  a  blue  floral 
design  on  a  white  ground  by  Miss  Margery  S. 
Stahlschmidt,  of  Greenwich  ;  and  two  lustre  jars  by 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Thorley,  of  Stoke-on-Trent  (Hanley)  ; 
and  Mr.  Capey  Reco,  of  Stoke-on-Trent  (Burslem). 
The  examples  of  tiles  exhibited  were  far  below  the 
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SILVER    CROSS    SET    WITH    STONES 

BY   SOPHIE   J.    HOWEl.L    (EROME) 


average.  The  most  praiseworthy,  perhaps,  were 
some  tiles  of  pale  green  with  a  design  of  heraldic 
lions,  shown  by  Mr.  Harry  Hoyle,  of  Accrington. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Camwell  of  Birmingham  (Mar- 
garet Street)  showed  an  enamelled  necklet  of 
extraordinarily  minute  finish  that  was  conspicuous 


among  the  jewellery  on  account  of  the  singular 
colour — almost  greenish-yellow — of  the  gold  of 
which  it  was  chiefly  composed.  Some  interesting 
examples  of  jewellery  came  from  the  Islington 
London  County  Council  (Camden)  School  of  Art. 
Among  them  was  a  necklace  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Ballantine  composed  of  minute  leaves  of  gold 
fastened  to  the  links  of  a  silver  chain,  and  a  clasp 
in  which  the  same  gold  leaves  and  small  gold 
flowers  were  supported  by  rich  coloured  enamels 
and  stones.  Miss  Josephine  de  Rohan  of  the 
same  school  gained  the  praise  of  the  examiners  for 
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RK1'(HISSE     SII.VEK      I!0T-WA1EK      \V*.-..       1!Y      WALTER      .1. 
WEST    (NL\Kr,ARET    sT.    SCHOOL    OK    AKL,     HIKMINCIHAM) 

an  enamelled  umbrella  handle  of  silver,  which, 
however,  seemed  somewhat  liea\  >•  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Other  good  jewellery 
from  Islington  was  contributed  by  Miss  Carrie 
Francis  and  Miss  Mary  A.  (iilfiUan.  A  well 
designed  buckle  in  silver  set  with  octagonal  placjues 
of  green  and  blue  enamel,  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Rich, 
of  Derby  School  of  Art  ;  a  dainty  silver  cross,  by 
Miss  Soj)hie  J.  Howell,  of  Frome :  and  a  very 
simple  but  attraclixe  pendant  of  copper  with  a 
single  blister  p,earl,  by  Mr.  John  'I'.  Winson  of 
Derby,  also  deserved  notice  in  this  section. 

The    silversmiths"    work    and    sni.ill    articles    in 
metal  generally  were  not  as  good  as  they  were  in 
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some  earlier  years,  but  interesting  pieces 
were  to  be  found  here  and  there  among 
the  exhibits  ;  as,  for  example,  a  silver 
hot  water  jug  with  a  design  of  grapes  in 
repousse,  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  West  of 
l)irmingham  (Margaret  Street) ;  a  silver 
fruit  dish  supported  on  pillars  and  set 
with  amethysts,  by  Mr.  Tom  Stewart  of 
Northwich  School  of  Art ;  and  a  copper 
jar  with  cover  by  Miss  Elsie  E.  West  of 
Leicester. 

Conspicuous  among  the  leather  work 
was  a  box  for  chessmen  with  ivory 
mounts,  by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Small,  of 
Birmingham  (Moseley  Road),  to  which 
a  gold  medal  was  awarded.  The  box, 
circular  in  shape,  was  of  an  uncommon 
red  colour,  and  decorated  with  a  small 
interlaced  design  in  green  and  white. 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  the  influence 
of  West  African  native  art  in  Mr.  Small's 
chess-box,  and  in  the  red  leather  card- 
cases  and  foot-stool  by  two  other 
Moseley  Road  students.  Miss  Dorothy 
A.  Rowe  and  Miss  Oladys  F.  Ward,  in 
which  a  somewhat  similar  pattern  was 
seen.  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Smith  of 
Wolverhampton  School  of  Art  showed 
a  chalice  case  of  tooled  leather  that  was 
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Morte  ]y Arthur,  by 
Miss  Dorothea  Cowie 
of  Chiswick  ;  and  a 
third  by  Mr.  George 
Taylor  of  Leicester  in 
which  the  gold  thistle 
heads  embodied  in  the 
design  were  well  suited 
to  a  c()ver  for  a  book  of 
poems  by  Robert  Burns. 
A  striking  and  elabo- 
rate design  fcjr  a  wove-n 
tapestry  frieze,  depicting 
a  castle  on  a  hill  and 
two    knights    in     full 


r>K>U;N       1  >>K      LACK      KAN.       UY 

nOKOrHY       M.       NICHOLSON 

(OllSLIN,       METROl'OLITAN 

SCHOOL    OK    ART) 


of  more  than  average  in- 
terest. The  leather  book- 
bindings were  in  no  wa\ 
remarkable,  but  a  few  were 
pleasant  in  design.  Among 
these  were  a  cover  for 
Bruce's  African  Trai'el  with 
a  floral  design  of  gold  on 
blue,  by  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Gardiner,  of  Camberwell, 
T..C.C.  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  :  another  of  Malory's 
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C.ESSO  BOX.  BY  MARJORIE 
L.  BEST  (POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE,    MARYLEBONE) 


armour  charging  one 
another  in  the  foreground, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Mottram  of  Macclesfield  : 
and  from  the  same  school 
came  two  charming  de- 
signs for  furniture  silks  in 
blue  and  purple  by  Mr. 
Frank  Brocklehurst  and 
Mr.  William  Clowes  re- 
spectively. Among  the 
stencils  should  be  men- 
tioned a  novel  design  for 
a  border  by  Miss  Agnes 
M.     Hawker     of     Bristol 
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A   STONE.       BY    CHARLES   A.    RICH    (DERBY) 


(Kensington)  with  a  composition  of 
running  deer  and  Indian  hunters  on 
a  brown  ground,  which  gained  a  gold 
medal  in  its  section ;  and  among  the 
lace  a  round  doily  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Anglin  of  the  Crawford  Municipal  Tech- 
nical Institute,  Cork  ;  and  a  fan  by  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Nicholson,  of  Dublin.  A 
damask  serviette  by  Mr.  Robert  D.  Burt 
of  Dunfermline  ;  a  design  for  the  decora- 
tion of  a  panelled  drawing-room  by  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Harvey,  of  Hackney  Institute 
School  of  Art  ;  a  panel  painted  in  tempera 
by  Miss  Edith  A.  Hendry  of  Ipswich  ; 
and  the  circular  modeled  panels  by  Mr. 
George  R.  Hoff  of  Nottingham  may  be 
mentioned  among  many  other  examples 


that  deserved  notice  in  the  National 
Art  Competition  of  19 14. 

In  the  section  of  architectural  designs 
the  report  of  the  examiners  is  not 
favourable.  They  call  attention  more 
especially  to  the  want  of  thought  shown 
in  planning  and  construction. 

A  note  appended  to  the  official  list 
of  successful  comj)etitors  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  states  that  two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  schools  of 
art,  art  classes  and  kindred  institutions 
participated    in    the    National     Com- 


STAINED-WOOD  BOX.    BY  LOUISE 
BENJAMIN  (POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 
TUTE,   MARYLEBONE) 


SILVER    KRUIT    DISH    SET    WITH    STONES 


BY   TOM    STEWART   (NOKTHWUll) 


petition  of  19 14.  Over 
two  hundred  and  eighty 
of  these  were  English,  the 
small  residue  representing 
schools  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man 
unci  the  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand.  Tiic  number  of 
works  submitted  was  over 
twehe  thousand,  and  of 
these  nearh'  two  thousaiul 
received  awards  in  one  shape 
or  other,  ranging  from  com- 
nuMuiations  to  the  covetetl 
gold  medal. 

Reference    was   matk'    at 
2S9 


TJic  Xatioiial  Competifioii  of  School s  of  .  I  rf,   igi4 


IN     UOLl)     AND     SIIAKK      WITH     I'.N  AM  Kl.      I'ANKl.S     SKI'    WITH     STONK.S.       BV 
DOROTHY    BAI.l.ANTINK    (CAMDKN    SCHOOL    OK    ART,    ISM  NC.TON) 


sucli  as  this,  hut  having 
ii'4;ar(l  to  the  necessary 
Hiiiitalion  of  space  a  liberal 
selection  has  been  made. 
A  lew  things,  however, 
which  it  was  intended  to 
include  and  which  are  re- 
ferred to  above  have,  un- 
fortunately, had  to  be 
omitted  because  the 
authorisations  were  not 
received  in  time  to  permit 
of  the  works  being  photo- 
graphed, owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  students 
from     home.      In    some 


the  outset  of  this  article  to 
the  threats  of  dissolution 
which  have  been  uttered 
with  regard  to  the  National 
C'ompetition.  An  official 
notice  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education  after  the  fore- 
going article  was  written 
makes  it  clear  that  whether 
the  intention  is  seriously 
entertained  or  not,  it  will 
not  be  carried  out  in  the 
immediate  future,  for  the 
regulations  for  the  National 
Competition  of  19 14  are  to 
be    operative   for  the   year 

1915- 

A  word  or  two  in  con- 
clusion apropos  of  the 
illustrations  accompanying 
these  notes.  It  is  obvious 
that  out  of  the  total  number 
of  works  exhibited  only  a 
very  small  proportion  can 
be    illustrated    in    a  review 
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DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  TAPESTRY 
FRIEZE.  BY  ARTHUR  MOTTRAM 
(MACCLESFIELD) 


The  Xafiojial  Competition  of  Se/ioots  of  .1  rt,   igr^ 


casi's  ihe  authdri^atinns  wtie  signed  l)y 
the  liLiul  master  i)f  the  sclu»ol  ami  were 
on   that   account    not    accepteil    by  the 
authorities  ot"  the  lioartl  of  Education. 
W.  "I".   Wlllll  KV. 


Ar  tlie  \ii-toria  anil  Albert    Museum 
an    opportunity     is     now     afforded     to 
students   of  OKI    English    l'"urniture   of 
observing  one  of  the  liest-known  speci- 
mens   extant    of  the    Pre- Reformation 
TerioJ.      Mr.     F.     Harris     Mitchell,    of 
("hard,     has    lent    to  the   Museum    the 
famous  Gothic  Bench,   for  many   years 
in  the  "Green  Dragon"  Inn,  at  C\)mbe 
St.  Nicholas,  Somerset  :  and  this  is  now- 
exhibited  in  the  Department  of  Wood- 
work, in    Room   No.  ji,  near  the  ICxhi- 
bition  Road  entrance.     'I'his  bench  has 
long  been  known  to  connoisseurs,  and 
was    illustrated,    in     iSsg,    in     Parker's 
"Domestic    Architecture   m    England. 
The  wood-cut  in  this  work,  in   spite  of 
its    bad    drawing,    shows    that    an    im- 
portant   detail   of  decoration  has  been  lost  since 
Parker's  day,  viz.,  the  figure  of  an  angel  bearing  a 
shield,  which  formerly  constituted  the  terminal  of 
the  curious  overhanging  betim  on  the  left  side  of 
the  bench,  and,  if  preserved,  might  have  afforded 
a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  bench.     It  can  hardly 
have  been  made  in  the  first  place  for  a  small  village 
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KOK     LACK     DOILY.       HY     KLIZAHEIH     ANGLI.N    (CRAWKOKl) 
TECHNICAL    INSTITUTE,    CORK) 


inn,  but  probably  had  its  first  home  in  the  re- 
fectory of  some  monastic  establishment.  The 
table,  with  a  Gothic  arcaded  frieze,  had  also  dis- 
appeared before  Mr.  Fred.  Roe  made  the  drawing 
of  the  bench  for  his  work  on  Old  Oak  Furniture. 
In  spite  of  this  mutilation  and  loss,  the  fine  i)ro- 
portion  and  execution  of  the  linen-fold  back  and 
other  details  give  this  piece  of  furniture  a 
special  value  to  students.  It  has  been 
set  up  against  a  background  of  linen-fold 
panelling,  and  adjacent  to  a  Gothic 
window-frame  in  oak,  from  Hadleigh, 
Essex,  recently  presented  to  the  museum 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Fass,  while  other  ap])ro- 
priate  furniture  is  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  English,  French  and 
Gothic  woodwork  has  now  all  been  re- 
arranged in  this  Gallery  where  it  can  be 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  its 
former  situation.  In  Room  52  is  also  dis- 
played a  recent  purchase  of  considerable 
interest,  a  ([uantity  of  plaster  work, 
decorated  in  grisaille,  which  was  accjuired 
for  the  Museum  from  an  old  house  in 
Kent.  

The  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
have  appointed  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker 
Keeper  and  Secretary  of  the  Gallery  in 
place  of  Mr.  Hawes  Turner,  retired. 


A 


American  Art  at  the  Augto-American  Exposition 


MERICAx\  ART  AT  THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  EXPOSI- 
TION. 


As, 


Each  year  that  the  large  Exhibition  at  Shepherd's 
Bush  has  opened  its  gates  to  the  public  one  of  its 
most  interesting,  and  to  our  mind,  most  valuable 
features  has  been  the  Fine  Art  Section.  Here 
in  spacious  well-lighted  galleries  it  is  possible  to  see 
well  and  enjoy  thoroughly  the  large  number  of 
works  for  which  the  rooms  afford  ample  and 
comfortable  wall-space. 

This  year  at  the  Anglo-American  Exposition,  as 
on  previous  occasions,  an  interesting  and  a  fairly 
comprehensive  display  of  modern  British  art 
occupies  a  number  of  the  galleries,  and  taken  as  a 
■whole  the  collection  is  a  good  one  both  as  regards 
the  pictures  and  the  sculpture.  Ample  room  is 
provided  for  the  exhibits,  and  the  sculpture, 
agreeably  disposed  with  bay-trees  and  shrubs  at 
intervals,  is  seen  perhaps  to  better  advantage  than 
elsewhere  in  London  exhibitions,  where  our 
sculptors  rarely  have  justice  done  to  then 
however,  the  majority  of 
the  exhibits  in  the  British 
Section  are  productions  of 
artists  whose  works  are 
frequently  illustrated  in 
these  pages — quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  having,  in- 
deed, already  appeared  in 
The  Studio  — it  will  be  of 
greater  interest  if  our  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  an 
examination  in  detail  of 
the  American  Section,  as 
containing  works  with 
which  the  British  readers 
of  this  magazine  are  less 
familiar. 

Perhaps  the  most  pro- 
nounced characteristic  of 
American  art  as  here  dis- 
played is,  speaking 
generally  and  also  some- 
what paradoxically,  its  lack 
of  any  pronounced  charac- 
ter is  tics — characteristics, 
that  is  to  say,  which  betray 
and  reveal  its  nationality. 
Sufficient  time  has  scarcely 
as  yet  elapsed  in  the  history 
of  the  art  of  the  United 
States    to    allow    of    the 


evolution  of  any  peculiarly  national  attributes 
in  that  art  ;  traditions  are  unquestionably  being 
slowly  formed,  but  their  roots  are  not  yet  deep 
enough,  nor  are  they  at  present  of  sufficiently  long 
duration  to  have  resulted  in  the  flowering  of 
anything  distinguishable  so  far  as  a  purely  American 
style.  There  is  incontestable  evidence  of  a  greater 
preponderance  of  French  as  opposed  to  British 
influence  in  the  work  of  many  American  painters. 
If  it  be  true  that  all  good  Americans  when  they  die 
go  to  Paris,  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  true  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  belong  to  the  artistic 
fraternity  migrate  thither  beforehand  and  spend 
a  good  part  of  their  lives  in  la  ville  lumiere. 
So  it  is  that  in  looking  around  the  exhibition  one 
is  immediately  struck  by  the  strong  affinity  between 
this  art  and  contemporary  French  painting,  though 
one  would  not  overlabour  this  point,  for  many  of 
those  who  are  represented  have  become  so  acclima- 
tised by  their  long  residence  in  Paris  that  their 
regular  contributions  to  the  Salons  are  sometimes 
more  Parisian  than  the  Parisians. 

Five  rooms  are  set  apart  for  pictures  by  artists 
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VILLAGE     RIDER" 
BY  J.  C.  JOHANSEN 


(  The  property  of  John  Gcllally,  Esq. 
New   York  City) 


■LADY    IX    WHITE" 
BY   T.   W.    DKWIXG 


^-hiicricaii  .  I rf  at  t/ic  .  I Ji^^lo-.  1  iiicricaii  llxpositioii 


resident  in  the  United  States  and  before  proceeding 
to  discuss  them  in  detail  we  must  not  omit  to 
reioril  our  thank>  lo  the  artists  and  lo  Mr.  Hugo 
Reisinger,  who  organised  this  section,  for  giving 
us  permission  to  illustrate  the  spaciously  treated 
]'illage  Riihr,  hv  J.  C\  Joliansen  :  the  >ul)lly 
atmospheric  Lady  in  \]'liitt\  a  little  reniiniMenl  of 
\\'histler,  by  T.  W  .  hewing:  J.  Rolshovens  sunny 
picture  of  a  girl  in  bright  blue.  Dicliter  Liebc — a 
Morning  in  May  :  John  W.  Alexander's  fine  and 
imposing  portrait  of  a  gentleman  :  and  the  large 
snowy  landscape,  /////  J'hrni  in  H'in/c'r,  b\- 
Gardner  Symons. 

Besides  the  works  just  referred  to,  K.  W.  Red- 
field  exhibits  a  good  snow-painting,  On  the 
Delaware;  and  A  Gardeti  by  the  River,  a  work  f)f 
most  delightful  colour  to  which  a  reproduction  in 
black  and  white  would  do  scant  justice.  Other 
gootl  things  are  L.  Kronberg's  harmoniously 
coloured  In  the  Dressing  Room;  the  Still-Life  b\ 
E.  Carlsen ;  ^^".   M.  Chase's  Portrait  of  Miss  C. 


and  clever  painting  of  Fish ;  I'aiiline,  by  Miss 
H.  M.  Turner;  The  Circus,  by  George  Bellows; 
The  Mirror,  b\  Iv  \'.  Cockroft  ;  and  Albert 
•Sterner's  The  Japanese  Print.  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux 
I'xhibits  a  Portrait  Sti/dv,  decoratively  if  a  trifle  too 
arbitrarily  poseil.  of  a  girl  in  a  inagnificenlly  painted 
purple  and  yellow  brocaded  rcjbe,  against  a  dark 
background  :  and  W.  1-1  mer  Schofield's  Waterfall 
is  an  admirable  and  l\pical  example  of  his  personal 
art.  Childe  Has.sani  sends  six  works,  among  them 
an  extremely  clever  painting  of  an  interior,  Room  of 
Flowers,  full  of  light  and  colour  ;  but  more  typical 
of  his  work  in  general  are  the  pictures  entitled 
Young  Woman  Reading,  Moonlight  Landscape, 
and  The  Window  Curtain.  Gardner  .Symons  is 
also  represented  by  a  painting,  Across  the  River,  in 
which  the  slow  moving  greenish  water  is  rendered 
with  great  fidelity  to  nature  ;  the  artist  has  here 
achieved  an  admirable  composition  into  which  he 
introduces  some  agreeable  colour  notes  in  the 
painting  of  the  boats  moored  in  the  foreground. 
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C.  ^^'.  Mawtliorne  exhibits  ;i  fine  work,  Refuiiiii:;  Oil, 
rich  in  harmonics  of  green  and  blue  ;  a  hcuutifully 
restrained  Girl  with  Rost\  and  The  Fislwnnaii  ; 
while  Horatio  Walker  is  represented  by  a  rather 
dramatic  canvas  Ploi/i^hi/ii:^,  First  Gleam. 

Two  rooms  contain  pictures,  most  agreeably  hung, 
bv  American  artists  resident  in  I'^rance  ;  the  work  of 
most  of  them  has  been  illustrated  from  time  to 
time  in  these  pages,  notably  in  the  interesting 
articles  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Taylor.  Richard  Miller  con- 
tributes two  examples,  a  charmingly  sunny  The 
Green  Tara sol  and  Lady  with  Red  Hair,  the  latter 
here  illustrated.  Another  artist  who  delights  to 
flood  his  canvas  with  sunlight  is  F.  C.  Frieseke, 
whose  large  picture  The  Garden  Umbrella  is  attrac- 
tive but  hardly  as  satisfactory  as  the  subtle  and 
most  interesting  piece  of  painting  In  the  Boudoir, 
which  is  reproduced  with  other  examples  of  his 
work  elsewhere  in  this  number.  A  work  in 
which  the  problem  of  figure  painting  in  sunlight  is 
treated  with  marked  success  is  Dejeuner  by  Louis 
Ritman.  Here,  with  perhaps  some  reminiscence 
of  the  work  of  Miller,  the  artist  has  achieved  a 
composition,  happy  alike  in  colour  and  design,  in 
which  the  whole  is  as  it  were  tremulous  with  morning 
sunlight  and  the  promise  of  a  glorious  unclouded 
day.     George  Oberteuffer  shows  three  robust  and 


characteristic  works,  one  a  very  clever  impression. 
Yachts  on  the  Havre,  a  boltlly  treated  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,  and  a  vision  of  St.  Sulpice  seen  through 
the  tender  green  of  trees  in  Sp}-ingti7ne  in  Paris. 
Other  works  which  call  for  notice  are  those  of 
ICIizabeth  Nourse  :  E.  P.  Ullmann,  whose  clever 
studies  of  Parisian  types  are  marred  by  a  little 
unpleasantness  of  colour ;  the  water-colours  of 
Frank  Hoggs,  and  work  in  the  same  medium  by  Miss 
Florence  Este  ;  Walter  McEwen's  highly  finished 
works  reminiscent  somewhat  of  the  Dutch  Interior 
painters;  a  fine  Gari  Melchers — The  Smithy;  the 
paintings,  a  little  too  brus(iue  and  summary  in 
their  statement,  by  Roy  Brown  ;  the  large  portrait 
of  Madame  Bohm  by  Max  Bohm,  of  which  a  colour 
reproduction  appeared  in  this  magazine  some  two 
years  ago  ;  the  amusing  mosaic-like  Paris  Plage 
by  John  Noble  ;  and  a  decorative  composition  An 
Idle  Morning  by  T.  R.  Hopkins. 

Four  galleries  comprise  the  British-American 
Section,  and  are  filled  with  the  productions  of 
artists  whose  work  is  very  familiar  to  us,  since  they 
all  reside  and  exhibit  their  work  in  Great  Britain  ; 
indeed  many  of  them  have  become  so  closely 
identified  with  the  British  art-world  that  one  had 
quite  forgotten  in  some  cases  their  American  origin. 
Mr.  Sargent,  who  fills  a  wall  with  a  dozen  of  those 
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American  Art  at  the  Anglo-American  Exposition 


superb  water-colour  impressions  which  only  his 
amazing  vision  is  enabled  to  comprehend  and 
record  with  such  precision  and  such  masterly 
technique,  and  Mr.  Pennell,  who  shows  a  large 
number  of  his  well-known  lithographs  from  the 
Panama,  the  New  York  and  the  Philadelphia  series, 
we  certainly  look  to  find  represented  here  ;  but  one 
did  not  know,  or  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
work  by  Mark  Fisher,  Gwelo  Goodman,  Henry 
Muhrman,  and  Jacob  Epstein  might  appropriately 
be  classed  as  British-American. 

Besides  good  work  by  the  men  just  mentioned 
there  are  in  this  section  a  number  of  lithographs  and 
etchings  by  Whistler,  some  of  the  excellent  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  by  Abbey,  whose  large  decorative 
picture.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Lady  Anne 
(which  if  we  mistake  not  was  the  fine  work,  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1896,  which  gained  him  his 
Associateship),  represents  his  painting ;  etchings 
by    Donald  Shaw     MacLaughlan  ;    paintings    and 


charcoal  drawings  by  Frank  Mura  ;  lithographs  and 
pastels  by  J.  McLure  Hamilton,  who  also  shows 
three  interesting  paintings,  one  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  study  and  two  of  Mr.  Pennell. 

Space  does  not  allow  of  detailed  mention  of  a 
great  number  of  the  admirable  works  exhibited, 
but  especially  noteworthy  are  the  delicate  drawing 
Study  of  a  head  by  Louise  de  Rosales,  Elizabeth 
Nourse's  clever  water-colours,  the  etchings  of 
Clifford  Addams  and  some  interesting  paintings  by 
Inez  Addams,  particularly  The  Death  of  Lucrece  and 
the  very  beautiful  Daphne  ;  also  the  lithographs  of 
Albert  Sterner  and  in  particular  his  Amour  mort,  a 
Pierrot  mourning  his  dead  love. 

The  room  reserved  for  the  American  Society  of 
Illustrators  contains  work  in  a  branch  in  which 
artists  across  the  Atlantic  unquestionably  excel,  and 
their  robust  illustrative  and  decorative  magazine 
work  can  well  support  comparison  with  the  best 
that  is  being  done  anywhere  at  the  present  day. 


"SI'KINCTl.ME    IN    PARIS 
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From  the  ensemble  one  misses  the  very  personal 
work  of  Myron  Barlow,  and  the  elever  interiors  of 
\\alter  Gay,  both  of  these  painters  being  unrepre- 
sented ;  there  is  no  example  of  the  art  of  Winslow 
Homer,  and  one  regrets  the  absence  of  any  canvas 
by  Whistler.  These  omissions  apart,  the  exhibition 
is  one  of  much  interest,  presenting,  as  it  does,  to 
the  British  public  a  fine  collection  of  work  by 
painters  whcvse  art  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  close  national  kinsliip  one  would 
desire  a  better  ac(]uaintanceship  with  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  A.  R. 


What  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  great  war  will  be 
on  the  progress  of  art  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
it  must  inevitably  have  far-reaching  consequences. 
Its  immediate  effect,  however,  is  nothing  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  one  or  other  branch  of  art.  Even 
portrait  painters  who  in  normal  times  are  rarely 
without  a  commission,  find  themselves  idle  owing 
to  commissions  being  cancelled  in  consequence  of 
the  financial  disturbance,  and  a  large  number  of 
artists  who  depend  for  a  livelihood  on  work  of  a 
more  or  less  "  commercial "  character  are  having  a 
hard  time. 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  Our  Own   Correspondents.) 

tOXDOX.— The  month  of  August   to  which 
most  of  us  look  forward  as  a  period  of 
peaceful  relaxation  and  rest  has  this  year 
-^  opened  with  the  most  stupendous  upheaval 
of  armed  force  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 


In  turbulent  times  such  as  these,  when  the  air 
is  filled  with  echoes  from  the  battlefield,  it  is 
a  welcome  relief  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
things  which  remind  one  of  the  calm  and  peace 
of  the  sanctuary.  Such  are  the  two  altar  cards 
of  which  we  give  reproductions.  They  were  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowlishaw,  architect,  of  Letch- 
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ILLUMINATED  ALTAR  CARD  FOR  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  HUGH.  LETCHWORTH 
BY   W.   H.  COWLISHAW 


Studio-Talk 


"IMAGE     PERSANE,"      SILVER     STATUETTE      INLAID 

WITH     GOLD     AND     OTHER     METALS.       HY     E.     O.     DE 

ROSALES 

( By  permission  of  Messrs.  W.  Marchaut  and  Co., 
Gonpil  Gallery ) 


worth,  for  the  church  of  St.  Hugh  in  this  town  of 
"  garden-city  "  fame  and  are  very  engaging  examples 
of  illuminated  lettering.  The  cards  were  written 
with  a  slanted  quill  pen  on  Roman  vellum  in 
seventh-century  capitals,  with  Chinese  black  ink 
and  vermilion.  All  the  gold  lettering,  such  as  the 
small  capitals  to  "  Deus,  Pater "  &c.,  and  part  of 
the  "  ( "redo ''  beginning  "  et  homo,"  (!v:c.,  were 
written  with  a  similar  pen.  The  large  capitals  were 
written  with  a  pen  cut  broader  at  the  tip.  The 
whole  of  the  decorative  outlines  were  executed 
with  a  fine-cut  (juill  pen  in  black,  lapis  lazuli,  white 
and  vermilion  inks,  and  filled  in  with  a  fine  brush 
with  oxide  of  chromium,  vermilion,  lapis  lazuli  or 
white.  The  fifteen  mysteries  of  the  Rosary  are 
symbolised  in  the  fifteen  large  capitals  of  the  centre 
triptych.  The  large  capitals  in  the  side  cards  have 
Lenten  lily  diaper  patterns  emblematic  of  the  time 
of  the  year  the  work  was  completed,  namely 
Easter  1914.  The  borders  of  the  triptych  are 
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composed  of  the  \ine,  wheat,  white  n)se  and 
shamrock.  'I'he  thorny  rose-stems  are  used  freely 
and  suggest  the  human  path,  interpenetrated  by  the 
radiance  of  the  Cross.  The  metalwork  was  executed 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Price  and  consists  of  dark  bronze 
metal  frames  with  supporting  angels  in  oxidised 
silver  at  both  of  the  lower  corners,  but  these  have 
been  omitted  from  the  illustrations  so  as  to  permit 
of  the  cards  themselves  being  shown  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  originals  are  of  course  considerably 
larger  than  our  reproductions.  The  whole  of  the 
work  is  mounted  on  mahogany  panels  which  slide 
into  the  metal  frames  and  is  all  under  glass. 


The  two  very  charming  statuettes  by  Mons.  \\.  O. 
de  RosaJes  which  we  reproduce  on  this  page  were 
recently  on  view  in  an  exhibition  of  the  artist's  work 
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"  PAVLOVA      IN     THE     SWAN      DANCE,"     STATUETTE     IN 
SII.\ER    AND    GOLD.       BY    E.    O.    DE    ROSALES 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.   W.  Man/taut  and  Co., 
Goiipil  Gallery) 
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"MILAN."        FROM    A    WOOD    ENGRAVING 

Bv    O.    WYNNE   APPERLEY.   R.I. 


Studio-  Talk 


familiar  to  visitors  to 
London  exhibitions,  more 
especially  those  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colour,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  The  print 
we  reproduce  as  a  supple- 
ment is  a  capital  example 
of  his  work  in  another 
branch  of  art.  'i"he  print 
was  produced  from  a  single 
block  and  subsequently 
tinted  to  the  effect  desired. 


THE     PLOUGHMAN  S    TEAM.  FROM    AN     ETCHING     BY    E.    HERBERT    WHYDALE 


at  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  Regent  Street,  and  in 
common  with  other  statuettes  reveal  a  peculiarly 
refined  sense  of  form  and 
decoration.  Statuettes 
such  as  those  illustrated, 
in  which  the  precious 
metals  are  employed, 
represent  of  course  a  very 
luxurious  form  of  art,  but 
most  of  the  figures  ex- 
hibited were  in  bronze, 
and  there  was  also  one  in 
gilded  and  painted  wood. 
The  artist  is  Italian  by 
birth,  but  studied  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
Paris  and  has  regularly 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of 
the  Artistes  Francais  since 
1 90 1.  His  bronzes  have 
been  purchased  by  the 
Musee  du  Luxembourg, 
Paris,  the  Musee  d'Art  at 
Lyons  and  the  National 
(iallery,  Rome. 


Mr.  ^^'hydale,  of  whose 
art  as  an  etcher  we  re- 
produce four  examples,  is 
an  artist  in  that  he  ex- 
presses a  personal  view  in 
a  medium  whose  limita- 
tions he  recognises  and 
observes.  His  problem 
has  been  that  of  all  true 
etchers,  namely,  to  suggest 
the  manifold  planes  and 
colours  of  Nature  by 
means  of  line.  Another  c[uality  in  his  work  which 
is    worth    noting    is    its    independence    of    tricky 


Mr.  Wynne  Ai)perley's 
work    as    a    i)ainter    is 
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"THK   PICNIC."      FROM   AN   ETCHING 
BY   E.   HERBERT   WHYDALE 
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THE    STKVKNSON    I'ANIil.  —  GIKI.S   COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 

rORT     ELIZABETH,      S.A.         K.      PICKFORD      MARRIOTT, 

A.R.C.A.    (LOND.) 


printing,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  wipes  his 
plates  tiuite  clean.  Seeing  that  he  is  still  young — 
he  is  only  t\vent)-eight — and  has  only  been  etching 
about  eighteen  months  (and  that  in  a  desultory 
fashion,  his  main  pre-occupation  being  with 
painting)  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
his  future  achievements  in  this  branch  of  art.  He 
has  exhibited  his  etchings  at  the  International 
Society's  exhibition  where,  last  autumn,  Mr. 
Gutekunst  was  quick  to  notice  him  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  organised  an  exhibition  at  his 
gallery  in  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street. 

PORT  i: LIZA HETH.— Readers  of  this 
magazine  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
work  of  Mr.  Pickford  Marriott,  of  which 
various  examples  have  a])peared  in  these 
pages  from  time  to  time,  l-'or  some  years  past 
Mr.  Marriott  has  held  the  j^ost  of  Art  Master  in 
the  Public  Art  School  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  the 
silver  challenge  shield  and  allegorical  picture  now- 
reproduced  represent  some  of  his  recent  work.  i'hc 
shield  was  modelled  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Led  ward,  who 
won  the  Royal  Academy  Gold  Medal  and  Travel- 
ling Scholarship,  and  the  liritish  School  at  Rome 
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Scholarship  in  n^i^.  The  picture  was  com- 
missiont'd  1)\  Miss  ICli/aheth  Stevenson,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  (iirls'  Collegiate  School  at  Port 
I'.li/abeth  for  presentation  to  the  school  as  a 
somenir  of  her  association  with  the  institution. 
The  figure  dominating  the  jiicture  represents  Truth 
clothed  in  white  with  a  mantle  of  blue,  and 
sapphires  are  introduced  into  the  mantle-clas]) 
as  emblems.  Supporting  I'rulh  are  the  figures 
of  Purity  and  Honesty,  both  rlotlRd  in  white. 
Praise  and  Justice  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  Praise,  j)laying  the  cymbals,  is  clothed  in 
creain)-col<)ured  drapery  with  a  mantle  of  green, 
while  Justice  has  the  traditional  mantle  of  purple 
over  a  white  gown.  The  lettering  was  chosen 
by  Miss  Stevenson,  who  in  other  respects  left  the 
artist  a  free  hand. 
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ONTREAL.— The  feature  (jf  this  year's 
spring  exhibition  at  the  galleries  of 
the  Art  Association  of  Montreal  was 
the  number  of  interesting  canvases 
shown  by  three  or  four  of  our  younger  artists.  In 
this  connection  reference  should  be  made  in  par- 
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■•  FROST  AND   SNOW.  ' 

FROM    AN    OIL    PAINTING    BY 

MAURICE      CULLEN. 
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ticular  to  the  powerful  and  individual  work  of 
Mr.  A.  Y.  Jackson,  formerly  of  Montreal,  but  now 
of  Toronto.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Jackson  is  a  coming  man.  He  not  only  has  an 
admirable  colour  sense  and  a  fine  feeling  for 
decorative  design,  but,  what  is  more  important,  he 
has  something  worth  while  to  say.  His  expression 
is  eminently  personal.  It  is  at  once  simple,  direct, 
and  forcible,  and  he  is  the  first  Canadian  artist  to 
attempt  with  real  success  the  interpretation  of  the 
,  more  distinctly  typical  Canadian  landscape  in 
moods  other  than  that  of  winter. 


ment  in  the  water  is  finely  suggested,  while  the  work 
as  a  whole  displays  largeness  of  vision. 


For  the  past  year  Mr.  Jackson  has  sought  and 
found  inspiration  in  the  lonely  places  of  Northern 
Ontario.  His  sketches  and  pictures  suggest  poeti- 
cally, yet  strongly  and  truthfully,  the  grim  silent 
beauty  and  bigness  of  this  wilderness.  Some  of 
the  paintings  are  of  very  high  pictorial  quality,  and 
notably  A  Squall  on  Georgiatt  Bay  and  Tlie  Land 
/)/  the  Leaning  Fine,  exhibited  in  Montreal  this 
spring.  The  former,  here  produced,  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  dark  greens  and  violets,  rather  daringly 
contrasted  yet  entirely   harmonious.     The   move- 


Miss  Mabel  May,  Mr.  Randolph  Hewton,  Mr. 
Arthur  Rosaire,  and  Mr.  Albert  H.  Robinson  are 
also  young  Montreal  artists  of  original  outlook  and 
considerable  promise.  Among  the  work  shown  by 
more  mature  painters,  Maurice  Cullen's  Frost  and 
Snow  and  The  Lee  LLarvest  were  greatly  admired  for 
their  truth  and  tonal  qualities,  and  the  contributions 
of  Mr.  Brymner,  President  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy,  as  usual  attracted  attention. 

H.  M.  L. 

TORONTO. — The  season  of  19 13- 14  was 
remarkable  for  artistic  activity  in  the 
"  Queen  City "  of  Canada.  The  exhi- 
bition of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists, 
already  noticed  in  these  pages,  led  the  way,  and 
was  followed  by  a  very  admirable  display  of 
Japanese  Prints  at  the  Grange — the  temporary 
home  of  the  Toronto  Art  Museum,  and  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  late  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith.  In 
the  grounds  a  permanent  gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts 


(Art  Assoda^'on  of  Montreal ) 


l-ROM    AN    OIL    I'AINTINC.    BY    WILLIAM    BRVMNKR,    r.K.C.A. 
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"a    squall    on    GEORGIAN    BAY  " 


(Art  Association  o'' ii/oii/rea/) 


BY    A.    Y,    JACKSON 


is  about  to  be  erected.  This  exhibition,  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  Canada,  attracted  much  interest. 
Following  upon  this  was  the  Second  Annual 
Exhibition  of  "  Little  Pictures."  This  is  an  effort 
by  a  few  younger  painters  to  popularise  their  work 
in  the  homes  of  the  middle-class  citizens,  where 
wall  space  is  insufficient  for  the  display  of  large 
canvases.  Many  new  aspirants  for  ])ainting 
honours  were  invited,  and  the  work  of  students 
was  included.  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Macdonald,  A.R.C.A., 
among  the  older  men,  was  the  most  successful 
exhibitor.  Later  the  Women's  Art  Association 
threw  open  their  Galleries  for  a  loan  collection  of 
lace  and  art-needlework,  with  contributions  from 
the  South  Kensington  School  of  Needlework,  and 
Lady  Egerton's  famous  Greek  lace  collection. 
This  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  Canadian  artists,  past  and  present — a  very 
interesting  display.  At  the  same  time  members 
of  the  Association  staged  many  examples  of  their 
own  handiwork  as  craftswomen.  Many  beautiful 
objects  were  shown.  The  Association  numbers 
2000  efficient   members,  with   galleries  and  work- 


rooms in  the  principal  cities  of  (Canada.  To  the 
President,  Mrs.  Dignam — a  very  capable  painter 
and  craftswoman — is  largely  due  the  success  of 
the  Association,  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  J.   E.  S. 

WINNIPEG. —  Among  the  more 
recent  Art  Institutions  in  the 
Colonies  is  the  Winnipeg  Museum 
of  I'ine  Arts,  which  was  opened 
in  191 2,  with  an  exhibition  of  Canadian  Art.  Since 
then  the  Art  Committee  have  placed  on  view 
exhibitions  by  contemporary  artists  of  note,  Conti- 
nental as  well  as  British. 


The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  British  Colonial 
Society  of  Artists,  which  lias  just  closed,  aroused 
great  interest  and  was  largely  attended,  l^st 
month  a  series  of  water-colours  by  several  notable 
exponents  of  that  medium  were  shown,  along  with 
a  collection  of  black  and  white  work  by  such  known 
illustrators  as  IC.  J.  Sullivan,  R.  Anning  Hell, 
T.  Heath  Robinson,  and  many  others. 
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In  (lallcry  i  there  is  an  exhibit  of  siieeial 
interest  to  the  eiti/ens  of  Winnipeg,  eonsisting  of 
draw  ings,  paintings,  and  designs  by  the  students 
of  the  Winnipeg  School  of  Art,  which,  including 
the  works  which  were  successful  in  gaining  Scholar- 
ships and  Bursaries  tenable  in  the  session  1914-15, 
represent  the  results  of  the  first  session,  for  the 
school  was  opened  on  September  2,  19 13,  in 
direct  connection  with  the  Art  Gallery.  The 
Principal  is  Mr.  Alec  J.  Musgrove,  who  came  over 
from  (Ilasgow  to  take  up  the  position. 


year  after  the  oj)ening  of  the  Gallery,  the  school 
commtniced  its  first  session. 


The  Winnipeg  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was  in- 
augurated this  year  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  ivsthetic  education  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
and  since  its  opening,  has  placed  on  view  good 
exhibitions,  thereby  affording  opportunities  to  see 
the  work  of  many  notable  artists.  Already  the 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  collection  has  been  formed 
and  this  is  being  added  to  from  the  various  ex- 
hibitions by  purchase  and  by  presentation.  The 
Galleries  are  open  daily,  free,  and  the  attendance 
is  large.  So  great  was  the  appreciation  shown  by 
the  public  that  the  Committee  decided  to  open 
the  proposed  school  at  once,  with  the  result  that  a 
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KLBOURNE.— Mr.  Will  Ashton,  an 
Australian  artist  who  recently  returned 
from  an  extended  European  trip,  has 
just  had  a  very  successful  exhibition 
of  his  work  at  the  Guild  Hall.  Most  of  the  work 
has  been  done  in  Paris  and  Venice  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  eminently  .sane  outlook,  while 
being  fine  in  tone  and  colour.  Mr.  Ashton's 
latest  productions  as  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon 
and  elsewhere  seem  to  promise  him  a  high  place 
in  the  history  of  art  work  by  Australians.  Among 
his  Italian  pictures  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  No.  i  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  and  the 
Ponte  alle  Grazil,  River  Arno,  Florence,  and  among 
the  Dutch  pictures  the  fine  Rotterdam  so  full  of 
movement  and  life.  The  Evetiing  Seascape, 
Tititagel,  Cornwall  shows  the  quieter  side  of  Mr. 
A.shton's  art. 

Mr.  Clewin  Harcourt,  a  well-known  Paris  Salon 
exhibitor,  has  been  showing  some  fine  work  at 
the  "Centreway."      His  capabilities  as  a  portrait 


ROTTERDAM,    HOLLAND 
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BY    WILL    ASHTON 


EVENING  SEASCAPK.    TINTAGEL. 
CORNWALL."     BY   WILL  ASHTON 
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l);utitcr  wore  wrll  displavod  in  his  Salon  success 
Reading  Aloud,  and  The  Smile,  tlu'  lalU'r  possessing 
an  almost  Hals-like  t}uality.  J.   S. 

PHIi.ADKLrillA.  Pknnsyi.vania.  -  In 
connection  with  the  recent  International 
exhibition  of  |)aintint;s  at  the  (^irnegie 
institute,  Pittsburgh,  the  following  awards 
have  been  announced.  The  First  Prize  of  a  gold 
medal  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Redfield  in  respect  of 
his  Village  in  Winter;  the  Second  Prize  of  one 
thousand  dollars  and  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Richard 
Jack,  A.R.A.  of  London,  for  his  painting  entitled 
String  QiMrtettc  (exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
exhibition  last  year)  ;  the  Third  Prize  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  and  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  George 
Bellows :    and    lu^nourable    mentions  to  Mr.   Will 


^TO^as    lfA4c<)3- 


"various   types    (MADRID)."      FROM    A   CHAI.K 
DRAWING    BY    J.     I'.    Til. I.AC 


Ashton,  the  Australian  painter.  Miss  Hilda  Fearon 
and  Mr.  G.  Spencer  Watson  of  London,  Herr 
Y.nch  Kips  of  Berlin,  Miss  Beatrice  Howe,  Paris, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Rosen  of  Pennsvlvania. 


"HIS(AVAN     lYI'FS    (BILBAO)."       FROM    A    CIIAI.K 
DRAWING    BY  J.    1'.    Til. I. AC 
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There  will  be  no  International  Exhibition  of 
paintings  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  next  Spring. 
This  course  was  decided  upon  by  the  Fine  Arts 
("ommittee  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  government 
will  present  an  international  exhibition  of  paintings 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  at  San  Francisco, 
next  vSpring. 

BORDEAUX.  — Mons.      Tillac,     whose 
sketches  of  market  scenes  in  Madrid  and 
of  types  of  the  people  met  with  in  the 
S[)anish  Capital  and  elsewhere  we  here 
reproduce  is  a  much  travelled  artist  and  his  sketch- 
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books  are  full  of  reminiscence  of  the  places  he  has 
visited  both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New. 
In  Spain,  where  he  has  spent  a  considerable  time, 
he  has  amassed  a  large  collection  of  drawings, 
chiefly  of  street  scenes  in  cities  where  Castilian  or 
Basque  types  are  found,  such  as  Madrid,  Toledo, 
and  Bilbao.  A  shrewd  observer,  he  has  a  keen 
■eye  for  the  characteristics  of  the  peoi)le  he  portrays 
3.S  may  be  seen  particularly  in  his  studies  of  the 
Basque  type  of  humanity  whose  anthropological 
status  has  puzzled  the  learned.  Mons.  Tillac  studied 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  in  Paris  under  MM. 
Gerome,  Cormon  and  Waltner,  and  at  the  Salon 
of  the  Artistes  Francjais  in  1905  he  was  awarded  a 
jtientiofi  honorable.  Since  then  he  has  spent 
rrjost  of  his  time  in  travelling.  In  his  drawings 
such  as  those  reproduced,  he  uses  a  little  colour 
by  way  of  rehausseiiu'itf. 


TOKYO. — Recently  the  Imperial  School 
of  Art,  Tokyo,  the  premier  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Japan,  celebrated,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  with  an 
exhibition  of  its  treasures,  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  its  foundation.  A  brief  history  of  the  school 
may  prove  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the 
progress  of  art  and  art  education  in  Japan. 


It  was  in  July  1885  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Education  to 
investigate  matters  concerning  the  teaching  of 
drawing  in  schools.  As  a  result,  a  bureau  for  drawing 
was  established  in  November  of  the  following  year. 
This  bureau  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Imperial  School 
of  Art,  Tokyo,  which  came  into  existence  by 
Imperial  order  on  October  4,  1889,  and  came  to 
occupy  the  present  splendid  position  in  Uyeno 
Park  which  was  formerly  used  by  the  Educational 
Museum.  The  Art  School  was  opened  on  February  i, 
1890,  under  the  directorship  of  Baron  Hamao. 
The  curriculum  then  consisted  of  painting,  lacquer 
work,  wood  carving  and  metal  chasing,  there  being 
two  different  courses,  one  taking  two  and  the  other 
three  years  to  complete.  There  was  also  a  normal 
course.  In  October  1891  Mr.  Kakuzo  Okakura, 
whose  death  was  referred  to  in  The  Studio  a  few 
months  ago  (see  March  No.,  p.  166),  became  the 
director.  In  November  1893  a  four-year  course 
was  instituted,  in  addition  to  a  preliminary  course 
lasting  one  year,  and  metal  casting  was  added  to 
the  curriculum. 


In  May  1895  ^^e  instruction  in  painting  and 
carving  was  divided  into  three  forms  or  styles, 
based  upon  the  three  distinct  periods  in  the  history 
of  our  art.  In  the  following  year  the  repousse 
process  Vias  introduced  into  the  course  of  instruction 
in  metal  work,  and  a  course  in  design  and  another 
in  the  European  style  of  painting  were  added.  In 
March  1899  Mr.  Okakura  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Hideo  Takamine,  and  the  method  of  teaching 
devised  by  his  predecessor  was  altered.  Clay 
modelling,  which  was  bound  to  affect  our  sculpture 
to  a  considerable  degree,  was'  introduc-ed  into 
the  casting  department,  and  came  to  be  adopted 
for  the  first  time  in  making  sketihes  for  wood 
sculpture  in  the  following  year.  In  January  ii)oo 
Mr.  Kanae  Kubota  became  the  director,  only  to  be 
superseded  in  the  following  )ear  by  Mr.  Naohiko 
Masaki,  under  whose  able  directorship  the  school 
still  continues  to  train  young  artists.  Four  years 
later,  Lliat  is  to  say  in  1905,  the  school  adoptid  the 
five-year  course. 
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As  the  edifice  became  inadequate  for  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  growing  institution,  the 
building  used  by  the  Imperial  Library  came  to 
serve  as  class-rooms.  In  1907  the  Department  of 
Education  decided  to  provide  the  school  with  a 
group  of  new  buildings,  and  the  work  was  com- 
menced in  July.  In  January  191 1  the  old  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  soon  after  a  new  one 
was  erected  on  its  site,  so  that  the  school  is  now 
equipped  with  brand-new  buildings  scattered  among 
the  beautiful  old  trees  in  the  park.  The  main 
edifice  is  very  beautiful,  the  style  being  a  com- 
bination of  Japanese  and  European  architecture, 
indicating  in  a  way  the  ultimate  evolution  of  the 
architectural  style  of  Japan. 


The  Imperial  School  of  Art,  Tokyo,  is  now 
equipped  for  the  training  of  students  in  the  follow- 
ing seven  courses  :  Japanese  painting,  European 
style  of  painting,  sculpture,  design,  metal  work, 
casting,    and  lacquer    work,   and    it  also    offers    a 


special  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  draw- 
ing in  Normal,  Middle,  and  Girls'  High  Schools. 
One  of  the  striking  developments  in  recent  years 
is  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants 
for  instruction  in  the  European  style  of  painting, 
which  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  students  for  the  course  in  Japanese 
painting.  The  work  done  by  the  graduates  in  the 
Japanese  style  of  painting  has,  generally  speaking, 
been  infused  with  an  indefinable  something  that 
comes  from  an  effort  to  improve  and  to  achieve 
something  new.  There  is  invariably  something  in 
it  which  is  foreign  to  the  traditional  quality,  though 
not  necessarily  betraying  European  influence.  And 
in  the  sculpture  also  a  glance  is  suflficient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  work  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  art  school.  There  is  something  solid  and  precise 
in  the  modelling,  and  the  realistic  touch  is  apparent. 


A   brief  survey  of  the  principles  by  which  the 
school  is  guided  in  training  the  young  artists  will 
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ehable  the  reader  to  understand  more  thoroughly 
the  Tokyo  Bijutsu  (iakko,  which,  following  the 
official  translation,  stands  for  the  Imperial  School 
of  Art,  Tokyo.  Art  is  long  and  the  five  years 
course  of  school  life  is  entirely  inadeciuate  for  the 
full  development  of  an  artist's  capabilities.  To  be 
able  to  produce  a  work  worthy  of  being  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  a  masterpiece  of  art  one  must 
be  favoured  with  considerable  gifts  and  unusual 
talent.  \\'hile  genius  is  rare  among  us,  each  of  us 
has  some  special  gift  or  talent  to  develop  and  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  school  to  find  what  that  is  and  to 
foster  it  to  its  fullest  possibility.  And  what  the 
school  is  able  to  do  is  to  give  the  students  in- 
struction in  subjects  calculated  to  develop  hidden 
possibilities  in  them  and  merely  start  them  in  the 
branch  of  art  to  which  they  are  to  devote  their 
lives.  The  work  worthy  of  themselves  can  only 
l^e  looked  for  from  the  life  of  constant  effort  and 
perseverance  after  they  finish  the  school.  Such  is 
the^view  held  by  the  school. 


In  the  course  of  Japanese  painting,  the  students 
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in  the  last  year  are  divided  into  three  classes,  each 
with  a  s{)ecial  teacher,  During  the  first  four  years 
they  are  taught  to  understand  the  mental  attitude 
and  the  peculiarities  which  characterise  the  brush 
work  of  both  old  and  modern  painters,  by  copying 
the  paintings  of  old  masters  and  those  of  their 
teachers.  Sketching  also  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  curriculum.  Students  are  first  taught 
to  sketch  such  simple  objects  as  grass,  trees, 
flowers  and  fruit.  Then  they  proceed  to  sketch 
insects,  birds,  and  beasts,  either  in  the  class-room 
or  in  the  zoological  garden  situated  close  at  hand. 
Subsequently  they  enter  on  a  course  of  drawing 
from  the  living  model.  Armour  and  helmets, 
State  robes  as  worn  in  the  olden  times,  as  well  as 
the  dresses  of  the  present  day  are  used  in  order  to 
acquaint  the  students  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  different  periods  and  with  the  composition  of 
colours.  Throughout  the  course  they  are  en- 
couraged to  apply  in  their  compositions  the  know- 
ledge they  have  gained,  and  thus  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  foster  originality.  Their  ability  to  paint 
is    also    turned    towtirds    des'gn,    beginning    with 
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simple  floral  subjects  and 'gradually  proceeding  to 
more  complex  and  elaborate  decorative  motifs, 
The  students  often  go  on  sketching  tours  with  or 
without  their  teacher. 


For  the  students  who  are  taking  the  course  in  the 
European  style  of  painting  special  stress  is  laid  on 
charcoal  drawing  from  casts  during  the  first  year, 
in  addition  to  the  normal  instruction  in  instrumental 
drawing,  anatomy  and  perspective.  Lessons  in 
oil-painting  of  still-life  and  landscape  are  also  given. 
From  time  to  time  they  are  given  subjects  for 
composition,  using  only  charcoal,  water-colour  or 
pencil.  In  the  second  year  they  are  taught  to 
make  charcoal  drawings  of  the  human  body,  and  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  they  substitute  oil  for 
charcoal.  In  oil-painting  of  still-life  subjects  and 
la.ndscape,  as  well  as  the  subjects  for  composition, 
they  proceed  gradually  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  The  first  semester  of  the  last  year  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  the  composition  of  diploma 
pictures  to  be  finished  in  the  second  semester, 
together   with   a  self-portrait   in    oils.      Historical 


subjects  or  those  showing  the  manners  and  customs 
of  different  periods  are  generally  given  for  composi- 
tion. At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  works 
executed  by  the  students  are  exhibited  and  judged. 


The  department  of  sculpture  at  the  Imperial 
School  of  Art  is  divided  into  modelling,  wood 
carving  and  ivory  carving.  For  the  class  in 
modelling  floral  and  other  decorative  subjects  in 
relief  are  given  to  be  copied,  and  later  animals  and 
human  heads.  After  the  second  year  the  students 
are  set  to  make  clay  sketches  of  birds  and  animals 
either  in  the  class-room  or  in  the  zoological  garden, 
followed  later  by  models  from  the  living  figure. 
They  are  also  taught  how  to  make  plaster  casts, 
and  the  last  year  of  their  school  is  devoted 
to  their  diploma  work.  The  order  of  instruction 
in  the  classes  for  wood  carving  and  ivory  carving  is 
similar  to  that  pursued  in  modelling. 


In  the  design  class  lessons  are  given  in  designing, 
painting  and  clay  modelling.  The  instruction  in 
designing  is  intended  to  familiarise  them  with  the 
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form  and  colour  of  the  designs  of  different  periods, 
and  they  are  required  to  sketch  plants  and  animals 
and  evolve  new  designs  therefrom.  'Die  instruction 
in  painting  comprises  the  copying  in  colours  of  the 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  masters,  the  painting 
of  flowers,  animals,  costumes,  armour,  weapons, 
i^rc,  and  the  students  have  also  to  make  charcoal 
drawings  of  architectural  decorations,  animals  and 
figures,  so  as  to  learn  how  to  make  indentations 
and  master  the  effect  of  light  and  shade.  In  the 
course  of  clay  modelling  they  are  made  to  copy  old 
and  new  decorations  and  articles  of  home  and 
foreign  origin,  and  finally  to  work  out  some  new 
designs.  Lectures  are  given  on  such  subjects  as 
the  methods  of  designing,  architecture,  perspective, 
instrumental  drawing  and  applied  art. 


The  two  subjects  of  metal  chasing  and  repousse 
are  taught  in  the  department  of  metal  work.  The 
former  comprises  instruction  in  the  methods  of 
carving  metals  with  the  chisel,  and  the  latter 
that  of  b^iating  metal  into  the  required  shapes. 
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Industrial  chemistry  is  one  of  the  important  studies 
prescribed  for  this  department.  The  first-year  class 
in  chasing  begins  with  carving  on  metal,  from 
a  model,  straight  lines  and  curves  and  the  students 
are  expected  to  carve  some  patterns  of  their 
own.  By  degrees  they  are  trained  in  katakiri-bori, 
(the  method  of  engraving  which  reproduces  the 
brush  work  of  Japanese  paintings),  metal  inlay,  and 
maru-bori  (the  method  of  carving  a  metal  all  round 
into  a  shape).  In  the  repousse  class  the  work 
begins  with  hammering  copper  and  iron  into  simple 
objects,  and  then  gradually  advances  to  the  produc- 
tion of  water  jars,  flower  vases,  incense  burners, 
fishes,  birds  and  animals.  Students  in  this  class 
also  receive  lessons  in  painting,  design  and  clay 
modelling. 


In  the  department  of  casting,  students  begin  by 
making  plaster  casts  of  simple  objects  and  end 
in  making  metal  casts  of  statues,  &c.,  including  the 
method  of  colouring  metals.  Students  who  take 
the    course    in    lacquering  are    taught   the  art  of 
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hira-makiye,  or  flat  lacquering,  and  taka-makiye, 
high  or  raised  lacquering,  and  of  preparing  lacquer 
of  different  colours.  As  in  all  other  cases,  they  are 
encouraged  to  devise  and  produce  something 
original,  and  they  are  allowed  the  utmost  freedom 
in  the  execution  of  their  diploma  work.  To  widen 
their  knowledge  of  art  and  ennoble  their  thoughts, 
certain  general  studies  are  prescribed,  such  as 
foreign  languages,  the  history  of  manners  and 
customs,  and  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  art, 
aesthetics  and  western  archseology.  In  teaching  some 
of  these  subjects  photographs  and  lantern  slides  and 
the  Imperial  Household  Museum,  which  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  school,  are  freely  made  use  of 
in  order  that  real  and  accurate  knowledge  may  be 
acquired.  


The  Imperial  School  has  enlisted  the  services  of 
the  best  artists  available.  On  its  staff  of  instructors 
there  are  five  Court  artists.  Two  of  them, 
Takamura  Koun,  professor  of  modelling,  and 
Takenouchi  Hisakazu,  professor  of  wood,  ivory 
and  decorative  carving,  have  been  teaching  there 
for  twenty-five  years,  that  is  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  school.  Also  Prof.  Kojima  of  the  First 
Higher  School  has  been  teaching  instrumental 
drawing  at  the  art  school  ever  since  its  foundation. 
At  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  school,  to  which 
reference  was  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  notes,  a  suitable  recogni- 
tion was  made  of  the  long  and  valuable 
services  rendered  by  the  three  teachers 
just  mentioned. 
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Upon  that  occasion  a  bronze  bust  of 
the  late  Hashimoto  Gaho  and  another 
of  the  late  Kawabata  Gyokusho,  both 
of  whom  had  taught  at  the  school  and 
in  their  cajxicity  of  teachers  and  artists 
contributed  much  towards  the  progress 
of  Japanese  painting,  were  presented  to 
the  school  by  their  followers  and  now 
occupy  positions  in  the  peaceful  shade 
of  the  trees  in  the  school  garden,  where 
homage  is  paid  to  them  by  many  of 
their  monjin.  By  the  efforts  of  these 
teachers  and  those  of  Kano  Hogai, 
Hishida  Shunso,  and  Okakura  Kakuzo, 
all  of  whom  are  now  tlead  and  gone,  as 
well  as  of  those  living  artists  now  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  which  attracts 
young  artists  from  all  over  the  empire, 
the  Imperial  School  of  Art,  Tokyo, 
occupies  a  pre-eminent  position  in  the 
art  world  of  Jai)an. 

Hakaoa  Jiro. 
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ART  SCHOOL   NOTES. 

IU\  I )( )X.—  In  a  recent  number  of  Tin-:  Studio 
some  illustrations  were  given  of  enamel 
work  executed  during  the  past  year  or 
■^  two  by  Mr.  Alexander  Msher,  who  in 
this  branch  of  art  has  established  a  high  rc[)ulaUon, 
and  now  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  our 
readers  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
work  executed  by  his  pupils  at  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Insititute,  where  the  classes  in  enamel- 
ling, gold  and  silversmiths'  work  and  jewellery  are 
under  Mr.  Fisher's  charge.  'l"he  classes  are  held 
at  the  Technical  College,  Leonard  Street,  City 
Road,  Finsbury,  on  three  evenings  a  week,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  from  seven  till  half-j)ast 
nine,  and  the  instruction  which  is  of  a  practical 
character,  comprises  all  the  various  processes  ot 
enamelling  and  the  methods  pursued  in  the  work- 
ing up  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  making  of 
jewellery.     The    Art    School    connected    with  the 
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Institute  is  carried  on  at  122-124  Kennington  I'ark 
Road  on  the  south  side  of  tlu'  Thames,  and- its 
curriculum  comprises  a  course  of  modelling  for 
s(uli)tors,  architectural  carvers,  potters,  plasterers, 
\c.,  and  a  course  of  drawing  and  [laintiiig. 

The  Chelsea  School  of  Art,  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  South  ^\'estern  Polytechnic  in 
Manresa  Road,  has  two  scholarships,  each  of  the 
annual  value  of  X2-1)  which  are  awarded  to  enable 
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Students  to  study  illustration  work.  The  course 
of  study  to  be  followed  is  planned  so  as  to  lead 
directly  to  the  execution  of  saleable  commercial 
work.  The  scholarships,  which  are  known  as  the 
"  Christopher  Head "  Scholarships,  have  few  re- 
strictions and  are  open  to  all. 


From  encjuiries  made  before  going  to  press  we 
learn  that  the  various  art  schools  carried  on  in 
London  and  the  provinces  will  re-open  at  the  ap- 
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pointed  times.  Those  under  the  control  of  the 
London  County  Council  will  start  on  September 
2 1  ;  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  will  resume  its  work 
on  September  22,  and  the  Liverpool  City  School  of 
Art  on  September  23,  In  London  most  of  the 
schools  under  private  control  were  due  to  re-open 
early  in  the  month,  and  so  far  as  we  know  nothing 
has  occurred  to  interfere  with  this  arrangement.  It 
is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of 
male  students  in  attendance  will  be  considerably 
fewer  than  in  normal  times  as  many  young  men 
have  for  the  time  being  forsaken  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  peace  and  cheerfully  responded  to  the  call  of 
their  King  and  Country  by  joining  the  auxiliary 
forces. 

REVIEWS   AND   NOTICES. 

A  PUgrimage  in  Surrey.  By  James  S.  Ogilvy. 
With  47  coloured  plates  by  the  Author.  (London  : 
George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd.)  2  vols.  50^. 
net.  So  great  has  been  the  expansion  of  London 
during  the  past  generation  that  one  has  almost  come 
to  regard  Surrey  as  in  the  main  a  suburban  county. 
Fortunately,  however,  though  the  county  stands  in 
point  of  size  among  the  minor  shires  of  Britain,  its 
confines  still  contain  a  big  store  of  attractions 
to  beguile  the  seeker  after  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  antiquarian.  In  this  dual  capacity  Mr. 
Ogilvy  has  explored  it,  though  the  work  of  nature 
more  than  the  handiwork  of  man  would  seem 
to  have  claimed  his  sympathies.  Surrey  does 
indeed  look  very  small  on  a  map  of  England,  yet 
we  find  the  author  at  the  close  of  the  narrative  of 
his  exploration  speaking  of  the  "thousands  of 
miles  of  dusty  roads  and  pleasant  paths  "  he  has 
traversed.  His  pages  abound  in  historical  and 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  hundreds  of  places 
visited,  beginning  with  Kew  and  Sheen,  as  Rich- 
mond was  once  called,  and  finishing  up  with 
Putney.  How  rich  the  little  shire  is  in  natural 
charms  and  famous  builduigs  is  shown  by  the 
coloured  plates  from  water-colour  drawings  by  the 
author.  Architectural  subjects  are  in  the  majority 
here,  and  the  rendering  is  convincingly  veracious, 
but  there  are  also  some  attractive  landscape  views, 
of  particular  interest  being  those  which  show 
broad  vistas  such  as  the  county  affords  at  many 
parts  from  its  hill  tops. 

Summer.  By  W.  Beach  Thomas  and  A.  K. 
CoLLETT.  (London:  T.  C.  and  E.C.Jack.)  loy. 
dd.  net.  With  this  volume  the  authors  bring  to  a 
conclusion  their  tripartite  work  on  "  The  English 
Year,"  and  as  in  the  two  previous  books  which  we 


have  already  noticed  in  these  columns,  all  the 
wonderful  moods  and  phases  of  Nature,  all  that 
unceasing  growth,  struggle,  warfare  and  meta- 
morphosis in  field  and  meadow,  in  hedgerow, 
coppice  and  stream  which  make  up  the  life  of  the 
countryside,  are  admirably  described  in  the  various 
essays.  Exquisite  as  is  the  promise  of  spring  time, 
the  lavish  and  luxuriant  prodigality  of  Nature 
in  June,  July  and  August  makes  of  our  English 
Summer  a  season  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  of  this 
Messrs.  Beach  Thomas  and  Collett  give  a  fascin- 
ating account.  They  have  as  before  a  valuable 
coadjutor  in  Mr.  Allen  Seaby,  whose  delightful 
little  pen-drawings  in  the  text  give  additional 
interest  to  the  pages,  and  there  are  further  a 
dozen  reproductions  in  colour  of  i)aintings  by 
Sir  Alfred  East,  Mr.  Tom  Mostyn  and  Mr. 
Harry  Becker. 

The  thirteenth  edition  of  the  \\'allace  (.'ollection 
Catalogue  of  Pictures  and  Drawings  embodies 
numerous  changes  which  greatly  enhance  its  useful- 
ness for  purposes  of  reference  and  study.  Thei-e  is 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the  illustrations, 
the  new  edition  containing  no  less  than  266,  and 
though  necessarily  small  in  size  they  are  admirably 
clear.  Of  more  importance,  however,  so  far  as  the 
student  is  concerned,  are  the  textual  improvements. 
The  notices  of  the  pictures  have  been  ex[)anded, 
and  while  the  biographical  information  has  in 
certain  cases  been  abridged,  greater  detail  has  been 
introduced  in  the  case  of  obscure  artists.  As 
a  result  of"  the  close  scrutiny  to  which  the  works  in 
the  collection  have  been  subjected  there  are  some 
important  changes  of  attribution,  and  i  70  signatures, 
dates  or  other  inscriptions  ha\e  been  noted  for  the 
first  time,  while  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
information  is  given  as  to  the  history  of  the  pictures. 
The  catalogue  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
is  supplemented  by  an  index  of  numbers,  a  list  of 
painters  grouped  according  to  school,  aaid  two  lists 
of  portraits — one  of  known  and  the  other  of 
unknown  sitters.  It  is  well  printed  and  at  the 
price  of  one  shilling  is  a  remarkably  cheap 
publication. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Governors  of  Alleyn's 
College  of  God's  Gift  at  Dulwich  Sir  Edward 
Cook  has  revised  and  completcil  the  catalogue  of 
the  pictures  in  their  gallery.  'I'he  new  edition 
runs  to  over  360  pages  and  though  it  contains 
no  illustrations  it  is  replete  with  interesting  and  use- 
ful information  concerning  the  history  of  the 
collection,  the  works  belonging  to  it  and  the  artists 
represented.  This  catalogue  also  is  publislicd  at 
one  shilling. 
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"WiiAi  a  remarkable  increase  there  has 
been  during  tlie  last  few  years  in  the  use  of  jjhoto- 
graphy  for  illustrative  purposes,"  said  the  I\hui 
with  the  Red  Tie.  "It  seems  to  have  gone  on 
growing  until  it  has  ousted  the  draughtsman 
almost  entirely." 

"And  a  good  thing,  too,"  laughed  the  Plain 
Man.  "Pliotography  gives  you  plain,  clear  facts; 
the  draughtsman  gives  you  more  or  less  irre- 
sponsible fancies.     I  prefer  facts." 

"  tracts,  indeed  I  "  cried  the  Man  with  Red  Tie. 
"  Is  that  all  the  art  of  illustration  aims  at  ?  Has 
it  no  other  mission  than  to  present  you  with  a  dull 
statement  of  plain  realities?" 

"  Well,  I  cannot  see  what  other  purpose  it  can 
have,"  returned  the  Plain  Man.  "  Its  object,  I 
take  it,  is  to  record  for  our  information  what  is 
going  on." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  broke  in  the  Art  Critic; 
*'you  are  at  corss  purposes.  \'ou  are  mixing  uj) 
the  general  art  of  illustration  with  one  particular 
application  of  it.  Pray  let  us  make  a  distinction 
between  them.  The  record  of  passing  events  has 
an  interest,  of  course,  and  a  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable measure  of  value,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
function  of  illustration." 

"  It  is  the  only  one  that  matters,  anyhow," 
asserted  the  Plain  Man;  "because  it  is  the  only 
one  that  has  a  direct  and  vi\4d  power  of  arresting 
attention.  Other  kinds  of  illustration  may  amuse 
us  or  appeal  to  our  aesthetic  sense,  but  they  fail 
to  impress  us  with  their  veracity  and  so  they  have 
no  practical  value." 

"That  I  am  naturally  not  prepared  to  admit," 
returned  the  Critic  ;  "  but,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, we  will  assume  that  you  are  right.  The  only 
purpose  of  an  illustration  is  in  your  opinion  to  be  a 
kind  of  pictorial  stop-press  paragraph — well,  what 
then?" 

"Then,  I  say  that  a  photograph,  which  gives 
you  things  exactly  as  they  are  is  worth  much  more 
than  a  sketch  by  a  draughtsman  who  is  trying  to 
produce  a  pretty  picture.  The  one  you  can  trust," 
declared  the  Plain  Man  ;  "  the  other  can  be  made 
anything  the  artist  chooses  and  must  always  be 
subject  to  suspicion." 

"Oh,  you  think  a  photograph  is  always  infallible 
in  its  realism,"  laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 
"Have  you  never  heard  of  the  manufacture  (jf 
photographic  pictures  for  press  purposes  ;  do  you 
know    nothing    of   the  way  in  which  these  things 


are  made   up   or  of  th.e  tricks  and  devices   which 
photographers  use  ?  " 

"  ^\'e  will  leave  alone  that  side  of  the  (juestion," 
said  the  Critic,  "because  surely  we  all  know  that  a 
plu)t()gra|)h  when  manipulated  can  be  made  to  tell 
almost  any  story  that  the  operator  wishes.  Of 
course  a  ph()tt)gra])h  that  professes  to  be  a  record 
of  an  actual  incident  is  not  necessarily  more 
reliable  as  a  statement  of  fact  than  a  sketch  by  an 
artist  that  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  I 
am  much  more  interested  in  the  argument  that  the 
primary  function  of  illustration  is  to  be  plainly 
realistic  aiul  that  its  ivsthelic  ([uality  should  be 
ignored.  " 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  .say  against  such  an 
argument  as  that?"  demanded  the  Plain  Man, 
"an  illustration,  I  repeat,  should  show  you  what 
is  going  on,  exactly  as  it  happens  ;  it  may  not  give 
)  ou  a  pretty  picture,  but  you  must  remember  that 
the  facts  of  life  are  not  pretty  and  you  must  accept 
them  as  they  are  if  you  are  going  to  record  them 
honestly." 

"  (^)uite  so,  you  must  accept  them  as  they  are," 
agreed  the  Critic  ;  "  but  you  want  to  make  people 
understand  them  and  you  want  to  put  them  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
thinking  men  as  well  as  to  the  dull  and  unobservant 
eye.  Now  a  photograph  is  apt  to  give  you  a  very 
small  and  unconvincing  view  of  the  subject  chosen; 
it  is  almost  invariably  quite  literal  and  common- 
place in  its  statement  and  it  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  suggests  nothing  to  inspire  you 
or  set  you  thinking." 

"i^nd  the  artist,  what  more  can  he  do  with 
the  subject  before  him  if  he  sticks  to  facts  ? " 
asked  the  Plain  Man. 

"  A  very  great  deal  more  if  he  understands  the 
genius  of  illustration,"  replied  the  Critic.  "With- 
out falsifying  facts  in  the  least  he  can  so  deal  with 
them  that  they  will  become  infinitely  more  illumin- 
ating than  they  could  ever  be  when  they  were 
literally  recorded  by  a  meckinical  apparatus  which 
is  incapable  of  discrimination.  \'iewing  things  in 
their  proper  perspective,  he  can  eliminate  M-hat  is 
trivial  and  unneces.sary  and  therefore  make  the 
essential  details  more  convincing.  He  can  suggest 
by  his  manner  of  treatment  quite  as  much  as  he 
expresses ;  and  he  can  lead  people  on  by  appealing 
to  their  imagination  to  get  a  far  surer  grasp  of 
the  subject  to  which  his  illustrations  refer.  The 
personal  expression  of  the  artist's  understanding 
and  selective  sense  counts  for  much  even  in  a 
record  of  facts." 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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